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Our  Blinded  Soldiers;    Instructions 
for  Directors  of  Schools 


The  help  which  our  senses  give  to  each  other  hinders 
their  development. — Diderot. 

Those  of  us  who  are  too  old  to  go  to  war, 
and  who  have  therefore  been  spared  exposure 
to  death  and  suffering,  have  a  definite  duty 
toward  the  men  who  have  been  wounded  in  the 
defense  of  our  country.  Directors  of  re-edUca- 
tional  schools  for  the  blind  feel  this  obligation 
strongly  and  are  devoting  themselves  with  ardor 
and  intelligence  to  succoring  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  the  war's  victims.  My  purpose  here 
is  not  to  incite  them  to  greater  efforts,  but  merely 
to  direct  the  efforts  of  those  among  them — if 
there  are  some — who  feel  the  need  of  guidance 
from  men  of  larger  experience  in  the  work. 

For  some  wounded  soldiers  our  responsi- 
bility is  over  when  their  wounds  are  healed, 
but  for  the  blind  it  then  only  begins.  Blinded 
soldiers  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferi- 
ority to  other  men;  they  have  become  children 
again,  before  whom  stretches  the  possibility  of 
a  happy  life  but  who  must  be  initiated  into  this 
new  life.  They  have  need  of  other  treatment 
than  what  physicians  can  give,  of  other  support 
than  consolation  and  kindness.  They  need  to 
be  prepared  for  their  new  life,  to  be  armed  for 
the  struggle  into  which  they  are  entering.  It 
is  true  that  they  enter  the  struggle  less  enfeebled 
than  one  would  think,  far  less  than  they  them- 
selves believe,  but  their  capacities  are  of  a 
different  kind  from  what  they  were  before,  and 
the  period  of  adaptation  is  hard. 

To  treat  them  as  if  they  were  to  remain 
children  always  would  be  ill  to  do  our  duty 
toward  them;  to  consider  them  as  weaklings 
would  be  not  to  understand  them;  to  love  them 
without  thought  for  their  future  would  be  to 
fail  in  our  love  for  them.     Their  future  must 


be  always  kept  in  mind,  must  be  constantly 
prepared  for,  must  be  made  as  easy  as  possible. 
They  must  be  taught  that  they  can  still  be 
happy;  they  must  learn  again  self-confidence 
and  the  desire  for  independence.  We  must 
insist  that  they  can  earn  their  living  (which  is 
true);  we  must  prove  to  them  that  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  get  along  without  help  from 
others'  eyes;  we  must  tell  them  of  the  law  of 
compensation  that  works  within  their  being, 
how  when  one  sense  is  destroyed  the  others 
awake,  how  touch  and  hearing  have  powers  of 
which  people  who  see  remain  always  in  ignorance. 
Instead  of  priding  ourselves  on  the  care  we  are 
showing  them,  we  must  make  it  a  point  of  honor 
to  render  them  as  soon  as  possible  independent 
of  our  care  and  help. 

EARLY  RETURN  HOME 

When  the  war  broke  out,  it  was  thought 
that  the  conflict  would  last  three  months  and 
that  there  would  result  possibly  two  hundred 
blinded  soldiers.  With  this  number  in  view, 
the  government  organized  at  Reuilly  an  insti- 
tution for  vocational  re-education  intended  to 
accommodate  all  blind  cases.  These  calcula- 
tions have,  however,  been  far  exceeded,  and  the 
government  has  been  obliged  to  organize  other 
schools.  The  activities  of  each  comprise  provid- 
ing a  home  for  blind  soldiers,  readapting  them 
to  life,  teaching  them  a  trade,  and  placing  them 
in  employment.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
distribute  these  schools  over  the  country,  and 
the  policy  of  the  government  is  to  send  to  each 
the  blinded  soldiers  of  the  region. 

The  length  of  time  that  a  soldier  remains  in 
a  school  varies.  For  farm  workers,  who  need 
to  learn  a  trade  only  as  a  side  line,  it  can  be 
reduced  to  three  months.    Here  I  want  to  warn 
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our  directors  against  the  inclination  to  put  off 
too  long  the  departure  of  their  pupils.  We 
become  attached  to  the  men  and  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  should  shelter  them  just  a  little 
longer.  We  are  like  the  mother  who  can  never 
bring  herself  to  let  her  children  venture  out 
upon  life.  We  may  even  have  the  idea  that  the 
importance  of  the  institution  under  our  charge 
will  be  diminished  if  the  number  of  inmates  is 
reduced.  But  we  should  not  forget  that  the 
schools  are  created  for  the  blind  and  not  for 
the  directors.  We  should  have  the  single  desire, 
painful  as  its  realization  may  be  to  us,  to  separate 
our  pupils  from  us  as  soon  as  possible,  I  mean, 
to  render  them  capable,  as  soon  as  possible  of 
getting  along  without  us.  We  must  hasten  their 
return  to  their  family  and  their  old  surroundings. 

In  new  surroundings  the  blind  man,  in  order 
to  get  about,  has  to  learn  every  object  he 
encounters;  in  the  old  he  has  only  to  recognize 
them.  Aided  by  touch  and  hearing  he  quickly 
finds  his  way  in  a  place  he  used  to  know.  There 
he  is  soon  able  to  measure  distances  and  to 
go  where  he  will;  he  recalls  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  rooms  in  the  house;  the  old 
roads  come  back  to  him.  He  is  with  his  family — 
mother,  sister,  wife — whom  he  left  to  go  to  the 
front,  and  they  are  the  best  guides  for  him. 
But  before  a  blind  man  returns  home,  his  family 
must  be  warned  against  a  very  natural  dis- 
position to  spare  him  all  effort  and  initiative. 
They  should  not  place  him  in  a  corner  out  of 
reach  of  all  danger  like  a  feeble  old  man  or  a 
child  in  swaddling  clothes. 

Directors  should  make  every  effort,  let  me 
repeat  once  more,  to  send  the  man  home  as 
soon  as  possible,  armed  with  the  conviction 
that  he  can  find  happiness  and  independence 
there  through  work.  The  director  who  says, 
"My  pupils  are  so  happy  with  me  that  they  do 
not  want  to  leave  me,"  does  not  understand  his 
task.  Pupils  should  want  to  leave  the  school. 
They  should  rejoice  in  all  that  they  have  gained 
there,  but  be  eager  to  put  into  practice  what 
they  have  learned. 

Now  what  do  I  mean  by  'as  soon  as  possible'  ? 
The  time  varies  with  different  trades  and  dif- 
ferent individuals.  In  a  matter  like  this  it  is 
impossible  to  generalize.    The  director  of  a  school 


must  know  each  one  of  his  pupils  and  decide 
each  one's  case  with  all  the  kindness,  discern- 
ment, and  devotion  of  which  he  is  capable. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  PREVIOUS  OCCUPATION 

What  are  the  proportions  of  the  different 
economic  classes  among  the  blind  cases?  The 
whole  nation  is  in  arms  and  bullets  do  not 
pick  and  choose.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
world  of  the  blind  is  made  up  of  the  same 
people  as  the  world  of  the  seeing,  that  is,  that 
seven-tenths  of  them  are  men  who  gained  a 
living  on  the  land,  two-tenths  of  them  workmen, 
and  one-tenth  office  employees  and  professional 
men. 

On  his  arrival  in  a  re-educational  school,  each 
map  should  be  questioned  by  the  director,  who 
will  not  imagine  that  the  first  interview  yields 
him  all  he  wishes  to  know.  In  succeeding  con- 
versations the  director  should  little  by  little 
win  the  confidence  of  the  new  comer,  until, 
after  perhaps  several  days,  he  has  drawn  out 
the  necessary  facts  for  directing  his  pupil  into 
this  or  that  path. 

There  must  be  at  first  no  attempt  to  convince 
men  that  life  can  still  be  good.  If  we  try  it, 
they  will  resist.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  seek 
to  win  their  confidence.  Next  we  must  show 
them  the  possibility  that  their  future  may  be 
tolerable.  But  we  must  be  cautious  and  not 
press  them  into  an  acquiescence  which  may  be 
only  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Although  each  case 
is  a  special  case,  I  can  state  as  a  general  rule 
that  we  shall  attain  our  ends  more  quickly  and 
more  surely  by  going  slowly. 

FARMERS  AND  FARM  LABORERS 

All  men  who  gained  a  living  on  the  land,  if 
they  have  no  other  wound  than  that  which 
deprived  them  of  their  sight,  can  return  to  their 
former  occupation.  It  is  our  duty,  indeed,  to 
insist  upon  it  that  these  men  do  return  to  the 
land.  There  is  every  reason  for  combating  the 
ideas  of  certain  well-intentioned  persons  who 
wish  to  see  the  blind  employed  in  large  work- 
shops specially  organized  for  them  in  the  cities. 

The  countryman  should  go  back  to  the  country. 
If  he  feels  the  attraction  of  the  city,  we  must 
paint  for  him  the  advantages  of  the  country, 
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show  him  how  much  more  difficult  he  would 
find  life  in  a  crowded  town.  In  the  city  he  would 
have  to  employ  a  guide  and  endure  the  expense 
and  inevitable  vexations  of  such  a  hired  com- 
panion. The  kind  of  man  or  boy  who  is  willing 
to  take  such  employment  is  usually  a  street 
loafer  or  a  human  derelict,  with  whom  the 
blind  man  can  rarely  have  pleasant  relations. 
At  the  worst  the  guide  has  a  positively  bad 
moral  influence  upon  his  charge,  developing  vices 
in  him  in  order  to  exploit  them.  At  the  best 
he  is  likely  to  become  a  tyrant  who  feels  that 
he  can  do  as  he  likes  because  he  is  indispensable. 
Extortion  is  common  under  such  conditions.  In 
the  case  of  the  more  educated  and  intelligent 
blind  who  can  quickly  establish  their  authority 
over  their  guides,  these  dangers  are  less  real, 
but  I  was  speaking  here  of  peasants. 

In  the  country  no  guide  is  necessary.  The 
way  from  a  man's  house  to  his  work  does  not 
lead  him  through  crowded,  dangerous  streets. 
What  little  help  he  requires  before  he  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  roads  and  fields  he  can  have 
from  his  neighbors  who  have  been  his  friends 
since  childhood. 

Not  only  is  it  to  the  blind  man's  best  interest 
to  return  to  his  farm,  but  it  is  also  a  gain  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  shortage  of  hands  on  the  land.  Well,  the 
blind  man  has  his  hands  and  he  can  use  them 
much  more  capably  than  people  who  see  are 
inclined  to  think.  For  proof,  let  me  quote  this 
true  letter  written  by  a  blind  soldier  three  months 
after  his  return  to  his  village. 

Dear  Sir: 

You  asked  for  news  of  me.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  am  well  and  I  hope  you  are  too. 

I  want  to  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  advice 
you  gave  me  when  I  got  back  from  Germany.  I  was 
in  despair  then,  I  thought  that  I  could  never  do  any- 
thing again,  not  even  my  work  on  the  farm.  I  remem- 
ber you  were  displeased  and  that  you  told  me  I  could 
if  I  wanted  to.  I  can  tell  you  now,  and  ask  your  pardon 
for  it,  that  I  did  not  believe  a  word  you  said.  I  thought 
to  myself,  "It  is  easy  for  M.  Brieux  to  talk,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  a  man  can  do  who  cannot  see." 

So  I  went  away  with  black  thoughts  which  became 
a  little  lighter  after  I  got  home  and  could  recognize 
with  my  hands  the  rooms  and  the  places  where  I  had 
played  as  a  child.    Then  I  went  outside  and  I  recognized 


with  my  feet  and  the  cane  you  gave  me  the  familiar 
ground  around  our  house. 

You  say  that  you  have  now  in  the  hospital  other 
men  wounded  in  the  eyes  like  me  who  will  not  believe 
you.  So  I  will  do  as  you  wish  and  tell  you  all  the  things 
that  I  can  do  during  the  day. 

A  man  used  to  working  on  the  farm  even  if  he  is 
totally  blind  can  do  practically  everything  around  the 
barns  and  stables,  if  he  is  not  lazy  or  stupid.  He  can 
clean  up  the  yards,  go  for  water,  rub  down  the  horses  and 
cows,  and  feed  all  the  animals.  It  is  not  hard  to  recog- 
nize with  your  hands  the  linseed  mash,  the  barley,  and 
the  bran  or  the  oats,  and  to  know  also  through  your 
hands  when  the  racks  and  mangers  are  full,  and,  when 
you  come  back  later,  to  tell  still  by  your  hands  whether 
the  animals  have  eaten.  You  do  not  need  to  see  to 
tend  the  winnowing-machine,  to  help  in  putting  the 
grain  into  sacks,  and  then  to  put  the  sacks  in  the 
wagon.  You  can  cut  up  beets  for  the  cows,  too,  and 
you  can  help  in  making  bread  for  the  family,  for  in  our 
part  of  the  country  bread  is  made  in  the  house. 

The  work  in  the  field  is  harder,  I  admit,  but  there 
are  lots  of  tasks  which  you  think  at  first  are  quite 
impossible — you  would  have  laughed  in  the  old  days 
if  anyone  had  told  you  a  man  could  do  them  without 
seeing — but  which  now  after  three  or  four  attempts, 
after  three  or  four  failures  perhaps,  you  finally  ac- 
complish. You  can  easily  dig  beets  and  potatoes, 
unload  wagons,  and  in  the  season,  thresh  and  spread 
the  hay.  I  can't  mention  everything,  of  course,  but 
there  you  have  already  quite  a  list.  In  addition,  when 
it  rains  and  you  have  time  on  your  hands,  you  can  make 
brushes,  as  you  learned  to  do  in  the  hospital.  I  should 
never  have  believed  that  I  could  be  as  contented  as 
I  am  now. 

You  see,  Monsieur,  that  it  was  a  good  thing  I  listened 
to  you.  When  I  think  that  without  you  I  might  have 
been  very  foolish,  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for 
the  great  service  you  did  me,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell 
you  all  about  it,  especially  if  I  can  help  my  comrades 
who  are  in  the  same  plight.  You  can  tell  them  from 
me  that  they  can  write  me  in  Braille  or  with  a  pen, 
if  they  want  more  detailed  information. 
Again,  thank  you, 

(Signed)  Bruneau 

Company  7,  102nd  Infantry.  Wounded  in  a  bayonet  attack 
at  St.-Mars-1'Etriau  (Somme),  October  4,  1914,  and  taken 
prisoner  the  same  ovening.  Returned  to  France  March  10, 
1915.  April  4,  1915,  returned  permanently  to  his  home  at 
Fresnay-le-Comte,  near  Chartres. 

Many  other  witnesses  can  be  produced  to 
testify  that  a  blind  man  can  be  useful  in  the 
inside  work  of  a  farm  and  of  some  help  outside. 
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Letters  like  the  one  quoted  are  the  best  sort  of 
tonic  for  blinded  men  in  hospitals.  Directors, 
therefore,  should  look  up  blind  soldiers  in  the 
neighborhood  who  have  already  successfully  re- 
built their  lives  and  ask  them  for  statements 
of  this  sort,  which  can  then  be  copied  in  Braille 
for  the  pupils. 

SPARE-TIME  OCCUPATIONS 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  blind  man  cannot  do  everything  upon 
the  farm  that  a  man  with  sight  can  do.  This 
fact  must  not  be  hidden  from  him.  He  must  be 
told  that  he  is  bound  to  have  spare  hours  and 
taught  to  fill  them  with  useful  work. 

The  best  occupations  for  his  spare  time  are 
the  simple  manual  trades  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  within  the  capacity  of  the  blind 
and  which  always  bring  in  a  modest  return. 
In  choosing  one  or  more  of  these  trades  for  a 
man,  a  director  should  consider  whether  the 
raw  material  is  easily  obtainable  where  the  man 
lives  and  whether  the  product  can  be  disposed 
of  in  the  neighborhood.  Everything  must  be 
brought  near  to  the  blind  man ;  source  of  supply 
and  purchaser  should  be,  when  possible,  at  his 
gate.  To  him  more  than  to  others  apply  the 
poet's  words,  "All  happiness  that  the  hand  can- 
not touch  is  but  a  dream." 

The  trade  of  brush-making  fulfils  all  these 
requirements.  The  brushes,  however,  should 
be  ordinary  ones  such  as  can  be  sold  to  country 
neighbors.  It  would  be  foolishness  to  teach  a 
blind  man  on  a  farm  to  make  fine  brushes.  If 
the  ordinary  brushes  go  to  pieces  quickly  they 
will  simply  have  to  be  renewed  the  oftener.  The 
couch-grass  brush  is  the  best  type  to  concentrate 
on,  but  one  might  occasionally  substitute  for 
the  couch-grass,  which  is  dear,  tampico  fiber  or 
piassava.  By  using  these  fibers,  a  blind  man  can 
sell  his  brushes  more  cheaply. 

Another  good  occupation  for  the  blind  country- 
man is  putting  straw  seats  in  chairs.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  be  able  to  do  fine  work 
with  specially  prepared  straw  but  rather  for 
him  to  be  able  to  take  a  bundle  of  straw  from 
the  stable  and  mend  the  common  chairs  of  the 
neighboring  farmhouses  or  tavern.  If  he  did 
this  work  in  the  city  he  would  have  to  fetch 


the  chairs  and  carry  them  back  through  the 
streets — which  he  probably  could  not  do  alone — 
but  in  the  country  his  clients  can  often  con- 
veniently call  for  their  articles,  or  if  not,  his 
mother,  wife,  or  child  can  deliver  them. 

In  teaching  cobbling — do  you  start  at  the 
idea  as  I  did  when  I  first  heard  that  the  trade 
was  considered  a  possible  one  for  the  blind? 
In  spite  of  testimony  as  to  the  results  obtained 
in  Denmark  and  England,  I  was  sceptical  about 
it  for  some  time.  I  could  not  believe  that  sharp 
pointed  instruments  could  safely  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  could  guide  them  only 
by  touch.  Positive  statements  by  people  whose 
sincerity  could  not  be  doubted  and  the  example 
of  a  shop  for  blind  cobblers  which  had  formerly 
been  operated  at  Dijon  could  not  convince  me 
until  I  came  personally  into  contact  with  a  blind 
man  who  learned  to  make  shoes.  One  day  in 
Lyons,  I  found  a  blind  soldier  who  had  been  a 
shoemaker  before  the  war,  and  I  asked  the 
directors  of  the  school  to  see  if  they  could  teach 
him  to  practise  his  old  trade.  They  were 
sceptical  as  I  had  been,  but  after  asking  them  a 
dozen  times,  "Can't  you  do  what  the  English 
do?"  I  persuaded  them  to  take  him  in.  Under 
their  tuition  the  man  made  rapid  progress  and 
justified  the  experiment. 

But  to  return  to  teaching  cobbling,  do  not 
expect  a  blind  man  to  make  the  elegant  boots 
worn  by  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor.  Let 
him  do  only  what  is  within  his  powers,  the 
re-soling  of  rough  peasant  shoes  and  perhaps 
some  harness-mending. 

Cobbling  is  a  popular  trade  with  our  pupils, 
who  choose  it  because  it  is  a  seated  trade  and  a 
remunerative  one.  As  there  is,  unfortunately, 
a  lack  of  blind  teachers,  directors  will  have  to 
engage  as  teacher  some  intelligent  kindly  cobbler 
from  the  town.  But  first  they  will  have  to 
overcome  this  man's  reluctance  to  admit  that 
blind  men  can  succeed  at  his  trade.  Not  until 
he  has  been  converted,  will  he  be  acceptable  as 
a  teacher.  Once  this  difficulty  has  been  over- 
come the  rest  will  be  easy.  There  will  be  no 
lack  of  apprentices  or  of  good  workmen. 

Basketry,  also,  meets  the  conditions  of  a  good 
occupation  for  the  blind  of  village  or  farm.     It 
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is  seated  work,  and  the  market  is  local.     I  will 
take  it  up  later  in  more  detail. 

As  soon  as  a  pupil  has  acquired  some  skill 
in  these  simple  trades,  that  is,  after  two,  three, 
or  four  months  of  training,  depending  on  the 
aptitude  of  the  individual,  the  director  must 
send  him  to  his  home.  When  this  time  arrives, 
the  pupil  should  want  to  leave.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  should  want  to  escape  from  the  insti- 
tution, but  that  he  should  be  eager  to  take 
home  with  him  his  newly  acquired  earning 
capacity.  He  need  not  be  the  less  grateful  to 
those  who  have  enabled  him  to  acquire  it. 

WORKMEN  IN  THE  TRADES 

It  can  be  stated  as  an  axiom  that  a  blinded 
workman  can  almost  always  go  back  to  the 
trade  he  followed  before  his  injury,  or  at  least 
to  a  related  trade  or  a  branch  of  his  former 
trade.  His  earning  capacity  will  undoubtedly 
be  reduced,  but  he  will  have  his  pension  to  eke 
out  his  diminished  income.  There  are  blind 
carpenters,  blind  locksmiths,  and  blind  mechanics 
as  we  all  know,  though  we  wonder  that  such 
can  be  the  case.  We  who  see  have  an  excessive 
pride  in  our  eyes.  We  think  they  are  more 
nearly  indispensable  than  they  really  are,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  deny  that  people  can  do  as 
much  as  they  can  without  them.  Everyone 
who  works  with  the  blind  passes  first  through 
this  period  of  doubt  and  then  through  a  time 
of  happy  surprises;  indeed  I  may  say  that  many 
people  after  having  been  engaged  with  the  blind 
for  as  much  as  a  year  still  experience  these 
surprises.  It  is  almost  as  if  each  day  revealed 
a  new  occupation  for  the  sightless.  Could  any- 
one believe  if  he  had  not  seen  it  or  if  it  were  not 
a  publicly  known  fact,  that  blind  men  could 
make  brushes  de  luxe  with  bristles  of  different 
colors  forming  a  design?  Could  anyone  believe 
that  they  could  string  the  variously  colored 
beads  out  of  which  funeral  wreaths  are  made? 
Could  anyone  believe,  finally,  if  he  had  not  seen 
it,  that  blind  men  could  play  at  bowls?  They  do 
play,  however;  I  will  speak  more  of  it  when  I 
take  up  the  subject  of  games. 

I  recommend  to  everyone  the  book  of  M. 
Ernest  Vaughan,  director  of  the  Hospice  National 
des  Quinze-Vingts,  entitled  La  reeducation  pro- 


fessionnelle  des  soldats  aveugles.  The  list  of  trades 
for  the  blind  contained  in  this  book  will  be  found 
useful,  though  directors  must  in  the  main  be 
guided  by  local  resources  and  local  demands. 
Every  director  should  make  a  visit  of  some 
length  to  the  Ecole  de  Reuilly  where  results 
have  been  obtained  which  will  surely  astonish 
him.  In  choosing  what  trades  they  will  teach 
directors  must  keep  in  mind  the  principle  that 
all  things  must  be  brought  near  to  the  blind 
man,  whose  world  is  limited  to  what  he  can 
touch.  Our  horizon  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance we  can  see;  his,  so  to  speak,  by  the  length 
of  his  arms. 

The  importance  of  adapting  a  blind  man's 
training  to  local  conditions  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  a  large  single 
school  in  favor  of  a  number  of  regional  schools. 
For  example,  the  basketry  taught  at  Paris  would 
be  of  one  type.  But  the  baskets  made  in  Brittany 
for  sending  eggs  and  fruits  to  England  are  entirely 
different  from  those  made  at  Grasse  for  flowers, 
at  Carpentras  for  strawberries,  and  in  other 
provinces  fortheirrespectiveproducts.  Moreover, 
raw  materials  become  costly  when  transported. 
Willow  cut  in  the  neighborhood  is  cheap;  at 
the  other  end  of  France  it  is  dear  enough. 

Every  director  should  exert  himself  to  dis- 
cover what  are  the  most  useful  trades  and  the 
most  salable  products  in  the  region  where  his 
men  will  live.  In  doing  this  he  will  learn  of 
trade  after  trade  which  can  be  added  to  the 
list  of  those  suitable  to  the  blind,  and  experience 
many  of  the  agreeable  surprises  mentioned  above. 
Every  time  that  I  have  gone  to  a  new  town 
and  visited  new  friends  of  the  blind,  we  have 
together  made  one  of  these  discoveries — candle 
rolling,  for  example,  at  Nantes,  and  sandal- 
making  at  Bayonne.  There  are  certainly  many 
other  occupations  merely  waiting  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

In  addition  to  local  industries,  certain  stan- 
dard trades  should  be  taught  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  These  are  chair  caning,  making  of  fine 
brushes,  and  in  some  cases,  book  binding  and 
cooperage.  The  teaching  of  cooperage  will  be 
easier  after  the  blind  cooper  who  teaches  the 
class  at  Reuilly  shall  have  graduated  his  pupils 
and  sent  them  out  as  instructors. 
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WRITING 

A  blind  man  can  write  in  two  ways — with  a 
pen  like  you  and  me  or  by  means  of  a  system  of 
dots  in  relief  which  is  called  Braille  writing. 
In  writing  with  a  pen  he  guides  his  hand  by 
some  mechanical  device,  for  which  there  exist 
several  different  models,  from  the  simple  shutter 
to  the  more  complicated  appliance  devised  by 
Dr.  Javal  and  used  by  him  for  years  with  entire 
success. 

Pupils  should  from  the  beginning  be  urged 
to  write  with  pen  or  pencil  in  order  that  those 
with  only  a  rudimentary  schooling  will  not  forget 
how  to  write. 

OFFICE  EMPLOYEES 

Blind  soldiers  who  held  office  positions  before 
the  war  can  easily  learn  stenography  and  type- 
writing with  the  aid  of  a  special  machine  and 
the  dictaphone.  By  means  of  an  ingenious  de- 
vice invented  by  M.  Marius  Leger,  a  former 
teacher  in  the  Conservatory  of  Toulouse,  who 
has  been  blind  for  some  years,  they  can  learn  to 
operate  telephone  switchboards  wherever  the 
call  bell  has  not  been  replaced  by  a  system  of 
tiny  lights.  This  device  is  in  use  now  at  Tou- 
louse, and  I  have  seen  what  quick  service  a 
blind  operator  can  furnish  with  its  aid. 

Wireless  telegraphy  also  offers  openings  for 
the  blind.  As  you  know,  the  wireless  operator 
receives  despatches  through  the  microphone.  The 
blind  operator  can  take  these  down  in  Braille, 
and  transcribe  them  on  the  typewriter.  He 
needs  only  to  know  the  Morse  code  and  to  have 
some  technical  training  which  will  enable  him 
to  keep  the  apparatus  in  running  order.  That 
the  mechanical  requirements  will  not  debar  him 
is  clear  to  anyone  who  knows  what  exceeding 
delicacy  of  touch  is  developed  by  the  blind. 
In  order  to  teach  wireless  quickly,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  the  loan  of  an  old  station 
and  the  services  of  an  operator  who  understands 
ordinary  wireless  instruments. 

TUNING 

For  a  long  time  it  was  generally  believed 
that  tuning  musical  instruments  was  an  ideal 
trade  for  the  blind.  This  belief  has  latterly 
been    modified.      It   has   been    recognized    that 


there  are  already  a  great  many  tuners  and  that 
a  man  engaged  in  the  work  must  have  a  guide. 
The  trade,  therefore,  should  only  be  recommended 
to  men  with  a  particular  talent  for  it. 

MASSAGE 

Massage  is  one  of  the  best  of  employments 
for  our  blind,  for  a  man  who  is  good  at  it  is 
sure  to  earn  excellent  pay.  It  demands,  however, 
a  long  period  of  training,  and  can  only  be  prac- 
tised successfully  by  men  of  a  certain  type. 
They  must  be  men  of  some  education,  with  a 
dry  skin,  an  agreeable  countenance,  facility  in 
conversation,  and  a  memory  sufficiently  good 
to  enable  them  quickly  to  acquire  the  elements 
of  anatomy  and  to  give  the  names  of  the  different 
muscles  to  their  clients. 

BRAILLE 

Everyone  knows  that  blind  men  read  with 
their  fingers  and  that  in  their  books  letters 
are  represented  by  points  in  relief.  The  number 
of  books  printed  in  Braille  is  already  considerable 
and  is  growing  every  day.  Three  newspapers 
in  Braille  appear  in  France,  and  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  a  magazine  published  at  Lausanne 
with  the  title  La  Glaneuse  (The  Gleaner)  which 
reproduces  articles  borrowed  from  the  great 
French  magazines. 

The  greatest  effort  should  be  made  to  induce 
blinded  men  to  learn  Braille.  Sometimes  resis- 
tance is  encountered,  but  it  can  be  conquered 
by  patience  and  by  insisting  that  Braille  is  a 
connection  with  the  outside  world  which  should 
not  be  neglected.  With  an  illiterate  man  the 
subject  need  not  be  pressed.  Such  a  man 
recently  disposed  decisively  of  the  matter  by 
saying,  "I  did  not  know  how  to  read  with  my 
eyes,  why  do  you  want  me  to  learn  to  read  with 
my  fingers?" 

LESSONS  IN  DAILY  LIVING 

Every  man  should  receive  lessons  in  clean- 
liness. Since  a  blind  man  cannot  see  when  his 
hands  are  soiled,  he  must  acquire  the  habit  of 
washing  them  oftener  than  a  man  with  sight. 
Since  he  cannot  see  when  his  clothes  are  orderly, 
he  must  acquire  the  habit  of  feeling  them  fre- 
quently.    He  must  also  have  lessons  in   table 
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manners — learn   how   to   fill    his   glass,   cut   his 
meat,  etc. 

LIBERAL  PROFESSIONS 

Higher  teachers'  diplomas  have  been  awarded 
by  the  university  to  two  blind  men — M.  Pierre 
Villey,  now  teaching  French  literature  at  Caen, 
and  M.  Leon,  now  teaching  philosophy  at  Bay- 
onne.  The  success  of  these  men  will  encourage 
those  of  our  soldiers  who  have  already  had  a 
good  education  and  want  to  continue  their 
studies.  Men  whose  resources  permit  them  to 
live  in  leisure  should  read  the  books  by  MM.  de 
la  Sizeranne  and  Pierre  Villey,  by  Commandant 
Barazer,  and  by  Dr.  Javal.  Dr.  Javal  tells  in 
his  book  how  he  adapted  himself  late  in  life 
to  his  infirmity. 

To  men  who  speak  a  foreign  language  can  be 
pointed  out  the  career  of  interpreter  or  of 
language  teacher  according  to  the  Berlitz  method. 
Or,  if  the  government  carries  out  its  plans  there 
will  be  positions  for  them  as  teachers  of  the  blind. 

AMUSEMENTS 

First  in  importance  as  a  distraction  for  our 
pupils  comes,  naturally,  being  read  to,  either 
inside  the  house  or  when  the  weather  permits 
on  the  lawn.  An  excellent  custom  at  the  Quinze- 
Vingts  is  the  reading  aloud  of  a  newspaper  each 
morning,  which  paper  shall  be  read  being  de- 
cided by  a  vote  of  the  inmates.  Amusing  books 
should  also  be  read,  and  short  stories,  and  per- 
haps a  few  chapters  each  day  from  some  long 
novel  like  the  Three  Musketeers.  There  should 
be  music  also,  which  surely  some  kind  lady 
in  the  town  will  supply  by  coming  regularly  at 
certain  hours  to  play  the  piano.  The  pupils 
themselves  can  also  make  music.  Singing,  par- 
ticularly, should  be  encouraged.  Old  folk  songs 
and  old  Christmas  carols  should  be  unearthed 
and  either  recalled  or  taught  to  the  pupils  so 
that  they  can  sing  them  in  chorus.  I  advise 
strongly  against  teaching  the  use  of  portable 
musical  instruments,  for  I  am  afraid  that  later 
some  pupils  would  be  found  along  the  highway, 
with  violin,  accordion,  or  mandolin,  asking  for 
alms.  Since  our  blind  are  provided  with  a 
pension  from  the  state,  none  of  them  should 
sink  into  beggary,  but  it  is  best  not  to  tempt 
the  devil. 


One  means  of  raising  the  spirits  of  our  pupils 
is  by  organizing  for  them  outdoor  games.  You 
may  think  that  this  would  cause  numerous  acci- 
dents, but  it  does  not,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  in  how  short  a  time  blind  men  can  run 
after  each  other  without  danger.  That  is  seen 
every  day  in  ordinary  schools  for  the  blind. 
Exercising  on  parallel  bars  is  a  benefit  that 
should  be  provided,  but  trapezes  and  swings 
can  be  dangerous,  not  for  him  who  is  using 
them  but  for  the  man  standing  by.  At  Lausanne 
I  saw  blind  men  playing  at  bowls,  feeling  the 
direction  of  the  alley  with  their  feet.  There 
was  some  diffculty  at  the  other  end  in  setting 
up  the  pins,  but  the  game  furnished  one  more 
possible  amusement. 

I  have  also  seen  two  blind  men  playing  at 
rolling  a  ball  along  the  ground  between  them. 
The  two  faced  each  other  about  thirty  feet 
apart.  As  the  ball  approached  one  of  them, 
he  jumped  upon  it  to  my  great  surprise  with  the 
precision  of  a  cat  catching  a  mouse.  He  did 
it  of  course  by  his  ear  which  told  him  where  the 
ball  was  and  the  moment  when  it  was  near. 
In  this  connection  one  may  quote  Diderot's 
words  in  his  letter  on  the  blind:  "The  aid 
which  our  senses  give  to  each  other  hinders 
their  development." 

Inside  the  house,  our  pupils  will  play  cards. 
They  will  be  able  to  note  the  suits  and  spots 
by  using  the  decks  with  raised  marks  which 
have  been  generally  adopted  by  the  blind.  They 
will  also  play  dominoes,  and  even  checkers, 
thanks  to  American  ingenuity  which  has  invented 
for  them  a  set  of  checkers  with  the  black  pieces 
represented  by  cubes. 

SALE  OF  PRODUCTS 

Directors  should  constantly  be  on  their  guard 
against  letting  their  school  take  on  the  character 
of  a  factory.  They  should  not  be  proud  of  the 
number  of  articles  they  sell;  their  purpose  is 
not  to  produce  but  to  teach.  Nevertheless, 
since  the  pupils  work  and  produce  things — 
brushes,  brooms,  baskets,  leather  cartridge  holders 
and  other  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dispose 
of  their  product.  Reliance  should  be  placed 
mainly  on  local  markets.  Directors  should  look 
for  purchasers  in    the  vicinity.     At   the  same 
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time  they  should  avoid  entering  into  disloyal 
competition  with  blind  civilians  who  may  have 
already  established  themselves  in  the  town  or 
surrounding  region.  They  should  be  careful  not 
to  put  on  sale  imperfect  articles  which  would 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  blind  as  workmen. 
They  can  expect  their  customers  to  be  in  the 
main  charitably  inclined  people,  ladies  in  the 
town  who  can  give  free  rein  to  their  generous 
instincts,  but  they  should  not  permit  these 
sympathetic  patrons  to  encourage  one  workman 
more  than  another.  Each  Saturday,  pupils 
should  be  paid  for  their  labor  according  to  its 
actual  value,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  retail  price  of 
the  article.  If  charitable  customers  pay  more 
for  articles  than  the  current  market  price,  the 
excess  should  benefit  all,  be  used,  say,  for 
cigarettes,  tobacco  or  other  luxuries,  or  it  should 
be  spent  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  some 
particularly  unfortunate  case. 

VISITS 

Pupils  should  be  shielded  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  visits  of  excessively  sympathetic  people 
who  do  not  understand  that  visitors  must  keep 
strict  guard  over  themselves  in  order  not  to 
depress  those  whom  they  wish  to  cheer.  If 
such  persons  must  be  admitted,  they  should  be 
cautioned  to  refrain  from  any  word  of  pity. 
In  Portugal,  where  there  are  many  blind,  the 
walls  of  their  workshops  bear  placards  with  the 
words,  "Never  pity  the  blind,"  meaning  of  course, 
"Never  pity  them  before  them."  Several  schools 
in  France  have  painted  on  their  walls  in  large 
letters  for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  "To  pity  is 
not  to  console!  Only  words  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence should  be  spoken  here." 

LEAVES 

The  blind  soldier  is  not  a  prisoner,  and  he  has 
a  perfect  right  to  occasional  leaves.  The  exercise 
of  this  right  will  only  be  detrimental  to  him  if 
the  companions  and  the  goal  of  his  excursions 
are  unsupervised.  An  advantage  of  the  regional 
school  is,  therefore,  that  it  brings  him  nearer 
to  his  family  and  friends,  who  can  come  and 
take  him  on  his  walks  or  at  least  make  him 
frequent  visits.     Visits  from  families  and  cor- 


respondence with  them  should  be  encouraged 
by  directors  in  order  that  family  ties  may  not 
be  loosened  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 
Directors  should  also  have  talks  with  the  men's 
families  and  establish  friendly  relations  with 
them  so  that  any  advice  about  the  best  attitude 
for  the  family  to  show  toward  the  soldier  on 
his  return  home  will  be  taken  in  good  part. 
Many  families,  especially  among  humble  people, 
pass  from  an  excess  of  attentions  to  comparative 
indifference.  At  first  they  surround  the  blind 
man  with  every  care;  they  refuse  to  let  him  make 
a  motion,  a  single  step,  without  watching  him 
and  offering  assistance  which  is  often  less  of  a 
help  than  an  irritation.  They  treat  him  as  if 
he  were  glass  which  would  break  at  any  contact, 
they  commiserate  with  him  and  take  him  among 
neighbors  who  commiserate  with  him.  Nothing 
is  more  unpleasant  for  a  blind  man,  and  I  know 
one  who  became  so  angry  that  he  exclaimed, 
"You  people  are  giving  me  the  blues.  If  you 
keep  on,  I  shall  go  back  to  the  hospital."  After 
the  education  of  the  blind  man  comes  the  edu- 
cation of  his  family. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

When  a  man  first  realizes  that  he  is  blind, 
he  thinks  that  all  is  lost.  He  thinks  of  himself 
as  dead,  and  he  must  actually  be  recalled  to 
life.  His  personality  seems  destroyed,  his  dig- 
nity prostrated,  his  independence  taken  away 
forever.  He  sees  himself  till  the  end  of  his  days 
destined  to  be  the  slave  of  people  with  eyes. 
But  he  is  wrong  and  he  must  be  told  so  immedi- 
ately. The  first  proof  one  can  give  him  will  be 
a  small  one  but  it  will  have  happy  consequences. 
As  soon  as  he  is  freed  from  a  single  one  of  the 
shackles  of  recent  blindness,  he  begins  to  find 
some  solace.  By  one  little  acquisition  of  power, 
his  soul  will  be  opened  to  every  hope.  He  must 
have  repeated  opportunities  for  winning  his 
little  victories  for  they  give  him  back  a  taste 
for  life.  If  they  send  only  a  feeble  ray  of  light 
into  the  black  night  of  his  mind,  that  little 
light  makes  a  difference  to  him.  Any  little 
conquest  over  the  shadows  does  him  good. 

The  first  triumphs  are  usually  when  he  can 
walk  around  and  recognize  the  people  of  the 
house.     Here  allow  me  to  repeat  what  I  have 
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said  elsewhere  with  respect  to  moral  help:  Do 
not  oppress  your  blind  pupils  with  too  attentive 
kindness.  The  more  you  do  for  them,  the  more 
keenly  they  will  feel  their  inferiority,  whereas 
your  aim  should  be  to  convince  them  that  they 
can  get  along  with  practically  no  help  from  other 
people — that  though  they  are  different  from 
others  they  are  not  helpless  persons  but  still 
capable  of  achieving  their  independence.  Make 
them  see  that  their  liberty  is  not  destroyed, 
that  their  personality,  their  pride,  their  inde- 
pendence will  be  almost  completely  restored 
to  them  when  they  have  received  the  education 
required  by  their  new  condition.  Their  inferi- 
ority, in  truth,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  seeing 
people  think.  As  soon  as  possible  leave  off 
holding  blind  men  by  the  arm.  Teach  them  to 
guide  themselves  and  to  recognize  and  turn  out 
for  obstacles.  Give  them  the  impression  that  their 
powers  are  only  slightly  diminished.  Heighten 
their  sense  of  personality.  Be  ready  to  help 
them  but  do  not  let  them  know  it.  Watch 
over  them  but  do  not  soften  and  weaken  them 
with  your  unceasing  solicitude.  Be  present 
but  intangible,  desiring  above  all  things  to  see 
your  pupils  no  longer  needing  your  protection. 

The  blind  are  for  the  time  being  put  back 
into  the  helpless  condition  of  children.  They 
have  to  be  sustained  and  given  a  new  education 
for  life.  They  have  to  begin  many  things  all 
over  again.  Spiritually  they  have  lost  their 
bearings  andaredrifting  about  in  restless  anguish. 
Physically  their  whole  organism  has  been  shaken 
by  the  wound  they  received  and  must  have 
time,  after  such  a  violent  shock,  to  recover  its 
equilibrium.  Their  power  of  judgment  has  often 
been  temporarily  destroyed.  They  are  weak  in 
body  and  uncertain  in  mind.  This  double 
weakness  lays  on  those  who  surround  them  a 
double  duty.  Much  will  have  been  done  when 
their  material  welfare  has  been  assured  but  the 
responsibility  will  not  have  been  discharged 
unless  they  have  also  attained  to  tranquillity 
of  soul  and  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity. 

One  must  have  confidence  in  order  to  give 
them  confidence.  Most  of  us  have  no  idea  what 
powers  to  meet  new  demands  are  inherent  in 
our  organs.  We  have  within  us  capacities  un- 
known even  to  ourselves,  inactive  so  long  as 


they  are  not  necessary,  awake  and  efficient  as 
soon  as  there  is  need  of  them.  They  are  reserves 
which  most  of  the  time  we  never  call  on.  They 
are  a  hoard  which  we  do  not  touch.  Our  re- 
sources and  our  power  of  life  are  greater  than 
we  imagine.  The  sudden  loss  of  sight  gives 
after  a  time  something  like  the  lash  of  a  whip 
to  the  whole  organism.  All  the  other  senses 
are  roused  to  greater  sharpness.  When  the 
blind  soldier  fully  realizes  this,  he  will  perhaps 
arrive  at  the  state  in  which  I  have  seen  some 
men  blind  from  birth,  the  state  of  being  proud 
of  being  blind.  Why  should  they  not  be  proud 
when  they  feel  that  they  are  as  capable  of  ac- 
complishing certain  things,  of  practising  certain 
trades  as  other  men?  If  with  their  lessened 
powers,  lacking  the  power  that  we  consider  of 
supreme  importance,  they  can  do  things  as  well 
as  we,  are  they  not  therefore  cleverer  than  we? 
Anyone  who  has  heard  the  burst  of  laughter 
from  a  blind  man  when  he  is  among  people 
made  helpless  by  a  sudden  darkness,  knows 
that  there  is  this  pride.  Instead  of  talking  to 
them  of  resignation,  incite  them  to  revolt  against 
the  limitations  of  their  condition.  Inspire  them 
to  conquer  circumstances.  Insist  that  they  can. 
Picture  life  to  them,  its  beauty  and  its  power, 
and  tell  them  that  it  is  good. 

I  have  seen  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a  blind  man 
who  had  in  addition  lost  his  two  hands  and  one 
leg.  Will  you  drive  away  that  smile  by  telling 
the  man  how  pathetic  he  is,  by  addressing  him 
with  "Poor  unfortunate  creature,  how  I  pity 
you."  He  knows  well  that  he  is  unfortunate, 
and  he  doesn't  want  to  be  reminded  of  it  if  he 
manages  for  a  moment  to  forget  it.  He  gets 
no  good  from  a  depressing  pity  expressed  only 
by  words.  Keep  that  for  hysterical  young 
women.  By  pitying  him  before  him  you  are 
only  satisfying  your  own  egotism.  In  lamenting 
over  him  you  are  thinking  only  of  yourself. 
You  are  pitying  yourself  for  the  shock  to  your 
nerves,  and  the  proof  is  that  you  hasten  to 
turn  away  your  eyes.  You  imagine  that  the 
misfortune  ceases  to  exist  when  you  do  not 
see  it. 

Our  directors  should  have  a  truer  generosity. 
They  should  rise  above  man's  usual  egotism. 
Surely  they  know  that  to  forget  oneself,  to  give 
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oneself,  is  the  finest  and  most  rewarding  human 
act. 

Love  them,  your  blind  soldiers.  Love  them 
not  only  with  all  your  heart  but  with  all  your 
mind.  If,  occasionally,  you  feel  that  you  are 
justified  in  being  irritated  with  one  of  them, 
say  to  yourself  that  there  must  be  for  his  fault 
some  explanation  which  escapes  you.  Look  for 
it  well,  you  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
fault.  If  you  do  not  find  it,  look  again.  These 
men  have  a  claim  on  all  your  goodness.  Love 
them  even  to  the  point  of  forgiving  their  injustice 
to  you.  If  you  are  astonished  at  their  injustice 
it  is  because  the  reasons  have  escaped  you. 

Have  not  men  such  as  these  a  right  to  be 
unjust  and  exacting?  Think  what  they  suffer 
when  they  cease  to  forget.  Think  how  their 
youth  must  rebel  against  the  horror  of  their 
injury.  Men  born  blind  do  not  know  what  they 
have  lost,  but  our  men  know.  It  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  life,  when  all  their  energies  were 
expanding,  when  they  were  pursuing  their  dreams, 
when  they  were  dreaming  of  love,  they  were 
struck  down.  Would  you  not  have  to  have 
the  soul  of  a  saint  not  to  bear  a  grudge 
against  fate,  against  everything  and  everyone? 
When  one  of  them  vexes  you  with  his  impatience, 
ask  yourself  if  in  his  place  you  would  be  an 
angel  of  patience.  Make  an  effort  to  understand 
their  sensitiveness,  and  don't  be  surprised  if 
they  fail  to  appreciate  your  goodness,  if  they 
even  accuse  you  falsely.  Act  as  if.  you  were 
rescuing  a  drowning  man.  Would  you  loose 
your  hold  of  a  drowning  man  because  he  struggled 
madly  to  get  loose  and  in  his  struggles  struck 
you?  Let  him  strike  you — he  does  not  know  he 
is  doing  it — but  keep  hold  of  him.  When  he 
is  on  the  sand  safe,  you  can  tell  him  mildly 
how  he  hurt  you. 


Don't  be  disappointed  at  their  material  views. 
Don't  be  disgusted  with  their  incredulity  and 
their  suspicions;  they  have  such  a  fear  of 
the  future.  Whatever  you  do  for  them, 
they  feel  so  isolated  in  their  eternal  night. 
If  they  have  doubts  even  on  the  subject  of 
the  payment  of  their  pension  by  the  govern- 
ment, if  they  are  sceptical  when  you  tell 
them  that  they  will  never  be  abandoned,  make 
allowances  for  them.'  I  mention  these  things 
to  you  because  I  have  experienced  them  all, 
and  because  I  want  to  save  you  from  the 
mistakes  I  made. 

Once  when  I  told  some  blind  soldiers  that 
they  could  earn  their  living,  they  were  indignant 
and  laughed  me  to  scorn.  It  was  because  I 
had  not  made  my  meaning  clear;  for  I  should 
have  said  more  precisely  that  they  could  earn 
wages  which  added  to  their  pension  would  be 
sufficient  for  their  support.  Misunderstanding 
me  as  they  did,  they  said:  "If  he  talks  like 
that  and  people  believe  him,  we  shall  be 
deprived  of  our  pensions."  And  when  I  in- 
sisted further  that  they  could  still  be  happy, 
and  in  an  endeavor  to  give  them  confidence 
painted  their  future  in  too  rosy  colors,  one  of 
them  said:  "To  hear  you  talk  one  would  think 
that  people  with  sight  who  wish  to  be  happy 
need  to  do  only  one  thing — put  out  their  eyes." 
Poor  children ! 

But  it  was  all  my  fault,  because  I  ought  to 
have  penetrated  their  thoughts  deeply  enough 
to  have  prevented  the  misunderstanding,  espe- 
cially since  I  had  the  pretension  to  think  that 
I  could  do  them  good.  You  can  avoid  the  mis- 
take now,  and  without  letting  them  give  up 
the  thought  of  working,  can  keep  their  con- 
fidence in  you  and  preserve  their  faith  that 
France  will  do  its  duty  toward  them. 
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Fortunately,  the  number  of  blind  soldiers  is 
not  so  great  in  Italy  as  in  the  other  belligerent 
countries;  so  that  the  problem  of  re-educating 
them  could  be  studied  and  solved  by  means  of 
six  re-educational  schools  established  in  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  Padua,  and  Catania,  and 
with  the  authorized  assistance  of  the  government. 

The  objects  which  have  generally  inspired  the 
work  of  helping  these  invalids — a  work  justly 
and  universally  considered  the  most  worthy  of 
our  efforts — are  exactly  identical  with  those  that 
have  been  adopted  for  the  same  purpose  in  all 
the  other  countries  in  which  the  war  has  left  its 
tragic  traces;  objects  of  an  individual  and  a 
social  sort,  of  both  a  material  and  a  moral 
utility,  characterizable  as  the  protection  the  indi- 
vidual should  be  provided  with  in  his  struggle 
against  his  own  anguish  and  despair,  by  con- 
vincing him  of  the  possibility  of  his  rehabilitation 
as  a  productive  force,  and  as  the  protection  the 
society  of  tomorrow  should  be  provided  with 
against  the  curse  of  a  demoralizing  parasitism. 

RE-EDUCATION  SCHOOLS  IN  ITALY 

The  six  schools  for  the  re-education  of  blind 
soldiers  had  already  been  in  operation — some 
with  the  assistance  of  the  government,  others 
supported  by  the  philanthropy  of  private  citizens 
— when  the  law  of  March  1917,  dealing  with 
war-invalids,  regulated  their  efforts  and  deter- 
mined their  functions.  This  law  stipulates  that 
soldiers  with  eye-wounds  must  be  promptly 
removed  from  the  war-zone  to  the  three  concen- 
tration hospitals  at  Milan,  Florence  and  Rome; 
when  they  no  longer  need  medical  attention  and 
are  declared  totally  blind,  o'r  without  perception 
sufficient  for  vision,  they  are  transferred  for 
training  and  re-education  to  the  institutes  which 
have  been  recognized  by  the  military  adminis- 

1  Translated  from  Reports,  Inter-Allied  Conference  on 
the  After-Care  of  Disabled  Men,  London,  1918,  p.  283-311. 


tration  in  a  proclamation  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  War.  These  institutes,  although 
considered  civil  establishments,  are  under  the 
hygienic,  sanitary  and  disciplinary  supervision 
of  the  Director  of  Health  attached  to  the  respec- 
tive army  corps,  and  they  are  subordinated  to 
the  CEuvre  Nationale,  an  institution  created  by 
the  same  law  to  provide  for  the  care  of  all  the 
war  disabled. 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  the  work 
of  the  re-educational  schools  was  facilitated  by  a 
regulation  according  to  which,  during  the  long 
months  of  convalescence  in  the  concentration 
hospitals,  the  blinded  soldiers  must  undergo  a 
preliminary  psychic  preparation  for  their  new 
and  toilsome  life  among  the  shadows,  and  a 
methodical  sense-training  which,  if  scientifically 
controlled,  soon  leads  them  out  of  the  night  of 
despair  into  which  they  sink  on  the  day  they 
lose  the  hope  of  light,  and  arouses  their  interest 
for,  and  attention  to,  all  that  lies  about  them 
and  which  little  by  little  comes  to  constitute 
their  world.  Sense-training  and  the  physiologi- 
cal and  psychic  preparation  of  the  blind  soldier 
have  found  in  Professor  Bordelli  of  Florence  a 
veritable  scientific  apostle.  In  the  'Villa  Trollope' 
section  of  the  military  hospital  at  Florence,  which 
is  under  his  direction,  he  neglects  no  means,  not 
even  games — which  he  improvises  brilliantly — 
for  developing  the  sense  of  form,  of  weight,  and 
of  space  in  the  blind  soldiers  confided  to  his  care, 
and  for  providing  them,  by  painstakingly  train- 
ing the  senses  which  have  not  been  impaired, 
with  an  endowment  of  elementary  sensations 
which,  gradually  rendered  automatic  and  uncon- 
scious, replace  those  that  had  formerly  centered 
about  the  sense  of  sight. 

Professor  Cirincione  at  Rome  and  Professor 
Denti  at  Milan  conduct  the  pre-re-educational 
work  in  the  concentration  hospitals  under  their 
direction  along  similar  lines. 
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The  first  school  to  be  established  in  Italy  was 
that  in  Florence.  It  was  opened  to  the  first  of 
our  war  blind  as  early  as  November  1915  in  a 
charming  villa  in  the  Via  della  Robbia,  which 
later  became  a  school  for  the  re-education  of 
officers  only;  in  other  words,  the  school  for  the 
blind  soldiers  was  removed.  Very  happy  was 
the  choice  of  the  new  site;  a  most  delightful 
situation,  endless  gardens,  tilled  lands  sloping 
gently  toward  the  fertile  valley,  spacious,  well- 
aired  rooms,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city, 
flooded  with  sunlight  and  pure  air,  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  the  sites  chosen  in  Italy  for  the  blind 
soldiers,  the  one  best  calculated  to  reconcile  them 
with  life,  conquered  as  they  must  needs  be  by 
the  magic  spell  of  the  great  comforting  mother, 
Nature,  who  reserves  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
expressions  of  her  beauty  even  for  those  who 
cannot  enjoy  them  with  their  eyes.  One  hundred 
and  forty-six  blind  soldiers  have  already  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  this  house;  fifty-seven  of  these 
have  been  dismissed  as  having  completed  their 
re-education,  twenty  could  not  complete  their  re- 
education for  family  reasons,  six  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  institutions,  four  were  removed 
for  disciplinary  reasons,  one  not  capable  of 
re-education  took  the  same  degree;  and  on 
March  31  of  this  year  the  roster  included  the 
names  of  fifty  additional  soldiers. 

The  school  at  Rome  was  the  second;  it  was 
opened  in  the  latter  part  of  1915  in  the  splendid 
Villa  Aldobrandini,  whence  it  was  later  trans- 
ferred to  a  charming  location  at  Frascati.  It  has 
recently  been  re-transferred  to  Rome  near  the 
Avenue  des  Parioli;  but  the  blind  soldiers  miss 
the  beautiful  silent  roads  of  Frascati,  where  they 
could  walk  about  alone  in  the  open,  and  find 
there  a  sweet  serenity  of  spirit,  inhaling  the 
tranquil  peace  of  the  fields  during  the  intervals 
between  one  occupation  and  another.  Next  came 
Milan.  The  Milan  school  for  the  re-education 
of  blind  soldiers  was  opened  January  6,  1916  and 
occupied  a  wing  of  the  great  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  rue  Vivaio  7,  the  spacious  workrooms  of 
which  are  well  adapted  to  the  development  of  a 
vocational  school  and  so  flooded  with  sunlight 
and  air  that  the  place  loses  much  of  its  austere 
severity.     The  building  is  almost  wholly  sur- 


rounded by  a  great  garden,  a  little  part  of  which 
is  set  aside  for  the  use  of  blind  soldiers. 

A  much  more  circumscribed  place  is  allotted 
for  the  games  and  recreation  of  the  blind  soldiers 
in  the  re-educational  school  at  Naples;  the  school 
is  located  in  the  quarters  in  which  the  Patronat 
National  Margherita  has  for  years  been  develop- 
ing an  educational  system  for  those  who  are  born 
blind,  and  there  the  blind  soldiers  study  and 
work  in  sympathetic  comradeship  with  the 
civilian  blind  —  an  association  productive  of 
numerous  benefits  and  very  few  inconveniences. 

The  school  at  Catania  has  been  in  operation 
since  March  1917  and  can  accommodate  thirty 
pupils.  On  February  15,  seven  invalids  were 
quartered  there. 

The  school  at  Padua  has  been  discreetly  active, 
but  the  site  of  the  city,  at  one  time  grown  quite 
dangerous,  has  prevented  this  re-educational 
school  from  developing  and  producingall  thegood 
results    promised    by  its  splendid    preparation. 

The  schools  of  Florence,  Milan,  and  Rome, 
have  been  and  are  still  the  most  active,  for  they 
were  endowed  with  organizations  adapted  to 
permit  the  ample  development  of  their  work. 

The  soldier  who,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  full 
flush  of  strength,  falls  stricken  from  the  light  of 
day  into  darkness,  ought  not  to  remain  blind, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  ordinarily  used ; 
as  Professor  Auguste  Romagnoli,  that  wise  and 
learned  student  of  the  life  of  the  blind,  has  well 
said  "the  blinded  soldier  is  an  ormal  man  com- 
pelled to  live  in  darkness." 

Whoever  reflects  on  the  profound  sense  of  this 
assertion  cannot  avoid  at  least  the  obvious  in- 
ference that  the  work  of  education  must  not 
necessarily  follow  the  mistaken  course  of  the 
educational  work  traditionally  employed  for 
those  born  blind. 

The  man  become  blind  still  sees  with  his 
memory;  his  stored-up  impressions  are  re- 
awakened, revived  by  the  least  token  which 
recalls  the  sensation  of  a  form  or  a  weight  or  a 
distance,  of  any  surface  or  object,  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  previously  acquired  by  him  be- 
comes even  more  vivid  the  more  there  is  a  shut- 
ting out  of  the  multitude  of  images  which  simul- 
taneously distract  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  looks  about  him. 
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If  we  keep  in  mind  this  ability  of  the  war 
blind,  it  becomes  clear  hat  the  list  of  occupa- 
tions which  the  blind  soldier  can  successfully 
undertake  will  include  far  more  than  the  occu- 
pations for  which  those  who  are  born  blind 
are  at  present  trained;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  important  to  take  account  of  another 
factor,  namely,  the  moral  depression  and  dis- 
couragement which  paralyzes  the  will  of  the 
blind  soldier  and  provokes  the  distrust  to 
which  he  gives  himself  up — a  state  of  mind 
which  renders  it  ill-advised,  at  the  beginning,  to 
encourage  him  to  undertake  a  calling  that  pre- 
sents any  difficulty. 

That  is  why  our  re-educational  schools  offer 
all  their  charges,  at  least  during  the  first  days  of 
their  stay,  a  choice  of  those  occupations  which 
have  an  easy  apprenticeship,  thus  providing 
them  all,  the  more  intelligent  no  less  than  the 
more  backward,  with  the  almost  immediate 
consolation  of  an  initial  victory  over  the  discour- 
aging darkness  that  dominates  them.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  easiest  kinds  of  work: 
caning  chairs,  brush-making,  broom-making, 
manufacture  of  cord-work  for  various  purposes, 
of  straw  mats,  etc.  All  these  occupations  afford 
both  the  rural  and  the  urban  blind  a  useful  dis- 
traction and  at  the  same  time  the  hope  of  making 
a  little  money. 

The  majority  of  the  blind  in  our  various  re- 
educational  schools  have  learned  one  or  two 
occupations.  The  less  intelligent  and  the  lazy 
do  not  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost;  but  the 
most  active  and  intelligent,  after  spending  sev- 
eral days  at  these  commonplace,  primitive  tasks, 
are  bored  by  them  and  seek  to  busy  themselves 
with  occupations  more  difficult  to  acquire,  and 
so  pass  on  to  the  saddlery  and  the  shoe  making 
shops,  to  the  work  of  bookbinding,  basket- 
weaving,  wood-working;  and  they  might  well 
take  up  metal  and  crystal-working,  too,  if  only 
we  had  workshops  like  those  in  France  adapted 
to  these  last  kinds  of  work. 

After  a  period  of  trying  out  the  individual 
aptitudes,  the  choice  of  a  calling,  although  ac- 
complished in  part  under  the  efficient  advice  of 
the  directors  of  the  re-educational  schools,  is  left 
to  the  soldiers  themselves;  it  has  been  observed 
that  they  do  not  always  voluntarily  return  to 


their  old  work,  to  the  callings  they  had  followed 
before  the  war;  those  who  do  resume  their  former 
activity  are  likely  to  experience  at  the  beginning 
hours  of  despondency  and  gloom  which  are 
spared  those  who  undertake  an  apprenticeship 
in  callings  they  have  never  before  followed.  The 
effort  of  accomplishing  in  the  dark  the  same 
operations  which  long  practice  had  rendered 
automatic  and  effortless  when  they  were  still 
able  to  see,  fatigues  and  irritates  the  war  blind, 
and  is  most  discouraging. 

But,  if  one  can  induce  them  to  overcome  the 
impatience  and  the  gloom  of  the  first  days  and 
so  manage  that  little  by  little  they  re-acquire  a 
love  for  their  former  vocation,  a  real  service  will 
be  accomplished,  and  it  is  to  this  goal  that  all 
our  re-educational  schools  direct  their  efforts. 
Naturally,  the  war  blind  could  not  undertake 
with  hope  of  success  those  callings  in  which  light 
is  an  indispensible  factor  (bakers,  pastry-cooks, 
masons  and  very  many  others),  so  that  these 
callings  may  be  excluded  a  priori.  Nevertheless, 
the  list  of  vocations  which  the  war  blind  can 
take  up  with  advantage  comprises  not  a  few 
rendered  accessible  to  the  war  blind  with  the 
help  of  special  tools  which  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  work  with  sureness  and  precision  and 
with  relative  rapidity.  Some  of  these  tools  have 
been  invented  by  the  blind  themselves  during  the 
course  of  their  re-education,  others  by  the  in- 
structors in  the  various  schools;  those  originat- 
ing in  the  Milan  school,  samples  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  exhibition  that  was  opened  simul- 
taneously with  this  congress,  are  very  numerous 
and  interesting  for  their  practical  value.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  tools  for  blind  workers  are  the 
more  valuable  the  simpler  in  parts  and  the  easier 
to  carry  about  they  are.  A  complicated,  un- 
wieldy, machine-like,  expensive  tool,  fatiguing 
for  the  worker  to  carry  home  with  him  to  his 
family,  whether  to  the  country  or  to  the  city, 
cannot  be  easily  replaced  if  it  wears  out  or  breaks 
down,  and  may  compel  the  worker  to  long 
periods  of  idleness,  which  may  be  very  long  if 
the  worker  does  not  live  in  a  locality  where  the 
damage  can  be  easily  repaired,  or  if  the  cost  of 
repair  is  too  high  for  his  economic  resources. 

For  former  laborers  who  have  lost  their  sight, 
agricultural    work    is    the    most    practical    and 
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satisfies  a  real  social  and  individual  need.  The 
farm-colony  attached  to  our  re-educational 
school  at  Florence  proves  that  in  Italy,  too,  the 
experiment  of  restoring  to  the  soil  the  affections 
and  the  energies  of  our  heroic  peasants  who  have 
sacrificed  the  light  of  their  eyes  for  their  country 
has  been  undertaken  on  a  generous  scale  and  a 
firm  foundation;  this  experiment  has  succeeded 
perfectly.  The  example  set  by  France  and 
England  and  the  fame  of  the  magnificent  results 
achieved  at  St.  Dunstans  by  the  admirable  ac- 
tivity of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  could  not  long  remain 
without  imitators  in  our  country,"  alma  mater 
frugum,"  which  will  be  indebted  especially  to  the 
scope  of  its  agricultural  development  for  its 
future  prosperity.  The  favorable  agricultural 
conditions  afforded  the  blind  soldiers  housed  in 
the  re-educational  school  at  Florence  have  made 
quite  feasible  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
impossible.  Thanks  to  the  accessibility  of 
available  farm  land,  the  experiment  has  been 
profitably  undertaken  at  Florence,  in  classic 
Tuscany,  which  boasts  a  long  tradition  of  prac- 
tical sages  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  There,  the 
number  of  farm  workers  is  much  larger  than  the 
number  of  artisans  and  industrial  workers,  and 
thanks  to  contracts  based  on  metayage  (share- 
farming) — which  give  the  worker  the  right  to 
half  the  produce  he  cultivates — the  peasants  are 
fonder  of  the  soil  here  than  elsewhere. 

I  judge  it  opportune,  at  this  point,  to  cite 
some  passages  from  the  fine  account  which 
Commandeur  Gioli,  director  of  the  re-educational 
school  at  Florence,  published  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  past  year,  and  which  portrays 
most  vividly  the  character  and  the  goal  of  the 
endeavor  he  so  worthily  directs. 

Since  the  majority  of  those  soldiers  belong  to  the 
farming  classes  and  are  therefore  blind  men  who  live  at 
a  distance  from  the  industrial  centers,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  if  one  wanted  to  accomplish  a  really  practical 
thing  it  was  desirable  to  confine  the  workers  to  tasks 
which,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  tools  required 
to  accomplish  them,  and  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  necessary  raw  material  could  be  acquired,  lend 
themselves  readily  to  alternation,  on  occasion,  with 
other  tasks  such  as  a  blind  laborer  might  easily  perform. 

As  a  result,  our  school,  desiring  to  restore  its  pupils 
to  their  native  environment,  did  not  consider  it  wise  to 


establish,  at  the  beginning,  too  large  a  number  of  voca- 
tions and  confined  itself  to  a  few,  only. 

That  is  why  we  took  up  basket-weaving,  the  manu- 
facture of  all  sorts  of  brooms,  of  brushes,  etc.,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  manufacture  of  rush  bottoms  for 
chairs,  cord-work  and  feather-work,  the  straw-covering 
of  demijohns,  the  manufacture  of  reed-caned  chairs, 
and,  within  certain  limits,  agricultural  labor;  but  all  of 
these  have  been  undertaken  with  the  firm  intention  of 
giving  them  the  comprehensive  development  which 
they  merit  in  the  triple  social,  hygienic,  and  economic 
relation,  for  we  all  know  the  attraction  of  the  soil  for 
those  who  are  bound  to  it  by  indescribable  traditions, 
by  vivid  and  persistent  memories,  the  sources  of  ever- 
lasting homesickness.   . 

At  this  point,  the  report  continues  with  a 
record  of  the  additional  sorts  of  callings,  both 
manual  and  intellectual,  instruction  in  which  is 
afforded  by  the  school  at  Florence,  then  lingers 
with  satisfaction  on  the  development  achieved 
by  the  agricultural  section  modelled  after  the 
St.  Dunstans  success,  and  continues: 

We  have  been  able  during  the  proper  seasons  and 
under  the  direction  of  an  astonishingly  skillful  blind 
agriculturalist,  to  prove  to  our  charges  that  great  pos- 
sibilities still  remain  open  to  the  blind,  especially  if  they 
are  given  work  in  an  environment  they  knew  when 
they  were  still  able  to  see  and  at  tasks  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  Further,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
realize  the  plan  of  a  complete  section  that  would  include 
gardening,  horticulture,  fruit-growing,  poultry-farming, 
rabbit-breeding,  and  agriculture,  we  have  succeeded, 
thanks  to  an  excellent  'sighted' instructor,  in  helping  our 
blind  to  accomplish  what  they  would  never  have 
believed  possible,  and  which,  had  they  returned  to  their 
families  they  might  never  have  dared  to  attempt. 

The  visitor  to  the  re-educational  school  at 
Florence  (which,  because  of  the  serious  illness  of 
Commandeur  Gioli,  is  at  present  directed  by 
Lieutenant  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  a  war  blind  native 
of  the  Trentino,  who  devotes  to  the  assistance  of 
his  companions  in  misfortune  the  same  ardor 
which  he  formerly  devoted  to  the  liberation  of 
his  country)  cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  ease 
with  which  the  blind  soldiers  prune  the  vines, 
make  grafts,  reap,  etc.,  singing  to  the  Sun  the 
old  familiar  songs  which  are  carried  along 
through  the  free  air  like  a  hymn  to  life. 

But,  when  one  has  observed  with  satisfaction 
the  remarkable  results  achieved  at  Florence,  it 
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must  be  admitted  that  even  if  all  the  re-educa- 
tional schools  in  Italy  were  patterned  after  this 
school  at  Florence,  they  would  by  no  means  cor- 
respond to  the  specific  needs  of  certain  districts 
where  most  of  the  workers  are  artisans  by  choice, 
and  need  a  re-education  which  will  permit  a 
gradual  re-adaptation  to  their  former  mode 
of  life. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  former 
peasant  a  systematic  re-education  in  the  tasks 
which  he  is  able  to  take  up  again  in  some  meas- 
ure, if  he  feels  himself  drawn  toward  them  and 
has  the  aid  of  a  sighted  person.  The  case  is  quite 
otherwise  for  the  crippled  worker  who  must  learn 
to  use  his  stump  and  his  working  prosthesis  and 
who  could  not  recover  his  skill  and  capacity  for 
labor  without  systematic  exercise  continued 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  instructor. 

Upon  their  return  to  their  families,  many 
among  the  peasant  blind  who  underwent  re- 
education in  the  schools  of  Rome,  Milan,  and 
elsewhere,  have  spontaneously  resumed  their 
former  work,  when  their  blindness  permitted; 
and  this  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  once  the 
blind  soldier  is  confident  of  a  certain  capacity 
for  work,  it  is  not  necessary  during  the  period  of 
his  re-education  to  drill  him  in  all  the  kinds  of 
work  to  which  he  is  attracted,  and  which  are 
compatible  with  his  blindness,  in  order  to  per- 
suade him  to  devote  himself  to  them;  else  re- 
education would  yield  results  of  too  empiric  and 
limited  a  kind,  and  the  re-educated  worker 
would  be  nothing  but  a  machine  capable  only 
of  the  operations  he  had  been  taught.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  his  sense  training  is  adequate,  he 
should  leave  the  school  not  so  much  skilled  in 
the  performance  of  a  limited  series  of  farming  or 
manual  operations  (the  time  allotted  by  law  for 
the  re-education  of  the  war  blind  is  too  short  to 
encourage  the  hope  that  they  can  acquire  at  the 
end  of  this  period  a  practical  mastery  of  any 
calling),  as  disposed  to  struggle  with  the  difficul- 
ties which  may  eventually  arise  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  vocation  which  is  to  benefit  them  most  and 
bring  them  a  true  moral  consolation. 

If  our  peasant  desires  to  take  up  gardening, 
horticulture,  poultry  or  rabbit  farming,  special- 
ties which  can  be  carried  on  within  a  confined 


area  and  which  therefore  should  be  adapted  to 
our  war  blind  (as  they  have  already  been  adapted 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  especially  in  Eng- 
land), he  will  understand  the  need  for  scientific 
and  methodical  instruction  in  those  specialties; 
and  in  this  case,  specialized  re-education  with 
special  working  tools  could  be  of  service.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
our  rural  districts  lack  all  intellectual  and  moral 
preparation  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  a  tentative 
attempt  in  the  Milan  school  at  a  practical  course 
in  poultry  farming  did  not  succeed  because  the 
peasants  took  no  interest  in  re-education,  being 
natural  scoffers  at  anything  methodic  or  sys- 
tematic, and  loyal  to  the  irrational  breeding 
technic  generally  popular  in  the  provinces.  It 
might  be  objected  that  the  efficacy  of  re-educa- 
tion consists  precisely  in  the  capacity  for  over- 
coming certain  prejudices;  but,  even  if  one  did 
succeed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  pupil, 
is  the  pupil,  once  restored  to  his  family,  to  be 
expected  to  conquer  the  conservatism  of  his 
environment? 

The  occupations  taken  up  in  the  Italian  re- 
educational  schools  by  the  intellectuals  are  of  the 
nature  of  individual  vocations,  very  much  the 
same  as  those  such  men  take  up  in  the  other 
belligerent  countries:  massage,  language-study, 
piano-tuning,  music,  commercial  branches,  and, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  preliminary  prep- 
aration, studies  with  the  object  of  earning  ulti- 
mately even  a  doctor's  diploma. 

The  war  blind  officers,  most  of  whom  have 
been  gathered  together  in  a  beautiful  villa  in 
Florence,  take  up  the  various  occupations  men- 
tioned below;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  mere  pri- 
vates who  exhibit  a  genuine  aptitude  for  study 
rather  than  for  an  apprenticeship  to  some  manual 
trade,  or  for  a  re-adaptation  to  the  calling  they 
had  formerly  followed.  Thus  there  is  the  ex- 
peasant  who  is  all  enthusiasm  for  Braille  and 
who  takes  up  the  study  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  elementary  school  diploma,  at  least;  or 
the  ex-artisan,  who,  having  suffered  in  addition 
to  the  total  loss  of  sight  other  disabilities  (a  limb: 
a  portion  of  a  limb),  turns  to  telephony  and  to 
typewriting  for  occupation  and   for  a  livelihood. 

Various  methods  are  employed  in  the  Italian 
schools  in  the  teaching  of  Braille:    in  Naples, 
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individual  instruction  is  supplemented  by  group 
instruction,  which  has  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  blind  soldiers  to  a  friendly  rivalry  with  the 
civilian  pupils. 

The  directress  of  the  re-educational  school  at 
Naples,  a  member  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  in 
secular  life  Adelaide  Tomaio,  inspired  by  a  happy 
patriotism,  bringing  from  life  an  accurate,  prac- 
tical, and  very  just  insight  without  the  limita- 
tions of  partisanship  or  religious  prejudice, 
delights  in  the  harmony  that  reigns  for  all  their 
disparity  between  the  civilian  and  the  military 
elements  that  are  assembled  in  her  school.  Side 
by  side,  her  soldier  and  civilian  blind  work  at  the 
weaving  of  both  ordinary  baskets  and  baskets 
de  luxe,  attaining  results  very  near  perfection; 
they  bind  books  both  durably  and  elegantly; 
they  manufacture  window  mats  both  of  esparto 
and  of  cocoa-matting;  they  practice  typewriting, 
stenography,  and  even — those  who  are  gifted,  at 
least — music;  and  all  this  work  is  organized  with 
the  detailed  solicitude  of  a  heart  that  inspires  the 
pupils  with  confidence. 

The  schools  which  have  given  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  manual  trades,  venturing  beyond 
the  restricted  circle  of  the  recognized  callings  of 
the  blind  in  order  to  experiment  with  more  com- 
plicated callings,  are  those  of  Rome,  etc.,  and 
above  all,  that  at  Milan.  At  Rome,  under  the 
inspiring  influence  of  Augusto  Romagnoli,  the 
director  of  the  school  at  Rome,  there  have  been 
developed  workshops  for  wood-working  (carpen- 
tering) and  for  leather-working  (shoemaking, 
saddlery)  along  truly  modern  lines,  with  most 
satisfactory  results. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
subtle  distinction  drawn  by  M.  Romagnoli  be- 
tween those  born  blind  and  those  become  blind 
as  adults.  This  distinction  explains  why  his 
system  of  education  aims  at  reconstructing  the 
blinded  soldier  psychically  and  at  re-adapting 
him  to  his  environment  by  means  of  a  methodical 
and  organized  sensory  re-education,  rather  than 
at  drilling  him  in  the  learning  of  easy  vocations, 
a  process  which  enervates  his  spirit  and  blights 
any  hope  of  a  return  to  communal  life.  Readers 
who  peruse  the  statistical  data  of  the  school  at 
Rome  will  note  the  word  orientation  among  the 
subjects  taught,  and  in  the  margin  a  note  to  this 


effect:  "This  we  consider  the  most  important 
part  of  the  re-education;  hence  it  is  included 
among  the  subjects  that  must  be  studied." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  in  this  phrase 
there  is  implied  an  entire  program  which  em- 
braces the  future  of  the  individual  become  blind 
with  a  more  profound  humanity  than  can  be 
found  in  other  more  detailed  programs  for  the 
re-education  of  blind  soldiers. 

Indeed,  what  is  a  blinded  soldier,  from  the 
moment  he  is  transferred  from  the  hospital 
where  he  was  informed  of  his  fate  to  the  re- 
educational  school,  if  not  a  being  who  feels  himself 
lost,  a  creature  without  a  goal,  an  atom  in  space 
where  all  form,  all  color,  all  beauty  are  swallowed 
in  the  black  gulf  into  which  he  has  been  hurled, 
depriving  him  not  only  of  light  but  even  of  the 
perception  of  time?  Help  him  to  find  himself  in 
the  gloom,  and  you  will  save  him.  And  when 
M.  Romagnoli  speaks  of  orientation,  he  refers 
not  only  to  the  faculty  which  enables  the  indi- 
vidual to  move  about  unembarrassed,  avoiding 
the  obstacles  in  his  path  and  turning  to  the  right 
or  the  left  in  accordance  with  his  goal;  he  implies 
rather  a  rallying  of  all  those  faculties,  which  the 
dominant  guidance  of  vision  had  hitherto  left 
inert  or  passive — putting  them  into  direct  touch 
with  the  environment,  making  them  serve  as  the 
new  avenues  of  sensation — in  short,  converting 
the  other  senses,  by  means  of  methodical  exer- 
cises, into  a  second  sight,  so  to  speak,  an  induc- 
tion or  an  intuition  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
vision. 

Thus,  re-adjusted  to  his  environment,  the  in- 
dividual will  be  to  some  extent  re-found,  no 
longer  a  passive  creature  capable  only  of  the 
work  he  may  be  drilled  to  perform,  but  able  to 
seek  out  for  himself  suitable  working  aids,  to 
modify  his  environment  in  harmony  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal,  to  work  at  creating  his 
own  world  for  himself — a  world  which  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sighted,  although  its  re- 
flections may  differ,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
making  communal  life  and  endeavor  impossible. 

Re-education,  understood  in  this  sense,  per- 
mits a  development  of  all  those  callings  with 
difficult  apprenticeship  the  exercise  of  which  both 
leads  to  progress  in  sensory  education  and  pre- 
pares slowly  for  this  new  orientation  which  will 
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afford  the  true  basis  on  which  the  man  become 
blind  can  build  his  future. 

In  the  re-educational  school  at  Milan,  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  direct  from  the  very 
beginning,  I  believe  we  have  instinctively  inter- 
preted, so  far  as  we  were  able,  even  in  conflict 
with  certain  current  notions,  the  instructional 
principles  and  the  profound  spirit  of  the  re- 
educational  work  that  guide  the  illustrious 
Master,  Romagnoli. 

Orientation,  as  such,  is  not  included  in  our 
program  of  studies,  but  the  orientation  of  the 
blind  soldier  directs  our  whole  educational  en- 
deavor in  such  fashion  as  to  make  of  this  being 
that  feels  itself  lost,  a  man  capable  of  re-taking 
his  place  in  the  world  of  those  who  see,  capable 
of  extracting  from  his  re-education  the  elements 
of  a  new  life  of  remunerative  work  and  of  moral 
contentment. 

Among  the  trade-courses,  are  offered,  with  truly 
admirable  results,  papier-mach6  work,  which  is 
easy  and  remunerative  (in  normal  times,  at 
least),  and  the  manufacture  of  small  tubs,  the 
entire  article  being  manufactured  by  the  blind 
worker,  including  the  construction  of  the  bottom 
and  the  setting  of  the  iron  hoops,  without  re- 
course to  the  aid  of  those  who  can  see,  resulting 
none  the  less  in  perfect  construction.  Carpen- 
tering and  cobbling  are  just  as  successful,  so  that 
we  hope  that  the  workmanship  of  our  re-edu- 
cated blind  will  be  appreciated  at  its  intrinsic 
value,  and  not  because  of  any  sentiment  of  pity 
which  will  fade  with  time  and  which  is  certainly 
not  a  reliable  factor  in  the  success  of  those  who 
are  its  objects. 

PLACING  THE  RE-EDUCATED  BLIND 

Just  as  the  work  of  re-education  should  not  be 
regarded  as  an  end  in  itself,  so  the  graduates  of 
such  training  should  not  be  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves after  they  finish  their  schooling,  especially 
as  the  social  environment  is  not  ready  to  receive 
them. 

"Where  should  the  blinded  soldier  pursue  his 
calling?"  This  question  was  raised  by  Paul 
Emard,  Director  of  the  Convalescent  Home  for 
Blind  Soldiers  in  the  Rue  de  Ruilly,  Paris,  in  his 
splendid  report  on  the  work  developed  during 
these  years  of  warfare   .      .      .   "At  home?   In 


workshops  among  those  who  can  see,  or  in  work- 
shops organized  expressly  for  the  blind?" 

The  same  question  has  doubtless  confronted 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  this  problem,  for 
it  is  by  no  means  apparent  to  what  extent  the 
re-educated  blind  worker  is  to  be  considered  as 
disabled  (diminue),  to  what  extent  his  economic 
usefulness  is  appraisable  and  recognized,  to  what 
extent  he  would  find  it  undesirable  to  return  to  his 
native  district  if  his  family  is  housed  in  sur- 
roundings favorable  neither  to  his  own  work  nor 
to  their  moral  aspirations,  to  what  extent  he 
would  be  at  home  in  the  company  of  sighted 
workers  in  ordinary  workshops  or  among  blind 
workers,  in  organizations  established  expressly 
for  the  blind. 

The  problem  is  both  interesting  and  perplex- 
ing, involving  as  it  does  a  determination  of  the 
lines  along  which  will  be  developed  the  future 
destinies  of  our  war  blind. 

Examination  of  certain  of  the  solutions  already 
announced — solutions  which  at  first  sight  may 
seem  more  attractive  than  others — may  well 
begin  with  those  plans  which  make  for  the  group 
work  of  the  blind  in  establishments  created 
especially  for  this  purpose.  They  have  two  forms : 

1.  Workhouses  solely  for  blind  workers,    under    the 

direction  and  the  trusteeship  of  the  sighted. 

2.  Cooperative  workshops  for  the  blind,  with  or  without 

the  cooperation  of  workers  who  can  see. 

In  support  of  the  first  of  these,  a  great  many 
arguments  have  been  advanced  based  on  current 
notions  concerning  the  employment  possibilities 
of  the  blind  and  the  output  of  the  blind  worker, 
the  inability  of  the  blind  to  compete  against 
those  who  can  see,  and  on  the  a  priori  supposition 
that  for  such  and  such  reasons  (e.  g.,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  one's  way  about  in  a  large  workshop 
among  unfamiliar  machinery  and  tools,  the  need 
for  a  continued  dependence  upon  others  and  for 
petty  services,  slowness  in  the  change  from  one 
operation  to  another,  etc.)  work  with  normal 
workmen  would  lead  to  the  humiliation  of  those 
for  whom  we  wish  to  prepare  a  happy  and  serene 
existence.  Thus  there  has  been  evolved  the  idea 
of  a  workshop  for  the  blind  under  the  direction 
of  normal  practical  workers  and  the  guardianship 
of  a  provident  society  which  will  look  after  the 
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development  of  the  workshop  by  arranging  for 
a  subsidy  of  the  more  or  less  artificial  life  of  the 
institution  so  that  the  workers  will  derive  an 
appreciable  and  satisfactory  wage.  But  along 
with  this  scheme  there  has  appeared  another, 
according  to  which  blind  workers  will  be  enabled 
to  establish  their  own  workshop,  providing  for 
its  installation  and  organization  themselves, 
profiting  more  or  less  from  the  collaboration  of 
normal  workers,  according  as  they  find  it  neces- 
sary or  not,  but  wholly  as  free  individuals  con- 
scious of  their  solidarity,  working  in  communal 
unity,  ready  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  share  their 
profits  or  their  losses. 

There  exists  an  important,  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  these  two  proposed  solutions, 
both  of  which  spring  from  the  idea  of  group- 
work  for  the  blind  in  establishments  created 
expressly  for  this  purpose;  one  displays  very 
little  faith  in  the  re-adaptation  to  life  that  is  the 
object  of  re-education;  the  other,  on  the  con- 
trary, displays  absolute  confidence  not  only  in 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  re-educated  war 
blind  but  also  in  their  ability  to  maintain  a  work- 
organization  which  demands  initiative,  adminis- 
trative ability,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  sureness 
of  judgment,  and  mutual  trust — an  organization 
which  would  certainly  provide  them  with  the 
opportunity  of  developing  their  enterprise  with 
a  completely  free  hand  and  in  a  worthy  way  in 
the  world  of  those  who  see. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  blind 
workers  taken  into  a  workhouse  organized  along 
the  lines  of  the  first  plan  would  find  themselves 
markedly  ill  at  ease ;  far  otherwise,  indeed.  They 
would  be  sure  of  their'  work  and,  what  is  more 
significant,  of  their  wages;  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  worry  about  the  sale  of  the  product. 

Even  normal  workers  who  are  engaged  at 
manual  labor  are  expected  to  accomplish  only 
their  allotted  tasks;  but,  whereas  they  turn  out 
enough  during  the  day  to  assure  the  continued 
goodwill  of  the  employers,  the  workhouse  blind, 
for  obvious  reasons  that  need  not  be  detailed 
here,  could  easily  find  means  of  avoiding  fatigue 
with  the  certainty  of  not  being  shown  out  into 
the  street. 

And,  inasmuch  as  nothing  would  be  neglected 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  lives  and  to  cheer 


them  up,  with  the  help  of  such  games  and  dis- 
tractions as  are  appropriate  to  their  misfortune, 
and  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  free  to  leave  the 
workhouse  whenever  they  pleased  (who  could 
dream,  indeed,  of  a  kind  of  contract  in  which  a 
worker  would  obligate  himself  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  a  workhouse,  even  if  it  were  a 
Garden  of  Delights?)  many  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  solution  is  the  best  that  can 
be  devised. 

If,  instead  of  establishing  re-educational 
schools,  the  war  blind  had  been  assembled,  as 
fast  as  they  came,  in  workhouses  of  this  sort,  and 
if  those  that  so  desired  had  been  offered  the  dis- 
traction of  some  simple,  easily-learned,  remun- 
erative calling  in  return  for  a  lifelong  hospitality, 
we  should  have  felt  that  such  an  institution  con- 
formed to  our  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the 
survivors  of  the  war,  and  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking designed  to  guarantee  the  future  security 
of  the  blind  under  a  vaguely  charitable  guise 
which,  without  offence  to  their  dignity,  could 
assume  the  burden  of  providing  for  their  care 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

But,  inasmuch  as  we  have  aimed  at  restoring 
the  blind  to  self-confidence  in  their  abilities,  why 
should  we  set  about  depriving  them  of  this  faith 
in  themselves  by  offering  them  a  plan  which  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  irre- 
parably inferior? 

On  the  other  hand,  who  can  be  sure  that  the 
blind  in  whom  re-education  has  revived  former 
ambitions  would  find  anything  attractive  in  the 
prospect  of  this  life  in  groups  composed  exclu- 
sively of  their  companions  in  misfortune,  and 
that  they  would  not  hold  it  a  necessary  evil  to 
which  the  blind  man  must  perforce  stoop,  not 
because  he  considers  himself  incapable  of  work- 
ing with  normal  workers,  but  because  he  under- 
stands that  others  have  this  opinion? 

If  the  intention  were  to  provide  a  workhouse 
for  the  blind  exclusively,  to  be  directed  by  men 
who  can  see  and  who  are  subordinated  to  a 
board  of  trustees,  an  institution  that  would  serve 
as  a  sort  of  asylum  or  refuge  where,  in  periods  of 
unemployment  or  other  temporary  distress,  the 
blind  might  meet  to  work  together  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  time,  to  compare  experiences  and  ex- 
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change  ideas — then  we  should  be  glad  to  approve 
the  plan  most  heartily. 

But  we  cannot  give  our  unqualified  approval 
to  a  workhouse  in  which  the  best  could  be  con- 
fused with  the  worst,  which  in  time  might  well 
become  a  mere  refuge  for  the  wholly  idle,  a  little 
world  of  narrow  interests,  a  closed  circle  in  which 
the  blind  would  cease  to  be  free  men. 

The  second  form  of  establishment  designed 
expressly  for  the  group-work  of  the  blind,  that  is 
to  say,  their  constitution  into  a  cooperative 
working  association,  involves  certain  'unknowns' 
which  cannot  be  precisely  evaluated  a  priori;  but 
it  is  a  plan  which  develops  right  out  of  the  best 
observation  of  the  results  of  re-education,  of 
which  it  is  nothing  but  a  spontaneous  if  not  a 
necessary  corollary. 

When  Paul  Emard  wrote  that  the  blind  need 
specially  organized  workshops  for  certain  call- 
ings, supplied  with  material  and  a  staff  ad  hoc, 
with  special  factory  tools,  he  did  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  this  organization  could  be  the 
exclusive  creation  of  those  interested,  who, 
placed  thus  in  an  environment  sympathetic 
toward  their  efforts  and  contributing  to  their 
success  by  means  of  special  facilities,  would 
feel  themselves  truly  integrated  into  the  life 
of  their  communities.  The  difficulties  of  the 
economic  struggle  would  stimulate  their  per- 
sonal energies;  they  would  learn  through  ex- 
perience to  adapt  their  activities  to  the  needs 
of  the  market;  in  order  to  prevent  exploi- 
tation, the  eventual  cooperation  of  the  normal 
workers  would  be  paid  by  and  subjected  to 
the  control  of  a  sort  of  syndicate  composed  of 
authorized  persons;  the  idle  (but  they  would  not 
continue  idle  in  the  face  of  the  example  of  the 
others)  would  be  excluded,  and  the  remainder, 
in  a  fine  fraternity  of  ambition,  would  grow 
proud  of  the  liberty  of  an  active  life.  Each 
worker,  spurred  on  by  the  desire  for  a  better 
wage,  would  grow  more  and  more  perfect  in  the 
performance  of  his  chosen  work;  his  world  would 
not  be  a  narrow  one,  for,  by  means  of  middlemen, 
the  associated  workers  would  keep  in  touch  with 
the  great  currents  of  economic  life,  so  as  to  par- 
ticipate therein  while  relying  solely  on  their  own 
energies. 


In  theory,  an  association  of  this  sort  would 
possess,  perhaps,  an  element  of  weakness  in  the 
inexperience  of  its  members,  who  should  be  ad- 
vised not  to  undertake  any  collective  work  until 
they  had  worked  a  while  in  the  workshops  of 
normal  workers,  so  that  each  might  specialize 
in  the  form  of  work  chosen,  which  specialty 
would  then  undergo  further  development  in  the 
cooperative  association. 

The  danger  that  this  community  of  interests 
may  later  give  place  to  cliques,  quarrels,  and 
misunderstandings  among  the  members  them- 
selves and  that  thus  the  vitality  of  the  coopera- 
ative  association  be  compromised  by  purely 
human  frailties,  is  a  possibility  that  can  be 
neither  foreseen  nor  forestalled.  In  any  event, 
granting  the  possibility  of  such  a  danger,  would 
it  be  reasonable  to  refuse  sympathetic  approval 
to  an  experiment  which  would  apply  the  prag- 
matic test  to  the  efficacy  of  both  the  moral  and 
the  material  results  which  re-education  can 
effect  both  for  the  good  of  the  individual  and 
society? 

INDIVIDUAL  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  blind  who  have  learned  a  calling  can 
follow  it  quite  like  normal  workers,  without 
having  recourse  to  organizations  established  ex- 
pressly for  their  benefit. 

Individual  home  work  is  best  adapted  to  the 
domestic  and  sentimental  needs  of  most  of  the  re- 
educated, and  affords  a  sufficient  return  for  the 
good  workman  who  takes  it  up.  Various  callings 
lend  themselves  well  to  home  work,  especially 
those  which  can  be  considered  the  simplest,  such 
as  brush-making,  chair-caning,  cord-work,  the 
manufacture  of  brooms  and  other  articles  of 
common  use;  the  re-educated  blind  workers, 
without  assistance  from  anyone,  can  make 
brushes,  can  cane  chairs,  make  the  cord  work 
for  ladies'  bicycles  and  marketing  bags;  further, 
they  can  make  brooms,  mats,  felt  slippers,  and 
several  sorts  of  baskets,  so  that  there  is  ground 
enough  for  believing  that  they  are  amply  pre- 
pared during  the  re-education  process  to  be  able 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  home  market. 

During  the  winter,  these  callings  can  be  pur- 
sued with  equal  profit  by  the  war-blinded  peas- 
ant.    The  same  is  true  for  those  who  are  not 
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attracted  by  work  in  the  fields  and  who  have 
not  been  able  or  willing  to  learn  those  callings 
which  Paul  Emard  justly  designates  as  'intelli- 
gent' (because,  being  difficult,  they  are  calculated 
to  develop  the  intelligence) ;  such  workers  can 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  these  simpler 
callings,  instead  of  making  them  mere  supple- 
mentary occupations,  and  thus  be  able  to  round 
out  their  pensions  and  provide  for  the  proper 
subsistence  of  their  families  and  themselves. 

The  home-worker  may  sometimes  find  it 
necessary  to  stop  work  for  want  of  raw  material, 
and  the  alternatives  of  an  oversupply  or  a  falling- 
off  in  demand  may  intervene  to  add  to  the 
difficulties,  sometimes  serious,  of  disposing  of 
the  product;  but,  as  I  shall  point  out  later,  a 
permanently  maintained  provident  society  could 
provide  for  means  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  uncertainties  and  the  hardships  in  the  lives 
of  these  men  who  are  so  exceptionally  worthy  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 

The  re-educated  workers  who  have  acquired 
more  complex  callings,  such  as  leather  or  wood- 
working, can  follow  their  crafts  at  home,  with 
or  without  the  collaboration  of  normal  workers, 
in  a  form  of  autonomous  individual  labor  which 
I  shall  call  more  highly  evolved.  A  saddler,  for 
example,  aided  by  his  mother,  his  sister,  or  any 
other  member  of  his  family,  can  repair  and  manu- 
facture harness  and  bridles.  With  as  little  aid, 
a  basket-weaver  can  manufacture  baskets.  The 
maker  of  wooden  tubs  and  vats,  given  proper 
quarters  and  special  tools,  can  be  equally  self- 
reliant  in  the  manufacture  of  these  wares.  Car- 
penter and  cobbler,  without  the  collaboration  of 
a  normal  worker,  can  also  carry  on  their  very 
varied  and  complex  work;  but  in  this  case  two 
sorts  of  cooperation  are  possible:  either  the 
soldier  may  hire  a  subordinate  as  'boy'  for  a  fee 
proportioned  to  his  services,  or  he  may  offer 
himself  for  day-work  at  a  wage,  taking  care, 
however,  that  he  is  not  exploited  by  the  greed 
of  others.  In  either  of  these  forms,  but  more 
especially  in  the  first,  the  blinded  worker  might 
well  find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  moral  satis- 
faction. It  is  true  that  the  blind  artisan  who 
invests  most  of  his  little  capital  in  a  little  shop 
runs  the  risk  of  losing  his  money;  but  this  danger 
tends  to  make  him  attentive  and  vigilant,  and 


the  desire  for  success  makes  him  active,  indus- 
trious, and  eager  to  perfect  his  skill  at  his  trade. 
A  timid  man,  a  lazy  man,  a  man  of  mediocre 
intelligence  should  not  attempt  this  road;  the 
enterprising  and  intelligent  man  can  undertake 
it  with  success. 

All  this  is  possible,  to  be  sure,  only  where  the 
environment,  principally  that  of  country  villages 
(into  which  the  influence  of  modern  ideas  and 
ideals  penetrates  so  slowly),  does  not  set  up 
against  the  goodwill  of  the  blinded  soldier,  re- 
turned to  his  family,  all  the  passive  resistance  of 
tradition  and  prejudice,  rendering  impossible  the 
realization  of  his  good  intentions  to  work  and  to 
re-adapt  himself  to  his  former  life.  Distrust  of 
the  working  abilities  of  the  blind,  the  consequent 
reluctance  to  give  them  any  work  or  orders;  the 
almost  religious  pity  they  inspire;  the  fear  that 
their  pension  may  be  revoked  if  they  do  work — 
all  these  and  other  negative  elements  compromise 
even  the  best  results  of  re-education;  and,  in 
this  case,  would  it  be  wise  to  advise  the  re- 
educated worker  to  return  to  his  birthplace,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  counsel  his  establish- 
ment in  a  city  where  he  could  pursue  his  indi- 
vidual calling  without  being  conspicuous,  without 
the  handicaps  of  prejudice  and  superstition, 
without  the  danger  of  exploitation? 

And  here  we  face  the  problem  of  autonomous 
individual  work  for  the  re-educated  artisan,  not 
in  his  own  home,  but  outside  it,  in  ordinary 
workshops,  in  collaboration  with  normal  workers. 

There  is  here  no  opportunity  to  dwell  on  the 
necessity  for  the  employment  of  the  blind  as 
masseurs,  telephone  operators,  typewriters,  ac- 
countants, commercial  correspondents,  etc.,  etc., 
in  the  ordinary  establishments  where  they  have 
only  to  prove  their  proficiency  to  be  appreciated. 
No  employes  are  more  attentive  and  less  absent- 
minded  than  our  re-educated  blind.  There  is 
record  of  many  cases  of  intelligent  men,  stricken 
blind  either  at  an  early  age  or  in  maturity,  who 
have  continued  their  previous  callings  and 
aroused  universal  admiration  for  the  work  they 
have  accomplished.  But  the  field  is  a  new  one 
for  artisans,  and  not  everyone  is  ready  to  con- 
sider their  employment  in  ordinary  workshops 
along  with  normal  workers  as  either  possible  or 
reasonable. 
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The  Hon.  Rinaldo  Rigola,  himself  accidentally 
blinded,  in  a  report  on  the  war  disabled  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Congress  for  public  edu- 
cation held  at  Rome,  wrote  as  follows  concerning 
the  war  blind: 

The  attempt  must  be  made  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
the  callings  and  the  positions  open  to  the  blind.  Every- 
one knows  that  in  almost  every  industry  there  occur 
manual  operations  which  the  blind  can  perform  very 
satisfactorily;  not  only  that,  but  modern  industrial 
technic,  which  seems  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  the 
human  factor  from  production,  limits  the  operator  more 
and  more  to  the  performance  of  simple  and  uniform 
motions  for  which  vision,  while  sdll  very  useful  to  be 
sure,  is  however  no  longer  a  necessity,  just  as  it  is  not 
a  necessity  to  the  man  who  turns  the  grindstone  for 
the  knife-grinder.  Telephone  operation  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  products  are  not  the  only  callings  that 
have  this  character  .  .  The  whole  question  nar- 
rows down  to  finding  the  proper  point  of  application  for 
the  working  energy  of  the  blind. 

Professor  H.  True,  director  of  the  ophthalmic 
hospital  and  of  the  workshop  school  for  blind 
soldiers  at  Montpellier,  in  an  account  of  the  war 
blind  published  in  1917  writes: 

I  shall  add  that  state  undertakings  (postoffice,  tele- 
graph, etc.)  can  provide  specialized  employment  for 
many  of  the  blind,  both  artisans  and  intellectuals.  The 
blind  and  the  sighted  are  sure  to  get  on  well  together 
and  aid  one  another  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good. 
In  all  respects,  the  war  blind  will  be  very  congenial 
co-workers. 

But  M.  Paul  Emard  seems  less  optimistic  on 
the  subject  of  the  entrance  of  blinded  workers 
into  the  ordinary  workshops,  and,  like  Professor 
Denti  at  Milan,  he  is  concerned  lest  they  be 
oppressed  or  exploited,  because,  says  he,  "indus- 
trial life  is  a  battle  in  which  there  is  neither 
indulgence  nor  pity  for  the  weak." 

Professor  Denti  believes  that  "the  blind  will 
never  be  able  to  turn  out  as  much  manual  labor 
as  those  who  can  see,  and  if  they  are  set  to 
working  side  by  side  with  the  latter,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  meet  the  competition." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
fields  of  real  life,  only  experience  can  give  a  sure 
answer;  further,  that  the  fear  that  the  war 
blind  may  eventually  find  themselves  in  difficulty 
should  they  attempt  to  associate  their  activity 


with  that  of  normal  workers,  and  the  conjecture 
that  they  may  be  the  victims  of  negligence  and 
confusion,  should  not  suffice  to  justify  the  rejec- 
tion of  an  experiment  which  an  intensive  and 
truly  humanitarian  propaganda  among  normal 
employes  and  employers  could  render  possible, 
with  the  consequent  success  of  the  most  thor- 
ough-going re-integration  of  the  war  blind  into 
the  communal  life. 

All  the  more  so,  since  the  re-adaptation  of  the 
blinded  soldier  to  life  has  made  imperative  the 
invention  of  special  auxiliary  tools  with  the  help 
of  which  the  blind  worker  can  augment  his  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  the  perfection  and  speed 
of  his  work. 

If  a  blind  worker  should  specialize,  after  his 
re-education,  in  some  operation  which  he  can 
perform  as  well  as  any  other  able  and  skilled 
worker,  why  should  he  not  find  advantageous 
employment  in  an  ordinary  workshop?  Apply- 
ing the  principles  of  the  division  of  labor,  so 
generally  introduced  into  all  the  branches  of 
modern  industry,  he  could  be  exclusively  en- 
gaged, e.  g.,  at  planing,  at  sewing  the  soles  of 
shoes,  at  making  barrel-staves,  and  at  other 
wood  and  iron-working  operations:  his  inferior- 
ity, when  compared  to  his  sighted  conpanions, 
would  grow  very  much  less  real,  and  perhaps  be 
cancelled  by  the  greater  attention  and  assiduity 
with  which  the  blind  go  about  their  business. 
And,  even  if  his  productivity  remain  inferior, 
why  should  he  feel  himself  humiliated  by  the 
receipt  of  a  wage  corresponding  to  the  value  of 
his  work?  The  output  of  workers  who  can  see 
is  by  no  means  uniform,  yet  the  inferior  worker 
who  produces  less  and  therefore  earns  less  is  not 
thereby  consigned  to  a  state  of  moral  inferiority. 

The  pensions  received  by  the  blind  would  sup- 
plement their  earnings,  even  if  these  were  in- 
ferior to  the  wages  received  by  normal  workers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  considerations 
should  win  approval  for  an  experiment  in  indi- 
vidual labor  in  ordinary  workshops  for  blind 
workers,  even  though  the  plan  has  met  with  no 
little  skepticism. 

Should  the  experiment  succeed,  what  a  life  it 
would  afford  our  re-educated  workers! 

M.  Paul  Emard  has  little  enthusiasm  for  the 
introduction    of    blind    workers    into    ordinary 
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workshops  because  he  fears  that  if  the  blind 
worker  should  specialize  in  the  performance  of  a 
single  task,  the  effect  would  be  to  blunt  his  in- 
telligence and  to  render  his  work  too  uniform 
and  monotonous.  Such  indeed  might  be  the  case 
if  the  blind  workman  pursued  his  specialty  at 
home,  or  in  a  workshop  for  the  blind,  remote 
from  the  bustle  and  stir  of  communal  life.  The 
spiritual  needs  of  the  blind  are  so  complex  that 
only  communal  life  can  satisfy  them,  for,  having 
once  known  the  light,  they  can  now  see  with  the 
eyes  of  others. 

At  all  events,  whatever  the  plan  chosen, 
whether  group-work  in  shops  established  ex- 
pressly for  the  blind,  or  autonomous,  individual 
labor,  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  blind 
should  never  be  forgotten  in  determining  the 
placing  of  each  worker. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  BLIND 

To  give  preference,  so  far  as  possible,  to  those 
kinds  of  work  and  organizations  for  work  which 
permit  the  blind  the  maximum  of  freedom  and 
put  them  into  intimate  touch  with  the  world  of 
those  who  can  see,  does  not  mean  to  deny  the 
need  for  societies  which  offer  the  blind  an  assidu- 
ous and  watchful  moral  and  economic  after- 
care. These  societies  may  take  a  variety  of 
forms,  according  as  their  object  is  to  provide  for 
the  special  needs  of  independent  workers,  busied 
at  home,  in  the  workshops,  or  as  employes  else- 
where, or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  needs  of 
groups  of  blind  workers  assembled  in  work- 
houses or  in  cooperative  associations. 

Along  with  each  re-educational  school  there 
should  be  organized  one  of  these  provident 
societies,  composed  so  far  as  possible  of  those 
who  initiated  or  who  have  supported  the  work 
of  re-education.  A  society  of  this  sort  might 
then  organize  a  sub-committee  or  at  least  ap- 
point a  correspondent  in  the  capital  of  each 
province,  and  interest  in  the  work  active,  well- 
known  individuals  who  live  in  localities  in  which 
these  re-educated  blind  workers  make  their 
homes  and  pursue  their  callings. 

The  blind  worker  who  has  learned  a  trade  that 
he  can  carry  on  in  his  home  needs  the  assurance 
of  a  steady  supply  of  raw  material,  perhaps  not 
otherwise  obtainable  in  his  place  of  residence  or 


only  with  difficulty  and  at  high  cost.  On  his 
departure  from  the  re-educational  school,  he 
must  be  supplied  with  raw  materials  and  with 
tools,  especially  if  the  tools  he  needs  are  different 
from  the  tools  usually  employed  by  normal 
workers.  This  initial  and  fundamental  provident 
function  is  already  looked  after  by  each  of  the 
re-educational  schools.  Some  schools  have  even 
arranged  to  provide  for  successive  supplies  of 
raw  material,  in  proportion  as  the  need  is  felt, 
just  as  they  have  provided  for  the  repair  and  the 
renewal  of  the  tools. 

This  work  could  nevertheless  be  more  regu- 
larly and  profitably  organized.  Given  the  cir- 
cumstance that  certain  trades  are  taught  in  the 
same  way  in  all  the  schools,  it  would  be  easy  and 
desirable  for  the  directors  of  these  schools  and 
societies  to  pool  the  provision  of  tools  and  raw 
materials,  and  to  arrange  for  an  interchange  of 
provident  activity  in  the  case  of  the  blinded 
worker  who  leaves  a  school  to  make  his  home 
near  another  school,  and  in  other  cases. 

The  blind  worker  finds  it  hard  to  sell,  single- 
handed,  the  brushes,  the  brooms,  the  cord-work 
that  he  has  made;  and  here  is  another  function, 
already  partly  looked  after  by  the  re-education 
schools,  but  capable  of  a  much  more  advanta- 
geous organization,  especially  if  united  action 
can  be  secured.  Either  by  closing  contracts 
with  one  or  more  firms  that  would  agree  to  take 
annually,  in  whole  or  in  part,  certain  specific 
articles  produced  by  blind  soldiers,  or  by  estab- 
lishing a  special  agency  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  firms  and  shops  that  already  handle  similar 
wares,  it  would  be  possible  to  do  much  in  this 
direction.  This  activity  would  serve  not  only  to 
facilitate  the  disposal  of  the  manufactured  goods 
but  would  also  protect  the  blinded  worker  from 
the  possibility  of  forced  sales  at  ruinous  prices. 

Provident  societies  have  necessary  and  most 
useful  functions  to  perform  for  those  re-educated 
soldiers  who  wish  to  follow  their  callings  as  shop 
workers  or  as  office-employes,  etc.  From  the 
very  beginning,  each  re-educational  school  has 
undertaken  the  placing  of  those  who  complete 
their  schooling:  thus,  the  school  sends  out  a 
delegate  to  study  the  working  conditions  and  the 
employment  possibilities  in  the  district  in  which 
the  family  of  the  re-educated  worker  lives,  and 
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to  determine  whether  the  worker  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  return  to  this  district  or  to  find  work 
in  one  of  the  shops  of  the  city  in  which  the  school 
is  situated.  But,  this,  too,  is  a  function  which 
cries  out  for  better  organization.  The  society 
might  here  perform  a  service  similar  to  that  of 
the  employment  bureaus  established  either  by 
trades  unions,  or  by  agreement  between  the 
employers  and  employes,  or  by  the  initiative  of 
public  institutions;  in  so  doing,  it  will  undertake 
a  particularly  important  and  delicate  task,  in 
view  of  all  the  special  conditions  under  which 
the  blind  must  work. 

Naturally,  it  is  not  enough  to  provide  only  for 
an  initial  placement.  Very  rarely  will  the  first 
position  be  a  permanent  one;  the  positions 
which  can  be  counted  on  to  last  for  a  fairly  long 
time,  even,  are  scarce  enough.  Very  often,  in 
fact,  the  first  employment  will  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  relatively  short  tryout.  It  may  happen  that 
the  establishment  in  which  the  blinded  worker 
or  employe  finds  work  must  close  down ;  it  may 
be  that  the  newcomer  does  not  find  suitable  sur- 
roundings in  the  place  assigned  to  him  or  that 
the  work  selected  does  not  correspond  to  his 
abilities;  finally,  it  may  be  that  because  of  any 
of  the  thousand  and  one  eventualities  which 
affect  those  who  can  see,  as  well,  the  blind 
worker  will  find  himself  jobless.  In  all  these 
cases,  each  time  the  re-educated  worker  does  not 
find  suitable  re-employment  of  his  own  accord, 
he  must  be  promptly  and  vigilantly  aided  by  a 
provident  society.  But  this  support  is  not 
always  successful,  be  it  because  there  may  be 
a  business  crisis  in  certain  trades,  or  an  over- 
supply  of  manual  labor,  or  some  other  abnormal 
condition.  As  long  as  the  war  lasts,  and  as  long 
as  the  recollection  of  its  stress  remains  alive  and 
vivid,  the  war  blind  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
count  on  sympathy  and  on  a  recognition  of  what 
is  due  them,  and  to  hope  for  some  preference 
from  those  who  can  see;  but,  for  the  rest,  the 
blinded  soldier  should  rely  only  on  the  intrinsic 
value  of  his  vocational  services  and  must  there- 
fore, like  all  other  workers,  realize  that  he  is 
subject  to  the  chance  of  a  sudden  lay-off. 

The  provident  society  should  prepare  for  this 
possibility  by  arranging  in  advance  to  shelter 
the  blind  in  a  workhouse  for  those  who  can  see, 


such  as  the  institution  established  at  Milan  by 
the  Societe  Humanitaire  on  the  entrance  of  Italy 
into  the  war,  for  workmen  temporarily  unem- 
ployed; or  else  in  a  workhouse  established 
expressly  for  the  temporary  or  permanent  em- 
ployment of  blind  workers  who  have  been  unable 
to  find  or  unwilling  to  seek  employment  else- 
where; or,  finally,  in  a  workshop  such  as  is 
already  in  operation  under  the  name  of  the 
Laboratorie  Zirotli  in  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Milan,  where  the  blind  workers  of  the  city 
who  have  no  other  occupation  can  find  employ- 
ment at  a  number  of  trades. 

What  part  is  to  be  played  in  all  this  by  the  sub- 
committee or  by  the  correspondents  appointed 
in  the  various  provincial  capitals,  or  in  the  towns 
and  villages  in  which  the  blind  make  their 
homes?  It  will  be  their  function  to  follow  watch- 
fully and  warmly  the  activity  of  the  blind 
worker,  to  offer  him  support  at  those  times 
when  he  is  in  danger  of  giving  in  to  the  difficulties 
he  meets  in  his  path,  to  provide  him  with  advice, 
too,  and  such  assistance  as  does  not  first  require 
the  approval  of  the  provident  society;  it  will  be 
their  duty  to  transmit  to  the  society  the  requests 
of  the  blind  for  help,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions, with  data  as  to  the  industry  of  the  worker, 
the  wage  he  earns,  the  local  market,  and  all  that 
concerns  the  placing  of  manual  labor,  the  renewal 
of  raw  material,  the  disposition  of  the  manufac- 
tured wares,  etc. 

This  information  could  also  be  of  use  to  the 
society  in  the  distribution  of  encouragement 
awards — a  measure  which  has  already  proved  of 
value  as  a  stimulus  to  the  activities  of  certain 
re-educated  workers  who,  under  the  depressing 
influence  of  their  home  environment,  especially 
in  the  country,  have  perhaps  been  tempted  to 
neglect  their  newly-won  abilities  and  to  live 
contented  with  the  sum  of  their  pensions  and 
the  help  they  can  count  on  from  friends  and 
charitable  fellow  citizens. 

The  work  of  the  sub-committees  and  local 
correspondents  will  prove  of  the  utmost  useful- 
ness as  regards  all  that  concerns  the  comfort  and 
the  assistance  of  the  re-educated  blind  worker, 
even  in  much  that  concerns  the  various  eventu- 
alities of  his  domestic  life.  Many  blind,  for 
example,  have  felt  the  need  of  brightening  the 
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gloom  of  their  lives  with  the  smile  of  love,  and 
they  have  found  affectionate  and  devoted  and 
willing  helpmeets.  In  cases  of  this  sort  there 
will  be  a  thousand  and  one  doubts  and  problems 
to  solve:  Shall  I  be  doing  well  to  marry?  Is 
there  really  somewhere  somebody  who  will  give 
me  the  companionship,  the  affection,  the  help 
of  which  I  am  in  need?  Should  I  introduce  her 
into  the  household  of  my  parents  or  set  up  house- 
keeping for  myself?  Then  there  will  come  the 
problems  involved  in  the  choice  of  the  trousseau, 
of  the  home,  of  the  furniture;  and,  later,  in  the 
birth  of  a  child,  etc.,  etc.  Ample  occasion  for 
the  word  and  the  counsel  of  a  friend  to  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  the  blind  worker  and  to  point  out 
to  him  his  path. 

HOUSING  OF  BLIND  WORKERS 

An  easy,  but  a  useful  and  delicate  task  which 
the  provident  society  may  well  undertake  is  the 
selection  of  dwellings  for  the  re-educated  blind 
who  cannot  carry  on  their  newly  acquired  voca- 
tions in  the  localities  where  their  families  dwell 
and  who  are  consequently  compelled  to  remove 
to  some  more  important  or  better  suited  center. 
This  task  may  indeed  take  on  much  greater  im- 
portance and  scope  if  the  provident  society, 
instead  of  providing  for  the  cases  indiviudally 
as  the  need  may  arise,  desires  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  placing,  in  the  largest  cities  and  especially 
in  the  towns  where  re-educated  blind  workers 
have  already  settled  down,  all  those  blind  who 
have  no  desire,  reason,  or  special  interest  in 
returning  to  the  life  of  their  former  place  of 
residence.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
re-educated  blind  could  be  better  guided  and 
cared  for  in  the  cities,  for,  as  already  has  been 
remarked,  they  would  not  then  be  subjected  to 
the  depressing  influence  of  the  average  little 
village  where  prejudiced  mistrust  and  other 
manifestations  seem  often  to  combine  to  invite 
the  blind  worker  to  idleness;  further,  they 
would  find  work  much  more  easily  in  workshops 
and  other  places,  and,  at  the  very  least,  valuable 
opportunities  for  the  supply  of  raw  material  and 
the  disposition  of  their  wares. 

We  have  written  on  this  subject  before,  in  the 
Corriere  delta  Sera  of  September  27,  1917,  where 
we  proposed  the  erection  in  Milan  of  a  row  of 


one-story  dwellings  for  the  use  of  those  re- 
educated blind  soldiers  who  would  not  have 
found  suitable  surroundings  in  the  villages  they 
were  to  return  to,  and  who,  for  reasons  indicated 
below,  may  wish  to  settle  in  some  large  city. 
Benefits  other  than  those  concerning  their 
callings  could  thus  be  provided  for.  "Their  life," 
as  we  then  wrote,  "would  be  less  sad  if,  dwelling 
together  as  neighbors,  they  could  foregather  in 
their  free  time,  nourishing  their  intellectual  life 
with  good  reading,  taking  a  part  in  politics  like 
good  citizens,  in  short,  providing  their  vigorous 
young  manhood  with  that  fullness  of  spiritual 
and  material  development  that  is  their  heritage." 
In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  daily 
travel  from  these  homes  to  the  work-places  and 
offices  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  I 
proposed  the  purchase  of  a  special  automobile 
to  serve  as  transport  to  and  from  the  places  of 
work. 

THE  PROVIDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Above  all,  the  work  of  the  provident  associa- 
tions involves  the  workhouses  established  ex- 
pressly for  the  war  blind.  The  creation  of  such 
institutions  is  merely  the  first  step  and  forthwith 
implies  the  obligation  of  further  assistance.  No 
matter  how  large  the  fund  collected  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  these  institutions,  it 
is  clear  that  expenses  must  be  cut  down;  it  is 
necessary  therefore  to  see  to  it  that  the  economic 
value  of  the  product  of  the  blind  workers  in  such 
an  establishment  be  not  less,  or  at  least,  not  too 
much  less  than  the  wages  that  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  workers  on  the  basis  of  their  needs. 
From  all  that  has  hitherto  been  said,  it  is  clear 
that  because  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  blind  when  compared  to  normal 
workers,  these  institutions  will  not,  in  most 
cases,  produce  wares  of  an  exchange  value 
greater  than  or  equal  to  the  wages  that  will  be 
granted,  plus  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  plus 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  workhouse.  This 
condition  will  seem  still  more  certain  if  it  be 
remembered  that  those  who  will  apply  for  em- 
ployment in  these  institutions  will  be  men  who 
have  not  found  other,  more  attractive  employ- 
ment, that  is,  almost  always  the  less  able  man, 
the  less  intelligent,  and,  perhaps,  the  less  cour- 
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ageous.  Even  workhouses  for  the  normal  un- 
employed are  constantly  in  debt  and  often 
report  large  deficits. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  the  pro- 
posed workhouses  to  see  to  it  that  trades  are 
chosen  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
the  blind  in  so  far  as  the  output  is  likely  to  find 
a  ready  and  a  sure  sale,  not  subject  to  changes  in 
style,  or  too  greatly  exposed  to  other  market 
fluctuations;  to  guide  the  blind  individually  to 
the  work  which  will  please  each  the  best,  and  to 
organize  the  employees  so  as  to  secure  their  most 
productive  collaboration.  But,  even  in  choosing 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  institution,  the  direc- 
tor will  often  find  it  useful  to  confer  with  those 
members  of  the  provident  societies  able  to 
supply  him  with  the  data  they  are  sure  to  acquire 
in  their  provident  work  with  independent  blind 
workers,  especially  with  those  who  work  at  home. 
In  certain  instances,  the  provident  societies  may 
be  able  to  supply  the  workhouses  with  raw 
material,  and  perhaps  be  entrusted  with  the  sale 
of  the  goods  produced.  The  societies  can  under- 
take similar  duties  with  regard  to  the  cooperative 
work  associations  for  the  blind,  allowing  for 
certain  differences  already  alluded  to.  Above 
all,  the  provident  societies,  which  may  acquire, 
by  the  delegation  of  public  powers,  the  function 
of  assisting  the  re-educated  blind  and  therefore 
be  recognized  as  the  legal  and  natural  guardians 
of  all  those  material  and  moral  interests  which 
the  blind  are  not  able  or  willing  to  look  after  for 
themselves,  may  well  take  up,  as  agents  for  the 
workhouses  and  for  the  cooperative  work- 
associations  for  the  blind,  the  closing  of  con- 
tracts with  private  firms  and  public  institutions 
that  will  obligate  themselves  to  purchase,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  but  continuously,  certain  of 
the  wares  manufactured  by  these  organizations 
of  the  blind.  Thus  the  state  might  agree  to  buy 
all  the  brushes  and  brooms  produced.  If  the 
state  cannot  take  them  all,  a  part  could  be 
offered  to  the  townships,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
other  neighboring  townships.  The  state  could 
also  agree  to  purchase  from  these  institutions 
all  or  most  of  the  cord-work  needed  in  railroad 
cars,  and  the  like. 

In  general,  we  do  not  approve  of  monopoly 
grants,    but   provision   for   the   war   blind   is   a 


matter  that  presents  such  special  aspects  that  a 
grant  of  this  sort  from  the  state  would  be 
justifiable.  Who  could  find  it  unjust  or  burden- 
some if  these  modest  heroes,  who  have  lost  their 
sight  in  the  defense  of  the  soil  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country,  should  be  granted 
monopoly  rights  in  the  production  of  certain 
goods?  If,  for  example,  the  state  should  concede 
them  the  exclusive  right,  or  even  (if  an  exclusive 
right  does  not  seem  proper,  necessary,  or  pos- 
sible) if  it  should  fix  for  the  goods  they  manu- 
facture a  price  a  little  higher  than  the  price  at 
which  it  could  buy  these  goods  from  other 
manufacturers? 

It  is  clear  that  the  ways  in  which  provident 
societies  can  help  the  re-educated  blind  are 
countless.  But  this  assistance  will  be  useful  only 
in  proportion  as  it  does  not  limit  the  liberties  of 
the  blind,  stifle  their  initiative,  and  enervate 
their  energies. 

It  is  our  duty  to  help  these  unfortunate 
heroes  over  the  difficulties  which  life  places  in 
the  paths  of  us  all,  but  which  are  so  much  more 
frequent  and  serious  for  the  blind;  but  we  shall 
not  meet  this  duty  as  we  should  if,  in  offering 
them  our  help,  we  do  not  respect  their  person- 
ality, their  sense  of  self-dependence,  their  dig- 
nity, their  humanity. 

CONCLUSION 

With  regard  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
foregoing,  it  seems  worth  while  to  emphasize  the 
following  matters: 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  restore  the  invalid  to  his 
former  mode  of  livelihood,  in  so  far  as  this  may 
be  at  all  possible — to  make  him  a  living  force  in 
the  brotherhood  of  toilers,  a  man  reborn  in  the 
confidence  and  the  conviction  of  being  a  socially 
useful  personality,  capable  of  asserting  his  dig- 
nity and  worth  as  a  worker. 

2.  The  blind  invalid,  though  incontestably  a 
disabled  and  an  incomplete  individual,  is  none 
the  less  a  valuable  workman  from  the  moment 
he  reveals,  in  the  exercise  of  his  manual  trade, 
precious  qualities  which  had  been  unsuspected 
before  the  war,  when  the  vocational  training  of 
the  blind  lacked  the  pedagogical  aids  necessary 
to  the  full  development  of  these  powers. 
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3.  It  would  therefore  be  incompatible  with 
the  real  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  re-educated  blind  to  confine  them,  on 
the  pretext  of  disability,  to  a  narrow  sphere  of 
action  where  the  handicap  of  their  own  blindness 
will  be  augmented  by  that  of  their  working 
mates,  and  where  the  monotony  of  a  life  of  toil 
without  the  stimulus  of  competition  will  be  but 
another  shadow  spread  over  their  souls,  so  pre- 
maturely withdrawn  from  the  bustle  and  stir  of 
the  world  of  those  who  see. 

4.  Merely  the  fear  that  the  war  blind  may 
eventually  find  themselves  in  difficulty  should 
they  attempt  to  associate  their  activity  with 
that  of  normal  workers,  and  the  conjecture  that 
they  would  become  the  victims  of  negligence  and 
confusion — this  alone  does  not  justify  the  rejec- 
tion of  an  experiment  which  an  intensive  and 
truly  humanitarian  propaganda  among  normal 
workers  and  normal  employers  could  render  pos- 
sible, with  the  consequent  triumph  of  a  most 
thorough  re-integration  of  the  war  blind  with  the 
communal  life. 

5.  Finally,  if  it  is  sufficient  that  those  born 
blind  and  accustomed  to  living  apart,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  be  afforded 
the  consoling  distraction  of  varied  work,  which 
enriches  their  mental  world  that  is  so  poorly 
stocked  with  images,  such  distraction  is  not 
equally  sufficient  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  those 
who  can  still  see  with  the  eyes  of  others,  for  the 
war  blind  have  a  knowledge  of  light  and  of 
beauty  and  a  rich  store  of  images  which  they  can 
keep  alive  only  by  contact  with  those  who  see, 
and  which  will  grow  paler  and  fade  out  in  habit- 
ual association  only  with  the  blind. 

It  is  our  hope: 

That  the  individual  autonomous  work  of  the 
blind  toiler,  be  it  in  his  own  home,  in  workshops 
among  normal  workers,  (by  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labor),  or  in  other  employ- 
ment possibilities,  will  be  favored  generally  as 
the  means  best  calculated  to  revive  the  personal 
energies  of  the  blind  and  to  strengthen  in  him  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  to  permit  him  to  appre- 
ciate his  qualities  as  a  worker  and  his  ability  to 
take  part  in  the  life  of  the  world  about  him. 


APPENDIX 

THE  SCHOOL  AT  FLORENCE 

In  the  convalescent  and  work  home  for  blind 
soldiers,  Florence,  via  S.  Martha,  number  four- 
teen, there  were  quartered  up  to  the  31st  of 
March,  1918,  146  blind  soldiers,  distributed 
among  the  various  workshops  and  schools  as 
follows : 

Willow  work,  65;  cane-work,  66;  carpentry,  3;  re- 
caning  common  chairs,  10;  re-caning  chairs  with  East 
Indian  cane,  8;  mat  and  rope-work,  7;  oil-crates,  15; 
fish-nets,  5;  bookbinding,  3;  balances,  3;  feather- 
work,  5;  demijohn  covers,  23;  agriculture,  25;  brush 
and  esparto  work,  15;  hosiery,  7;  massage,  6;  reading 
and  writing  Braille,  86;  typewriting,  65;  music:  piano, 
6;   organ,  2;   other  instruments,  36. 

From  the  opening  day  to  March  31,  1918,  the 
house  has  sheltered  146  blind  soldiers.  Of  these, 
fifty-nine  were  released  after  they  had  com- 
pleted their  re-education,  twenty  were  released 
for  important  family  reasons  before  they  had 
completed  their  training,  six  were  transferred  to 
other  institutions,  four  were  discharged  for  dis- 
ciplinary reasons,  one  because  he  was  not  capa- 
ble of  re-education,  and  six  to  be  returned  to  the 
hospital. 

Thus,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1918,  there  were 
fifty  blind  soldiers  in  the  'Home'. 

THE  RE-EDUCATION  SCHOOL  AT  NAPLES 

Up  to  December,  1917,  twenty-three  blind 
soldiers  had  been  quartered  in  the  Naples  school, 
of  whom  ten  had  completed  the  re-education 
courses  and  thirteen  were  still  being  trained. 

Satisfactory  results  obtained: 

All  the  re-educated  patients,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  who  is  wealthy,  are  working  and 
making  money. 

The  provident  society  follows  them  up,  and 
aids  them  with  the  supply  of  raw  material  and 
in  the  disposition  of  their  wares. 

The  courses  consisted  in  the  making  of  com- 
mon baskets  and  baskets  de  luxe,  window-mats, 
cocoa-matting,  esparto  baskets  and  strips,  and 
in  bookbinding. 
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The  Relation  of  Industry  to  Employment  Provision 

for  the  War  Blind1 


Most  of  the  war  blind  in  Wurttemberg  are 
received  into  the  various  eye-clinics  in  Stuttgart 
and  into  the  eye-clinic  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen.  Upon  termination  of  medical  treat- 
ment, they  are  transferred  to  one  of  the  Stuttgart 
military  hospitals  (Charlottenheilanstalt,  Elisa- 
bethenstrasse  15),  whence  they  attend  the  in- 
structional and  re-educational  courses  offered  in 
the  Nikolaus  Institute  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind, 
in  Stuttgart.  As  a  result  of  these  arrangements, 
the  Vocational  Advisory  Board  for  War  Invalids, 
established  in  the  Wurttemberg  Insurance  In- 
stitute, is  permitted  to  take  the  war  blind  under 
its  care  and  to  make  the  return  to  civil  life  easier 
for  them. 

In  the  Nikolaus  Institute  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind  in  Stuttgart  the  war  blind  are  first  of  all 
given  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  embossed 
type  for  the  blind  and  are  set  to  learning,  to  the 
extent  indicated  as  advisable,  the  traditional 
occupations  of  the  blind,  such  as  basket-weaving, 
straw-pleating,  and  brush-making.  Skill  in  these 
occupations  is  of  prime  importance  for  all  those 
who  were  their  own  masters  before  the  war  and 
who  look  forward  to  conducting  a  business  of 
their  own — who  hope  to  take  over,  for  example, 
the  management  of  a  farm.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  blind  can  make  themselves  useful 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
especially  if  they  work  in  an  environment  with 
which  they  have  been  familiar  from  childhood. 
There  is  the  instance,  for  example,  of  a  blinded 
soldier  who  does  the  barnyard  and  the  stable 
chores  on  his  father's  farm. 

Obviously,  these  war  blind  cannot  be  per- 
mitted  to  give  up  their  former  independence. 

translated  from  Kriegsblindenfiirsorge  und  Industrie, 
in  Ein  Jahr  Kriegsinvalidenfiirsorge  unter  besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung  der  Kriegsblinden.  Stuttgart,  1916, 
pp.  19-12. 


Seconded  by  a  capable  wife  and  by  the  necessary 
farm-help,  they  will  be  able  to  manage  a  farm. 
In  the  management  of  larger  agricultural  under- 
takings they  will  be  of  especial  value  as  advisers, 
controlling  the  purchases  and  sales,  etc.  Pro- 
vided with  the  very  simple  typewriter  for  the 
blind  (with  ordinary  type),  they  will  be  able  to 
write  business  letters  and  the  like.  Other  de- 
vices enable  them  to  understand  property-maps 
and  so  keep  in  touch  with  changes  in  land- 
allotments,  leases,  and  sales.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  parents  of  these  war  blind  will  make 
timely  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  ultimate 
transfer  of  the  management  of  their  farms  to 
their  blind  successors. 

In  addition  to  helping  in  appropriate  ways 
with  the  manual  labor  to  be  done  on  their  farms 
(possible  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  undertakings, 
including  vineyards),  these  blind  will  seek  to 
supplement  their  incomes  with  basket-weaving, 
the  repairing  of  old  baskets,  and  similar  occu- 
pations. (Baskets  are  always  in  demand  on 
farms.)  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  them  per- 
sonally to  look  after  the  marketing  of  these 
wares;  they  will  be  relieved  of  this  task  by  the 
nearest  association  for  the  blind,  of  which  they 
should  become  members. 

But  the  traditional  occupations  of  the  blind 
cannot  be  expected  to  yield  any  considerable 
return ;  a  blind  man  inevitably  works  much  more 
slowly  than  the  normal  worker.  Granted  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  the  daily  return 
from  basket-weaving  and  the  like  will  be  about 
two  marks.  And  there  are  sure  to  be  times  when 
it  will  be  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  product. 

It  has  therefore  seemed  urgently  desirable  to 
us  to  induct  those  war  blind  who  must  work  for 
wages — after  they  have  acquired  a  measure  of 
skill  in  these  traditional  occupations,  and  in 
every  instance  in  which  the  individual  circum- 
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stances  permit — into  more  gainful  callings.  Tak- 
ing our  cue  from  the  fact  that  the  manifold 
ramifications  of  our  industrial  development  must 
yield  opportunities  for  the  proper  employment 
of  the  blind,  we  have  assumed  the  task  of  pro- 
viding all  the  war  blind  who  have  belonged  to  the 
wage-earning  class  with  some  kind  of  remunera- 
tive factory-work.  We  have  indeed  been  aware 
that  in  so  doing  we  are  striking  out  into  hitherto 
unexplored  territory;  yet,  since  we  have  already 
met  with  the  most  willing  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  numerous  employers  in  our  efforts  to 
provide  work  for  war-crippled  wage-earners,  we 
have  dared  to  hope  that  we  should  be  able  to 
provide  work  for  the  war  blind,  as  well ;  for  the 
success  of  our  endeavors  depends  first  and  fore- 
most upon  the  goodwill  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
employer.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  that 
employers  have  in  the  past  considered  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  in  their  factories  as  lying 
well  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility;  but, 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  make  a  patriotic 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  our  war  blind,  they  were 
ready  forthwith  to  cooperate.  They  sought  and 
found  many  possibilities  for  employing  the  blind 
in  their  factories — possibilities  which,  to  their 
astonishment,  doubtless,  involved  no  injury  to 
their  own  interests. 

The  first  industrial  establishment  in  Wurttem- 
berg  to  declare  itself  ready  to  employ  the  war 
blind  was  the  watch  factory  of  Junghans 
Brothers,  in  Schramberg.  On  a  day  in  the 
summer  of  1915,  the  director  of  the  Vocational 
Advisory  Board  set  out  for  Schramberg  to  seek 
work  for  his  charges,  especially  for  the  badly 
crippled  ones,  in  the  great  local  watch  factories. 
While  visiting  in  the  Junghans  factory  he  met  the 
technical  director  of  the  concern,  Dr.  Oskar 
Junghans,  who  declared  himself  ready  to  make 
the  experiment  of  employing  the  blind  in  cer- 
tain testing  operations  (Qualitatskonlrollarbeiten) . 
Testing  work  of  this  kind  is  rather  a  well-paid 
specialty  for  which,  even  before  the  war,  it  was 
hard  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  dependable 
workmen.  The  work  that  is  especially  suited  to 
the  blind  consists  in  testing  parts  that  are  manu- 
factured in  great  quantities.  The  tests  are  made 
by  means  of  limit-gauges — gauges  which  con- 
stitute both  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  per- 


missible variation  in  size.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  piece  to  be  tested  must  be  able  to  fit  into  one 
gauge,  but  must  be  too  large  to  fit  into  another. 
The  articles  to  be  tested  are  of  very  different 
sorts,  and  the  gauges,  too,  have  different  forms. 
The  testing  operations  afforded  by  the  plants 
in  Schramberg  are  of  the  following  order: 

With  limit  gauge  for  gong-support,  test  of  width  of 
support  and  thickness  of  pin ; 

With  limit  gauge  for  screws,  test  of  thread ; 

With  limit  gauge  for  pinion,  test  of  diameter; 

With  limit  gauge  for  canon  pinion,  test  of  length  of 
same  and  of  wheel  setting; 

In  addition,  the  use  of  limit  gauges  in  testing  other 
parts,  and,  during  war  times,  in  testing  fuse-bolts. 

The  Vocational  Advisory  Board  then  held  a 
consultation  with  the  head-physician  of  the  eye- 
clinic  of  the  Katharina  Hospital.  The  latter  was 
delighted  with  the  possibilities  thus  opening  up 
for  our  war  blind ;  and  before  long  a  blind  man 
with  special  qualifications — a  former  shoe-factory 
worker — was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Junghans 
watch  factory  for  a  practical  experiment. 

By  October,  1915,  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
this  blind  worker  in  Schramberg,  the  Junghans 
brothers  had  discovered  two  further  possibilities 
for  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  their  factory. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  manipulation  of  special 
hand-machines  for  the  bending  of  certain  parts, 
e.  g.,  the  bending  of  alarm-shafts,  of  hammer- 
shafts,  of  falling  levers,  of  hammer-pins,  of  split- 
pins.  The  wire-bending  of  these  parts  is  done 
by  the  blind.  The  second  of  these  possibilities 
was  the  employment  of  the  blind  at  non-hazard- 
ous punching  or  stamping  machines.  For  ex- 
ample, the  blind  can  be  set  to  embossing  and 
punching  ornamental  parts,  to  bending  the 
flanges  on  the  catch,  as  well  as  to  bending  the 
so-called  bridges.  To  these  kinds  of  work  were 
added  later  certain  assembling  operations,  e.  g., 
the  assembling  of  stoppers  and  of  riveted  alarm- 
springs  (see  Plate  I,  figure  I,  and  Plate  II,  figures 
i  and  n).  ••■ 

Thus,  to  our  delighted  astonishment,'  we 
found  we  had  come  upon  a  whole  range  of  occu- 
pations suited  to  the  blind.  But  Junghans  was 
not  content  to  allow  each  blind  worker  to  select 
the  kind  of  work  that  pleased  him  best;  he 
agreed  rather  to  arrange  for  the  greatest  possible 
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variety  in  the  tasks  set  these  blind  workers  by 
employing  them  in  turn  at  the  occupations 
already  described.  In  this  way,  too  great 
monotony  in  the  work  is  avoided. 

The  wage  scale  at  the  Junghans  firm  is  most 
satisfactory.  The  blind  are  at  first  engaged  at 
a  so-called  apprentice-wage  of  three  marks  fifty 
pfennigs  a  day  [about  eighty-five  cents].  As 
soon  as  these  beginners  are  efficient  enough  to 
earn  that  sum  daily  at  piece-work,  they  are 
placed  on  the  same  piece-work  basis  as  the  nor- 
mal workers.  The  daily  wage  then  depends 
entirely  on  the  efficiency  of  the  worker,  and 
usually  amounts  to  four  or  five  marks  and  more 
[about  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  twenty-five 
cents  plus]. 

Very  recently,  the  possibilities  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  in  the  watch  factory  of 
Junghans  Brothers  have  been  extended.  The 
following  communication  from  the  firm,  dated 
June  21,  1916,  and  received  just  as  this  article 
was  going  to  press,  deserves  special  attention. 
It  opens  up  a  hopeful  prospect  for  the  further 
success  of  our  endeavor  to  find  satisfactory  and 
remunerative  positions  in  the  industrial  field  for 
our  war  blind.  We  quote  from  this  letter  of 
Junghans': 

As  soon  as  an  employer  has  made  up  his  mind  to  find 
work  for  the  blind,  he  will  discover  new  possibilities 
almost  daily.  For  example,  we  have  very  recently 
taken  up  the  manufacture  of  a  new  article — the  electric 
pocket  lamp.  Each  lamp  must  be  tested  for  its  illumi- 
nation power.  If  the  blinded  worker  is  still  able  to 
perceive  a  glimmer  of  light — Merk  [one  of  the  blind 
employees],  for  example,  can  tell  whether  the  day  is 
bright  or  dull — he  will  be  able  to  test  all  these  lamps, 
and  to  do  this  work  better  even  than  a  normal  worker; 
for  unless  the  illumination  of  the  lamp  reaches  a  definite 
intensity,  he  will  not  be  able  to  see  anything  at  all.  A 
certain  degree  of  blindness  may  thus  be  of  positive  ad- 
vantage in  the  testing  of  pocket  lamps. 

This  fact  will  hold  good  probably  in  the  testing  of 
clocks  and  watches  provided  with  radiolite  dials,  as  well. 
This  work  must  be  done  in  a  dark-room;  but  in  this 
instance,  the  degree  of  blindness  must  be  somewhat 
less  than  in  the  testing  of  lamps. 

The  blind  who  can  still  see  a  little  can  doubtless  be 
employed  in  the  testing  of  clocks.  All  that  this  work  in- 
volves is  the  ability  to  take  hold  of  the  shaft  of  a  wheel 
and  to  ascertain,  by  moving  it  to  and  fro,  whether  there 


is  play  enough.  The  blind  worker  will  be  able  to  test 
the  cogs  by  taking  hold  of  a  shaft  and  gently  moving 
the  engaged  wheel.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
employ  the  blind  at  even  the  most  delicate  work  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  time-pieces. 

The  following  is  another  task  adapted  to  the  totally 
blind: 

All  alarm-clocks — our  daily  output  is  about  8,000 — 
must  be  tested  for  certain  qualities  of  movement — a  test 
that  can  be  made  only  by  ear,  with  the  help  of  an  ear- 
trumpet.  Defects  are  detected  by  listening  to  the 
quality  of  the  sound  produced  by  the  mechanism  in 
operation.  We  have  hitherto  employed  three  men  con- 
tinuously at  this  work,  at  an  average  daily  wage  of 
from  five  to  six  marks  [about  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  day]. 
A  totally  blind  worker  ought  to  be  able  to  do  this  work 
with  a  little  practice,  and  we  are  on  the  point  of  making 
the  experiment  with  Merk,  who  is  already  employed  in 
this  department. 

It  strikes  us  that  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  better 
work  for  the  blind. 

We  feel  that  we  have  thus  provided  you  with  further 
examples — and  rather  striking  ones — to  prove  that  in 
the  watch  industry,  at  any  rate,  and  surely  in  other 
enterprises  as  well,  it  is  possible  to  find  tasks  that  the 
blind  are  especially  adapted  to  perform,  either  because 
the  degree  of  their  blindness  furnishes  a  hitherto  un- 
known instrument  for  testing  illumination,  or  because 
the  blind  develop  a  sense  of  hearing  that  is  more  acute 
than  that  of  the  normal  person  (see  Plate  II,  figures 
in  and  iv). 

In  answer  to  the  second  query  in  your  letter,  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  two  war  blind  workers,  X 
and  Y.  These  men  are  trying  hard  to  become  efficient 
workers  again — which  is  the  chief  prerequisite  for 
success;  one  cannot  make  too  much  of  this  point  in 
helping  the  blind. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  employment  of  war 
crippled  and  war  blinded  men  makes  greater  demands 
on  the  employer  than  does  the  employment  of  normal 
workers,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  duty — a  fact  which  by 
this  time  should  have  become  self-evident  to  all  German 
manufacturers. 

The  director  of  the  Vocational  Advisory  Board, 
encouraged  by  his  experiences  in  the  Junghans 
factory,  appealed  in  turn  to  all  sorts  of  estab- 
lishments. The  following  table,  which  we  have 
displayed  in  the  Exhibition  held  in  Stuttgart  in 
May  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Wtirttemberg  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  in  the  War  Exhibition  recently  instituted  in 
Stuttgart  by  the  Wtirttemberg  Red  Cross  Asso- 
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ciation,  reveals  the  splendid  willingness  of  the 
employers  of  Wiirttemberg  to  meet  us  half-way, 
in  which  respect  they  have  been  privileged  to 
anticipate,  in  a  way  worthy  of  imitation,  their 
colleagues  throughout  the  Empire. 

LIST  OF  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS 
SUITED  TO  THE  BLIND 

Watch  Factory  of  Junghans  Brothers,  Schramberg: 

1.  Quality  and  precision  tests. 

(Use  of  limit  gauges  in  testing  parts  manufac- 
tured in  great  quantities). 

2.  Bending  of  parts,  done  by  special  hand-machines. 

3.  Assembling  of  parts,  preparatory  to  riveting  and 
screwing. 

4.  Operation  of  hand-lever  punching  and  pressing 
machines. 

To  the  above  there  have  recently  been  added: 

5.  Illumination  tests  for  pocket  electric  lights  and 
for  radiolite  dials. 

6.  Tests  of  the  assembled  mechanism. 

7.  Ear-test  for  operation  of  mechanism. 

8.  Winding  the  assembled  mechanism. 

Watch  Factory  of  Fr.  Mauthe  Co.,  Schwenningen: 
Tuning  of  gongs. 

Mouth  Organ  Factory  of  Andreas  Koch,  Trossingen: 
Preliminary  and  final  tuning. 

Electrical  Machine  Works  of  Robert  Bosch,  Stutt- 
gart, and  of  the  Norma  Co.,  Cannstadt: 
Precision  tests. 

Zeppelin  Aircraft  Factory,  Friedrichshaven — (only 
in  time  of  peace !) : 

1.  Net-making. 

2.  Punching  of  all  kinds,  with  special  safety-devices. 

3.  Tests  of  parts  punched. 

4.  Assembling  of  parts  for  riveting. 

Mauser  Rifle  Factory,  Oberndorf  a.  N.: 

1.  Bending  springs  for  catches. 

2.  Pressing  spiral  springs. 

3.  Stacking  unfinished  wood  for  gun-stocks. 

4.  Attaching  bayonet-holder  to  rifle-stock. 

5.  Countersinking  the  grooves  in  the  breech. 

6.  Stamping  date  of  approval  on  barrel  and  lock. 

7.  Stamping  bayonet-holder. 

8.  Testing  regularity  of  bore  by  forcing  leaden  balls 
through  barrel. 

9.  Driving  supporting  peg  into  case. 


10.  Cleaning  rings  after  bluing-process. 

11.  Punching  springs  for  pistol  magazines. 

12.  Filling  racks  with  cartridges. 

13.  Wrapping  sights  before  delivery. 

14.  Screwing-in  of  cleaning-rod. 

15.  Fastening  tampion. 

16.  Precision  tests. 

Royal  Artillery  Depot,  Ludwigsburg: 

1.  Hand-gauge  tests  of  cartridges  before  charging. 

2.  Inserting  springs  in  cartridge-strips. 

3.  Inserting  cartridges  in  cartridge-strips. 

4.  Inserting  cartridges  into  cartridge-racks. 

5.  Testing  the  firmness  of  the  set  of  the  bullet  in 
the  cartridge-cylinder. 

6.  Filling  cartridge-belts. 

7.  Filling  cartridge-racks  with  empty  cartridges. 

8.  Filling  bullet-racks  with  bullets. 

To  this  list  should  be  added  the  occupations  named 
on  page  9,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Wiirttemberg 
Uniform  Supply  Depot  and  the  Transport  Depot. 

The  tuning  of  gongs  in  clock  factories  is  at- 
tractive and  remunerative  work.  To  Herr 
Schreiber,  who  is  both  a  partner  in  the  clock 
factory  of  the  Friedrich  Mauthe  Company, 
Schwenningen,  and  the  director  of  the  local 
Vocational  Advisory  Board,  we  are  indebted  not 
only  for  attracting  our  attention  to  this  possi- 
bility, but  also  for  providing  us  with  a  variety  of 
devices  constructed  especially  for  teaching  the 
blind.  He  affirms  that  blind  workmen  can 
undertake: 

1.  The  tuning  of  gongs  for  wall  and  standing  clocks. 

2.  The  tuning  of  so-called  circular-gongs  for  clocks 
of  all  sorts. 

The  work  is  described  as  follows: 

Gong-rods  for  clocks  are  tuned  on  sounding-boards 
provided  with  rod-holders.  The  basis  for  adjustment 
is  afforded  by  standardized  gong-rods. 

The  rod-holder  is  a  block  into  which  two  holes  have 
been  bored  to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  the  gong-rods, 
which  are  then  held  fast  by  means  of  turn-screws.  The 
standardized  rod  is  inserted  and  screwed  fast  in  the 
farther  hole;  the  rod  to  be  tuned  is  fastened  in  the  near 
hole,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  out  and  put  back  again 
more  readily. 

When  both  rods  have  been  inserted,  their  pitch  is 
determined  by  striking  them  with  a  hammer  (see  Plate 
I,  figure  n).  If  the  pitch  of  the  rod  to  be  approved  is 
too  low,  a  tiny  piece,  about  five- tenths  or  one  millimeter 
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I.    TOOLS  AND  ASSISTING  DEVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  WATCH  FACTORIES  OF  THE 
JUNGHANS  BROTHERS  COMPANY  IN  SCHRAMBERG 


II.     BLINDED  SOLDIER  TUNING  GONG  RODS 


III.     BLINDED  SOLDIER  CLIPPING  A  GONG  ROD 


PLATE  III 
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I.    BLINDED  SOLDIER  TUNING  CIRCULAR  GONGS 
II-  V      BLINDED  SOLDIER  ENGAGED  IN  MEASURING  THE  DEPTH  OF  THE  CIRCULAR  CHANNEL  IN  A   PRIMING-RING 


FOR  A  SHELL-FUSE 

II.     TAKING  THE  RING  TO  BE  MEASURED  OUT  OF  THE  CASE  AT  THE  LEFT 
IV.    THE  MEASURING  PROCESS  ITSELF.    BY  PRESSURE  ON  THE  LEVER  THE 
CHANNEL  OF  THE  PRIMING-RING  IS  PUSHED  INTO  THE  PIN.     A  PUSH- 
BUTTON OPERATES  THE  BUZZER  IN  CASE  OF  A  PRIMING-RING  HAVING 


PLACING  THE  RING  UNDER  THE  MEASURING  PIN 

PUTTING  ASIDE  THE  MEASURED  RING  IN  THE  CASE  AT  THE  RIGHT 
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in  length,  is  cut  off  by  means  of  a  specially  constructed 
shears  (see  Plate  I,  figure  in),  and  the  rod  is  again 
inserted  and  struck  with  the  hammer. 

This  process  is  continued  until  the  pitch  of  both  rods 
is  identical.  Should  the  pitch  of  the  rod  that  is  to  be 
tuned  be  too  high,  it  cannot  be  brought  into  agreement 
with  the  standardized  rod,  but  must  be  set  aside  for 
use  in  clocks  in  which  a  gong  of  higher  pitch  is  desired. 

The  circular-gongs  are  tuned  only  to  establish  'purity 
of  tone'. 

For  this  purpose  a  gong-holder,  into  which  the  cir- 
cular gong  is  inserted  and  screwed  fast,  is  mounted  on 
a  sounding-board.  The  tonal  quality  is  tested  by 
striking  the  straight  part  of  the  spring  with  an  appro- 
priate hammer  (see  Plate  III,  figure  i).  As  long  as  dis- 
sonances are  perceptible  in  the  tone,  tiny  pieces  are 
sheared  from  one  end  of  the  spring,  until  at  last  a  pure 
tone  is  obtained. 

In  the  Mauthe  clock-factory,  the  gong-tuner 
does  his  work  in  a  sound-proof  room. 

The  value  of  his  work  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  critical  demands  are  made  nowadays  for 
harmonious  gongs  in  both  wall  and  standing 
clocks.  Almost  every  clock-factory  has  devel- 
oped a  characteristic  chiming  gong-effect  as  a 
kind  of  business  specialty.  Is  not  each  of  our 
households  proud  of  the  solemn  bell-like  tone  of 
its  own  hall-clock? 

It  is  work  at  which  the  gong-tuner  can  develop 
a  definite  degree  of  skill.  After  he  has  completely 
mastered  this  specialty,  his  daily  earnings  may 
range  between  five  and  six  marks. 

The  prerequisites  for  the  induction  of  a  blind 
worker  into  this  calling  are  that  he  have  a  sen- 
sitive ear,  and  that  he  be  conscientious,  punctual, 
and  intelligent. 

The  simplest  occupation  conceivable  is  af- 
forded by  the  final  testing  of  mouth-organs;  the 
work  consists  merely  in  blowing  into  the  mouth- 
organ  to  determine  whether  every  reed  produces 
a  tone.  Daily  wage,  three  marks  [about  seventy- 
five  cents].  The  wage  of  the  tuner,  however,  is 
higher,  for  he  must  have  an  ear  for  music  and  be 
able  to  perform  elementary  technical  operations 
in  the  process  of  tuning. 

The  Robert  Bosch  Company  of  Stuttgart  has 
furnished  us  with  a  description  and  a  series  of 
pictures  that  explain  more  clearly  the  work  in- 
volved in  precision-tests.    The  firm  has  devised  a 


special  electric  buzzer  which   makes  it  possible 
for  the  blind  to  carry  out  these  tests. 
The  description  of  the  work  is  as  follows: 

Apparatus  for  Measuring  Depth  of  Circular 
Channel  of  Priming-Ring  for  Shell-Fuse 

The  depth  of  the  channel  is  measured  at  four  points 
by  means  of  four  movable  pins.  The  movement  of 
these  four  pins  is  communicated  to  the  short  ends  of 
four  double-arm  levers  whose  long  ends  play  between 
two  electrical  contact-points  connected  with  a  buzzer. 
If  the  channel  is  too  deep  or  not  deep  enough,  the  pins 
will  penetrate  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  channel;  and 
this  insufficient  or  excessive  movement,  communicated 
to  the  long  arms  of  the  levers,  brings  them  into  touch 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  contact-points,  thus  oper- 
ating the  buzzer.  If  the  channel  is  of  standard  depth, 
the  long  ends  of  the  lever  remain  motionless  between 
the  two  contact-points,  and  the  buzzer  is  silent. 

At  either  side  of  the  apparatus  is  set  a  box  provided 
with  wooden  pegs  arranged  in  rows.  Each  of  these  pegs 
is  intended  to  hold  a  definite  number  of  priming-rings. 
The  blind  worker  readily  finds  the  rings  by  groping 
about  a  little.  As  each  peg  bears  a  definite  number  of 
rings,  the  worker  can  readily  ascertain  at  any  moment 
the  number  of  rings  to  be  tested.  (See  Plate  III,  figures 
II  to  v.) 

Plate  IV,  figures  I  to  iv,  shows  the  four  measuring 
operations  to  be  executed  on  another  part  of  the  shell- 
fuse.'  These  parts  rest  snugly  in  the  rows  of  holes  with 
which  the  box  or  tray  is  provided.  The  worker  begins 
at  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  box  and  works  to 
the  right.  He  holds  the  part  to  be  measured  in  his  left 
hand,  and  manipulates  the  appropriate  gauge  with  his 
right.  If  interrupted  in  his  work,  he  takes  the  part  he 
is  working  on  from  its  hole  and  lays  it  down  over  the 
hole  crosswise,  so  that  he  can  resume  work  at  the  point 
at  which  he  left  off. 

Measuring  with  Caliber-Ring 

(Figure  I.)  This  is  a  measurement  of  the  outer 
diameter  of  the  thread  on  the  upper  part  of  the  piece 
to  be  approved.  The  tester  tries  to  introduce  the  ring 
over  the  outer  diameter  of  the  thread.  If  the  ring  can 
be  so  introduced,  the  diameter  of  the  thread  is  too 
small. 

Measuring  with  an  Allowance  Caliber-Plug 

(Figure  n.)  This  is  the  measurement  of  the  diameter 
of  a  hole  in  the  piece  to  be  approved.  The  smaller  end 
of  the  caliber-plug  must  be  capable  of  insertion  into 
the  hole;   the  larger  end  should  not  fit  the  hole. 
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Measuring  with  an  Allowance  Jaw-Gauge 

(Figure  ill.)  In  this  operation,  the  diameter  of  the 
cylindrical  part  below  the  thread  is  measured.  The 
jaws  at  one  end  of  the  gauge  have  a  wider  span  than 
the  jaws  at  the  other  end.  The  former  must  fit  over 
the  cylindrical  part,  the  latter  should  not. 

Figure  iv  shows  a  one-armed  war-blinded  worker  who 
holds  in  his  prosthesis  a  so-called  hole-gauge  with  which 
he  tests  the  external  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  part  of 
a  priming-cap. 

The  Zeppelin  Aircraft  Plant,  which  has  re- 
stored the  self-confidence  of  many  of  our  war- 
invalids  by  giving  them  employment  in  its 
shops,  has  decided  to  open  its  doors — in  times  of 
peace,  at  least— to  the  war  blind,  as  well.  This 
fact  is  especially  encouraging  because  the  blind 
are  here  assigned  (in  part)  to  congenial  work  at 
machines  provided  with  special  safety-appli- 
ances. Most  employers  have  been  very  skeptical 
over  the  possibility  of  employing  the  blind  at 
machine-work.  There  are  all  sorts  of  things  to 
attend  to  in  the  running  of  a  machine,  and 
besides,  a  machine  in  operation  is  full  of  dangers 
for  the  worker.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  blind 
should  not  be  assigned  to  work  that  may  involve 
them  in  further  bodily  injury.  According  to  the 
views  of  genuine  experts,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  equip  at  least  a  few  machines  in  certain  in- 
dustries with  devices  that  remove  every  possi- 
bility of  danger.  And,  as  will  be  shown  below, 
the  blind  machine-operator  soon  develops  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  lost  eyesight — the  sense  of  hearing. 
We  have  already  indicated  that  Junghans  has 
no  scruples  about  employing  the  blind  at  hand- 
lever  stamping-machines.  The  following  is  the 
opinion  of  a  mechanical  engineer  employed  in  the 
Zeppelin  works.    He  says: 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is  possible  to 
employ  the  blind  at  stamping-machines. 

1.  It  is  necessary  in  any  case  to  employ  helpers  to 
fetch  and  carry;  the  blind  worker  may  therefore  remain 
stationed  at  his  machine. 

2.  The  machines  are  relatively  simple;  the  blind 
learn  to  know  them  rapidly.  The  operator  is  soon  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  sounds  of  his  machine;  it 
doesn't  take  him  long  to  learn  its  language.  Every 
machine  has  its  peculiarities;  and  it  expresses,  by 
means  of  its  sounds,  all  its  wishes  and  pains  just  like 
an  animate  being,  but  even  more  clearly. 


3.  A  machine  is  like  a  vicious  horse:  it  snaps  at  its 
master  as  soon  as  the  latter  turns  his  back.  So,  just  as 
we  muzzle  an  animal,  we  provide  a  machine  with  safety 
devices. 

4.  Feeding  a  stamping-machine  with  strips  is  a 
process  that  involves  no  difficulties  whatever. 

5.  It  may  seem  that  the  feeding  and  the  ejection  of 
single  pieces  does  involve  difficulties,  for  the  blind 
operator  will  not  be  able  to  see  whether  a  stamped 
piece  has  been  wholly  or  only  partly  ejected.  But  then 
the  blind  operator  hears  very  clearly  whether  the  little 
unit  has  or  has  not  fallen. 

6.  If  the  machine  is  not  sufficiently  lubricated,  the 
ear  speedily  detects  the  insufficiency. 

7.  The  ear  detects  any  errors  in  the  adjustments. 
The  ear  detects  whether  or  not  a  tool  has  become 

dull  or  is  in  need  of  repair;  the  existence  of  defects  like 
these  can  be  corroborated  by  the  sense  of  touch.  In 
the  same  way,  the  ear  perceives  whether  the  machine 
is  encumbered  by  accumulating  waste  and  stamped 
units,  should  the  operator  neglect  to  brush  these  away 
at  regular  intervals. 

8.  The  presence  of  expert  workmen  and  of  the 
foreman  is  always  demanded  when  a  machine  is  being 
prepared  for  work. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
blind  should  not  be  employed  at  stamping-machines. 

In  view  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  an 
expert,  we  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  permitting 
a  blind  worker  to  take  up  the  operation  of  an 
appropriate  machine,  provided  that  all  measures 
are  taken  to  exercise  proper  care  and  caution. 

The  Mauser  Rifle  Factory  in  Oberndorf 
affords  our  blind  a  wide  range  of  very  congenial 
work.  We  have  already  found  employment  for 
a  one-armed  blind  worker  in  this  factory.  At 
present,  he  is  occupied  with  testing  the  bore  of 
rifle  barrels  for  uniformity  of  width.  (This  work 
consists  in  pushing  a  leaden  ball  through  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle  by  means  of  a  rod,  and  noting 
whether  the  ball  meets  with  any  resistances  on 
the  way,  see  Plate  IV,  figure  vi.)  This  is  an  occu- 
pation that  has  always  been  the  work  of  men, 
and  it  is  especially  suited  to  an  ex-soldier.  The 
daily  wage  in  the  Mauser  plant  is  at  least  four 
marks  [one  dollar]. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
cartridges  in  the  munitions-plant  of  an  artillery 
depot  the  worker's  familiarity  with  the  product, 
gained  during  his  soldier-days,  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead. 
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Recently,  the  Royal  Wiirttemberg  Uniform 
Supply  Depot  has  promised  us  a  number  of  occu- 
pational possibilities.  Because  of  a  highly 
developed  division-of-labor  organization,  it  will 
be  possible  to  employ  our  blind  in : 

The  shoe-factory,  at  the  preparation  of  boot-legs  (the 
bending  of  boot-legs,  the  fastening  of  heel-caps  to  the 
backs  of  boot-legs),  as  well  as  at  picking  scraps  and 
findings. 

The  tailor-shop,  at  preparing  leather  for  gloves. 

The  warerooms,  checking,  packing,  loading,  etc. 

Finally,  the  blind  can  find  employment  at  the 
Royal  Wiirttemberg  Transport  Depot  in  Lud- 
wigsburg  in  the  oiling  and  greasing  of  leather- 
goods. 

The  United  Koln-Rottweiler  Powder  Works  in 
Rottweil  have  declared  themselves  ready  to  try 
the  experiment  of  employing  the  blind  at  tele- 
phone switchboards  and  at  typewriting. 

The  greatest  appreciation  is  due  these  im- 
portant military  and  industrial  establishments 
for  their  cooperation,  all  the  more  because  some 
of  them  have  already  established  special  safety 
devices  and  apparatus  for  the  blind  in  their 
shops  and  are  doing  their  best  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  work  for  their  blind 
employees. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  artillery  depots 
and  to  the  uniform-supply  depot  by  an  article 
published  early  in  1916  by  Professor  Silex,  who, 
quite  independently  and  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
experience,  therein  expressed  the  thought  that 
no  possibility  for  restoring  the  war  blind  to  their 
former  occupations  or  to  suitable  work  in  con- 
nection with  their  former  occupations  should  be 
neglected.  Thus,  in  Berlin,  Professor  Silex  had 
begun  to  explore  the  same  possibilities  in  the  care 
for  the  blind  that  we  have  ventured  into. 

The  Quartermaster  Department  at  the  War 
Office  in  Berlin  has  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
results  obtained  in  the  employment  of  the  war 
blind  in  the  Spandau  Firework  Laboratories  and 
Munition  and  Artillery  Shops.  It  declares  that 
these  workers  soon  come  to  feel  themselves  at 
home  and  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their  way 
about  the  neighborhood  of  these  plants  or  in 
their  working  quarters.  The  working  day  varies 
between  six  and  eleven  hours,  but  no  compulsion 


is  exercised  lest  the  blind  be  injured  by  possible 
over-exertion. 

The  photographs  and  the  samples  of  the  work 
of  the  blind  that  we  are  showing  at  the  Exhibition 
for  the  Blind  clearly  indicate  that,  granted  the 
goodwill,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  extend  the  em- 
ployment possibilities  for  the  blind  to  still  other 
fields.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  firms,  such 
as  the  Eisemann  Company  Works  in  Stuttgart, 
have  agreed  to  have  their  plants  studied  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  employment  possibilities  for 
the  war  blind.  Recently,  the  firm  of  Schlenker 
and  Kienzle,  watch-makers,  Schwenningen,  have 
announced  themselves  ready  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  employing  the  blind  in  their  factories. 

SUMMARY 

1.  There  are  manifold  possibilities  for  em- 
ploying the  blind  in  industry,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  in  great  quantities.  The 
occupations  that  are  suitable  must  involve 
relatively  simple  operations,  and  make  extensive 
use  of  the  touch  and  auditory  senses  which  the 
blind  speedily  develop  to  super-normal  sensi- 
tiveness. It  will  often  be  possible  to  take  into 
consideration  individual  characteristics,  such  as 
the  degree  of  blindness,  or  qualities  such  as 
reliability,  dexterity,  musical  talent,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  blind  will,  in  general,  be  able  to  earn 
two  to  three  times  as  much  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions as  they  can  earn  in  the  traditional  occu- 
pations for  the  blind. 

3.  Industrial  employment  yields  the  blind 
worker  a  greater  inner  satisfaction  than  the 
traditional  handicrafts  for  the  blind.  The  blind 
soldier  will  be  doing  'man's  work';  as  a  rule,  he 
will  be  employed  side  by  side  with  able-bodied 
workers — even  among  his  former  comrades,  it 
may  be.  In  many  industries  it  will  be  possible 
to  provide  an  appropriate  variety  of  work. 

4.  It  does  not  take  the  blind  worker  long  to 
accustom  himself  to  his  workshop  surroundings. 

He  himself  will  have  to  arrange  for  escort  to 
and  from  his  place  of  work.1    This  will  not  be 

1  In  this  connection,  the  following  item  from  the  Ham- 
bur  gische  Lazarett-Zeitung,  No.  29,  October  1,  1917,  is  not 
without  interest. — Trans. 

"After  it  was  demonstrated  in  extensive  experiments 
that  it  is  possible  to  train  suitable  dogs  to  lead  the  blind 
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difficult  in  small  or  medium-sized  towns,  espe- 
cially if  the  blind  worker  is  married.  When- 
ever possible,  the  blind  should  not  be  assigned  to 
workshops  in  large  cities,  because  of  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  finding  their  way 
about  in  heavy  traffic. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  article,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  planning  our  provision 
for  the  war  blind  we  have  not  by  any  means 
slighted  the  traditional  occupations  for  the  blind. 
Thus,  by  way  of  example,  training  in  these 
trades  forms  an  important  part  of  our  instruction 
of  blinded  soldiers  who  intend  taking  over  a 
business  of  their  own. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
we  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  all  the  infor- 
mation and  experience — data  hitherto  collected 
by  the  various  associations  for  the  blind.  Up  to 
the  present,  our  Vocational  Advisory  Board  has 
given  guidance  to  eighteen  war-blinded  soldiers; 
of  these,  eight  (formerly  wage-earners)  have  been 
established  in  remunerative  positions  in  large 
factories.  We  have  kept  five  self-supporting 
farmers  at  their  former  callings,  and  are  teaching 
them  basket-making  as  a  side-line.  One  of  our 
blind  charges,  formerly  an  employee  in  the  State 
Building  Department,  will  in  all  probability  be 
employed  as  a  typist  in  the  secretarial  offices  of 
the  First  Chamber  of  the  Wiirttemberg  Legisla- 
ture. As  it  is  there  the  practice  to  dictate  the 
stenographic  reports  of  the  debates  directly  to 
the  typists,  it  will  be  quite  feasible  for  him  to 
undertake  this  work.  At  present,  he  is  prac- 
tising with  a  dictaphone  in  the  School  for  the 
Wounded  to  gain  the  necessary  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  typewriter.  For  this  purpose, 
certainly,  the  dictaphone  is  a  device  of  genuine 
practical  value.  For  a  time,  we  had  under  con- 
sideration the  possibility  that  the  dictaphone 
might  make  it  feasible  to  use  typewriting  exten- 
sively as  an  employment  possibility  for  the  blind. 
However,  the  verdict  of  a  number  of  important 
manufacturers  who  have  given  the  dictaphone  a 

safely  about  the  streets  and  to  teach  them  to  call  their 
masters'  attention  to  traffic  dangers,  the  directors  of  the 
Employees'  Insurance  have  decided  to  provide  the  war 
blind  who  are  insured  in  this  institution  with  funds  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  dogs,  and  to  assume  the  costs  of 
maintaining  the  war  blind  in  the  place  appointed  for 
accustoming  these  dogs  to  their  blind  masters." 


practical  trial  only  to  discard  it  does  not  hold 
out  a  very  encouraging  prospect.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  by  no  means  be  impossible  to  employ 
capable  blind  workers  as  correspondents  in  the 
larger  business  houses.  Several  of  these  estab- 
lishments have  already  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  make  the  experiment. 

The  government  authorities  in  Prussia  are 
about  to  make  the  experiment  of  employing 
properly  trained  war-blinded  workers  as  tele- 
phone operators.  In  advising  the  blind  to  take 
up  this  work,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  some  of  the  larger  concerns  are  installing  the 
electric-bulb  system  at  their  switchboards. 

We  have  also  helped  a  former  student  of  phil- 
ology to  resume  his  interrupted  studies.  He  is 
now  preparing  himself  at  home  for  his  doctor's 
examination.  We  were  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
send  him  a  fellow-sufferer  who  had  already 
passed  the  same  examination.  The  latter  is  of 
great  help  to  his  colleague  because  he  can  give 
him  much  practical  advice  with  regard  to  the 
examination  and  to  the  use  of  the  aids  a  blind 
student  must  employ  in  order  to  attain  his  goal. 
The  heavy  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Voca- 
tional Advisory  Board  in  encouraging  this  can- 
didate for  the  doctor's  degree  to  continue  his 
studies  was  to  some  extent  lightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  young  man  had  reached  the  deter- 
mination to  do  so  quite  independently  of  us,  and 
by  the  further  fact  that  he  is  especially  talented 
in  his  chosen  field  and  has  the  prospect  of  a 
suitable  appointment  as  teacher. 

If  the  circumstances  are  particularly  favorable, 
that  is,  if  a  sufficient  clientele  seems  permanently 
assured,  the  war-blinded  soldier,  aided  by  his 
wife,  will  be  able  to  make  a  living  as  storekeeper. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  make 
much  use  of  this  possibility  as  a  general  thing,  if 
only  because  of  the  bookkeeping  necessarily  in- 
volved in  work  of  a  mercantile  character. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  more  about  the  edu- 
cation of  our  war  blind.  It  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  organize  a  course  of  training  of  this  sort.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  should  be  thorough  enough  to 
provide  the  blind  with  accomplishments  of  life- 
long practical  value;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  should  be  restored  to  civil  life  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  his  discharge  from  the  hospital. 
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'Freedom'  soon  becomes  a  spiritual  necessity. 
Another  important  factor  in  the  re-education 
problem  is  the  patient's  individuality,  his  special 
gifts.  For  example,  it  seems  of  doubtful  value 
to  teach  reading  and  writing  of  the  special  script 
for  the  blind  to  soldiers  of  slight  intellectual 
equipment  who,  even  before  the  war,  were  not 
accustomed  to  the  simplest  intellectual  activity; 
for  it  is  twice  as  hard  for  such  workers  to  make 
headway  in  these  studies,  and  practically  certain 
that  they  will  neglect  their  hard-won  knowledge 
as  soon  as  they  are  restored  to  civil  life. 
Men  of  this  type  are  often  serious  hindrances 
to  the  progress  of  the  intellectually  able.  Never- 
theless, it  should  be  established  as  the  rule  that 
no  blind  worker  should  be  discharged  from  the 
school  before  he  has  gained  proficiency  in: 

1.  Reading  and  writing  the  embossed  type  for  the 
blind. 

2.  Writing  the  cursive  script. 

3.  Typewriting  (the  use  of  an  ordinary  machine  or 
of  the  Picht  machine  for  the  blind). 

4.  Finding  his  way  about.  Practice  is  very  impor- 
tant. Self-dependence  in  all  types  of  movement  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible.  Exercises  in  ear- 
training — the  ability  to  estimate  approaching  and 
receding  sounds:  vehicles,  pedestrians;  ability  to  esti- 
mate direction. 

5.  Using  the  sense  of  touch  to  recognize  coins,  etc. 

6.  Such  additional  theoretical  and  practical  subjects 
as  may  be  involved  by  the  individual's  choice  of  voca- 
tion, his  gifts,  etc. 

In  Austria,  blinded  farmers  and  gardeners  are 
given  special  training  in  preparation  for  the  prac- 
tical work  of  farming  and  gardening.  This  pro- 
vision  deserves   attention.     We   have   already 


stated  that  in  our  opinion  the  blind  can  be  use- 
fully employed  in  many  kinds  of  agricultural 
work,  particularly  on  their  own  farms.  If  these 
men  are  taught  such  'tricks  of  the  trade'  as  have 
been  found  to  be  most  helpful  in  the  experience 
of  other  blind  agricultural  workers,  they  will  find 
the  way  back  with  greater  ease  and  less  waste. 

In  the  re-education  of  the  blind,  appropriate 
moral  influences  should  never  be  neglected.  They 
constitute  a  most  important  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  care  for  the  blind — if  rightly  applied. 
The  rapidity  with  which  most  of  our  war  blind 
make  the  necessary  psychic  adjustment  to  their 
sad  destiny  deserves  the  greatest  admiration. 
The  most  important  duty  is  to  see  to  it  that  this 
newly  won  courage  to  face  life  receives  no  new 
setback.  Another  important  duty  is  to  acquaint 
the  blind  with  all  that  has  been  achieved  by  the 
study  of  their  problems,  with  magazines,  with 
associations,  etc. 

The  special  aim  of  the  care  for  the  blind  is  to 
make  the  war  blind  valid  members  of  society  in 
the  greatest  degree  possible.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  succeed  in  this 
purpose.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  be  able  to  send 
our  charges  out  into  life  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  and  their  families  will  be  spared  the 
financial  anxieties  connected  with  mere  subsis- 
tence and  the  like. 

Therefore  we  hope  that  our  blind,  like  the  rest 
of  our  war-disabled  soldiers,  will  find  their  way 
back  to  civic  usefulness  with  confidence  and  a 
measure  of  the  joy  of  living. 

May  they  leave  us  spiritually  enriched;  out 
of  their  darkness  there  will  then  come  to  them 
ever-increasing  light. 
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Rehabilitation  of  Blinded  Soldiers  in  France1 


One  of  the  first  obstacles  encountered  in  recon- 
struction work  for  blinded  soldiers  is  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  their  diverse  and  changing 
moods.  The  blind  have  a  psychology  of  their 
own,  which  must  be  thoroughly  studied  by  anyone 
who  wishes  to  offer  them  real  spiritual  or  ma- 
terial help. 

A  distinction  between  men  blinded  in  acci- 
dents— by  explosions,  acid  burns,  etc. — and 
those  who  were  born  blind  or  who  had  lost  their 
sight  through  sickness  was  always  made  even 
before  the  war.  Men  whose  eyesight  has  been 
destroyed  by  wounds  are  in  comparatively  good 
physical  and  mental  condition  to  rebuild  their 
lives.  They  are  at  an  age  when  their  education 
has  been  completed  and  when  they  are  more 
capable  of  profiting  from  new  instruction  than 
the  ordinary  blind. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  injury  is  still  recent 
and  the  soldier  is  passing  through  alternate 
periods  of  hope  and  despair  about  his  eyesight, 
his  state  of  mind  offers  peculiar  difficulties.  Care 
should  be  taken  at  this  time  not  to  plunge  him 
suddenly  into  the  depths  of  despair  by  letting 
him  know  the  extent  of  his  injury.  One  can 
soon  learn  how  to  comfort  a  patient  without 
pitying  him  and  how  to  leave  him  just  enough 
hope  to  accustom  him  gradually  to  the  bitter 
truth.  Charitable  visitors  who  commiserate  a 
man  on  his  fate  do  him  only  harm. 

The  moods  of  blind  men  change  every  hour. 
One  of  our  assistants  who  slept  for  some  time  in 
the  room  with  our  patients  told  me  that  their 
hardest  hour  is  at  dawn,  when  they  know  that 
the  cock's  crow  will  bring  them  no  day.  Other 
periods  of  sadness  and  discouragement  often 
follow  the  fatigue  of  the  day's  occupations,  but 

1  Translated  from  Conference  Interalliee  pour  l'Etude 
de  la  Reeducation  Professionnelle  et  des  Questions  qui 
Interessent  les  Invalides  de  la  Guerre.  Paris,  1917,  p. 
336-337. 


when  the  pupils  are  assembled  for  work  or  games, 
they  are  cheerful  and  talkative. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  generalize,  one  can  say  that 
a  man's  attitude  is  usually  influenced  by  his 
social  status.  Farmers  and  farm  workers,  who 
form  a  large  majority  of  our  blind,  adapt  them- 
selves more  easily  to  their  new  conditions  than 
city  men  or  intellectuals.  The  older  men,  also, 
and  soldiers  engaged  or  married,  with  a  family 
to  which  they  can  return,  are  usually  more  re- 
signed. The  young  men  are  more  irritable,  com- 
plaining often  of  their  isolation,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  sentimental  and  even  sexual  thoughts  are 
contributing  to  their  low  spirits. 

In  some  cases,  the  mental  state  is  affected  by 
a  persistent,  painful,  morbid  condition,  such  as 
atrophy  of  the  eyeball  with  inflammation  of  the 
iris,  injuries  to  the  bony  parts  and  facial  dis- 
figurement, or  continuing  suppurations.  When 
the  loss  of  sight  is  due  to  an  injury  to  the  brain, 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  mind  is  to  be  expected. 
Some  men,  in  whom  there  may  have  been  an 
individual  or  hereditary  predisposition,  become 
veritable  psychopaths.  These  aspects  of  the 
blind  soldier's  psychology  should  be  kept  in 
mind  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  his  recon- 
struction. 

Reconstruction  work  for  blind  soldiers  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  preliminary  readaptation,  (2) 
re-education,  and  (3)  the  return  home. 

PRELIMINARY  READAPTATION 

The  preliminary  readaptation  of  a  blinded 
soldier  to  the  new  conditions  of  his  life  should 
begin  almost  immediately  after  he  is  hospitalized 
and  should  be  directed  by  the  physician  treating 
the  case.  It  is  the  physician  who  sooner  or  later, 
depending  upon  the  gravity  of  the  man's  wound 
and  upon  whether  blindness  is  inevitable  from 
the  first,  should  make  the  patient  understand 
and  accept  his  situation.     On  the  material  side 
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the  readaptation  of  blind  patients  consists  in 
training  them  in  habits  of  personal  hygiene,  in 
teaching  them  how  to  walk  about,  to  eat,  to  dress 
themselves  alone,  to  make  their  own  bed,  and  to 
arrange  their  personal  belongings  in  an  orderly 
manner.  They  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
their  things  if  no  one  else  changes  the  arrange- 
ment. Their  intellectual  readaptation  should  be 
commenced  through  informal  talks  and  through 
reading  of  M.  Brieux's  letters  To  Soldiers 
Wounded  in  the  Eyes.  The  first  thing  the  men 
should  understand  is  that  for  the  present  they 
need  not  worry  about  their  support  nor  about 
their  family,  who  will  receive  aid  if  in  need.  It 
should  then  be  made  clear  to  them  that  the  gov- 
ernment grants  them  a  pension,  the  amount  of 
which  is  determined  by  law  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  disability  and  without  relation  to 
their  social  status  or  their  earning  power.  They 
should  be  assured  that  they  are  not  cut  off  from 
their  fellows,  but  that  a  new  life  is  opening  before 
them.  They  should  be  told  about  the  Braille 
system  and  the  guides  for  the  hand  which  will 
enable  them  to  read  and  write  and  to  keep  up 
connections  with  the  outside  world.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  wearied  by  too  long 
formal  lessons;  let  them  rather  learn  by  their 
association  with  more  advanced  comrades  who 
have  already  benefited  from  the  instruction 
offered.  Indoor  games  also  should  be  organized 
for  them  and  physical  exercises  to  allay  insomnia. 

All  such  instructions  can  be  given  in  the  small 
workrooms  for  the  blind  which  have  been  organ- 
ized by  M.  Brieux  in  a  number  of  hospitals. 
These  workrooms  are  extremely  popular  with 
blind  patients,  for  they  apparently  like  to  gather 
by  themselves  away  from  their  comrades  who 
possess  full  or  partial  sight  and  who,  though  they 
mean  well,  do  not  understand  the  blind.  In 
order  that  the  blind  patients  may  have  the  seclu- 
sion which  they  like,  the  workrooms  are  sep- 
arated from  the  other  parts  of  the  hospital,  out 
of  the  way  of  passers-by  and  curious  visitors. 
One  man  nurse  with  sight  has  charge  of  a  work- 
room and  directs  the  tasks  and  games  of  the 
pupils.  His  duties  are  as  important  as  they  are 
difficult. 

In  the  workrooms  are  benches  for  brush  and 
basket  making,  and   a   large    table   for   books, 


games,  and  tobacco.  Shoemaking  and  the  study 
of  Braille  and  typewriting  should  when  possible 
be  carried  on  in  separate  rooms.  The  opportuni- 
ties thus  provided  for  being  occupied  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  fellows  are  so  appreciated  by  our 
blind  soldiers  that  of  their  own  will  they  stay 
in  the  workrooms  all  day  with  the  exception  of 
the  hours  for  meals,  medical  treatment,  and  out- 
side leaves.  When  they  produce  things  by  their 
work,  they  receive  apprenticeship  wages. 

In  Paris,  these  workrooms  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  hospitals  of  Val-de-Grace,  the 
Quinze-Vingts,  Lariboisiere,  the  Pantheon,  and 
the  Hotel-Dieu;  in  the  provinces,  at  Bourges, 
Chaumont,  Le  Mans,  Limoges,  Orleans,  and 
Toulouse.  They  are  supported  by  gifts  and 
subscriptions  collected  by  M.  Brieux.  For  some 
time  the  hospital  of  Val-de-Grace  has  been  fur- 
nishing the  raw  materials  to  all  the  Paris  hos- 
pitals and  buying  the  articles  they  produce. 

For  most  soldiers,  the  preliminary  readapta- 
tion should  be  an  introduction  to  the  work  of 
the  re-educational  schools.  For  some  men  it  is 
by  itself  a  sufficient  training,  enabling  them  to 
go  directly  from  the  hospital  to  their  homes. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  men  whose  medi- 
cal treatment  has  required  them  to  make  a  long 
stay  at  the  hospital. 

RE-EDUCATION 

Re-education  is  carried  on  in  France  in  special 
schools  organized  either  by  the  government  or  by 
private  efforts.  The  first  and  most  important 
of  these  schools  is  the  Convalescent  Home  for 
Blind  Soldiers  in  the  rue  de  Reuilly.  This  school 
was  organized  in  an  annex  of  the  Quinze-Vingts? 
by  M.  Brisac,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Aid  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  who  drew 
up  a  special  working  arrangement  between  the 
Ministries  of  War  and  the  Interior.  The  govern- 
ment's work  of  re-education  is  ably  seconded  by 
the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles  (Society 
of  Friends  of  Blind  Soldiers),  which  has  an- 
nounced that  its  chief  aim  is  to  see  that  ever} 
blind  soldier  learns  a  trade. 

2  The  Hospice  National  des  Quinze-  Vingts,  the  chief 
ophthalmic  hospital  in  France,  was  established  by  St. 
Louis  in  1260  to  house  300  blind  poor. 
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Starting  with  forty  pupils,  the  Ecole  de  Renilly 
soon  contained  two  hundred,  a  large  number  to 
handle  when  one  considers  that  a  fundamental 
principle  in  teaching  the  blind  is  to  divide  them 
into  groups  of  eighteen  or  twenty  at  the  most. 
As  the  number  of  blind  continued  to  grow,  it  was 
seen  that  the  accommodations  of  the  Ecole  de 
Renilly  would  be  inadequate,  and  plans  were 
formed  to  found  branch  schools  in  other  places. 
The  organization  of  these  schools  was  entrusted 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  M.  Brieux. 

The  cooperation  of  the  great  Association  Val- 
entin Hatiy 3  was  early  enlisted  in  the  work. 
From  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Association 
had  used  its  resources  for  the  benefit  of  men 
blinded  in  battle  and  at  the  present  time  was 
giving  systematic  aid  to  more  than  nine  hundred 
officers  and  soldiers.  With  its  help  and  that  of 
the  Association  des  Dames  Francaises  (a  branch 
of  the  French  Red  Cross)  a  school  was  organized 
in  Hospital  252  (for  blind  young  people),  which 
is  in  the  proximity  of  the  Valentin  Hatiy  work- 
shops in  the  rue  Duroc.  Twenty  pupils  are  at  the 
present  time  lodged  and  boarded  there,  and  a 
number  of  other  soldiers  living  in  Paris,  who  have 
been  either  discharged  from  the  army  or  are  on 
unlimited  leave,  attend  the  classes  as  day  pupils. 

The  Lighthouse  of  France,  organized  in  1915 
by  a  Franco-American  Committee,  occupies  now 
a  fine  house  in  the  rue  Daru,  where  it  can  ac- 
commodate forty-five  boarders.  Its  aim  is  to  fit 
the  blind  to  earn  a  living  not  only  in  the  manual 
trades  but  also  in  the  intellectual  occupations. 
The  instruction  it  offers  is  consequently  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  A  special  effort  is  made  by 
this  institution  to  refit  for  life  officers  and  men 
who  before  the  war  followed  a  liberal  profession. 
It  has  obtained  from  all  points  of  view  most 
happy  results  in  ameliorating  their  condition. 

In  the  provinces  the  re-educational  schools  for 
the  blind  are  intended  for  the  soldiers  native  to 
the  region.  Their  organization  has  been  attended 
with  great  difficulties  both  with  respect  to  their 
administration  and  their  resources,  but  the 
patient  efforts  of  the  organizer  and  the  devotion 
of  directors,  magistrates,  teachers,  and  physi- 
cians deserve  the  greatest  praise. 

*  Founded  in  1879  for  the  aid  of  the  blind. 


It  is  possible  here  to  give  only  a  brief  enumera- 
tion of  these  schools. 

Amiens — Hospice  Saint-Victor  for  the  blind. 

Bayonne — Association  for  the  Mutiles. 

Bordeaux — The  organization  founded  by  the 
Abbe  Moureau  some  years  ago  and  housed  in  the 
chateau  de  Lescure.  It  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  regional  school. 

Caen — Hospital  No.  21.  The  school  is  under 
the  control  of  the  CEuvre  des  Mutiles  de  la  Guerre 
de  la  Redevande. 

Chartres — One  of  the  earliest  schools,  organ- 
ized by  Dr.  Cosse,  annexed  to  Hospital  No.  47, 
the  ophthalmic  center  of  the  region. 

Clermont-Ferrand — Buildings  of  the  Ecole 
Saint-Therese,  placed  by  the  Medical  Service  at 
the  disposition  of  the  ophthalmic  center  and  the 
regional  school. 

Dijon — Hospital  No.  7,  annexed  to  the  ophthal- 
mic center,  with  M.  Hugueney  as  director. 

Lyon — The  Ecole  de  Calliure  has  been  founded 
by  an  arrangement  between  the  Societe  de 
Secours  aux  Blesses  (Society  for  Aid  of  the 
Wounded),  the  Groupe  Lyonnais,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation Valentin  Hatiy.  The  Ecole  de  Villeur- 
banne,  the  departmental  institution  for  the 
blind,  has  an  annex  for  blind  soldiers. 

Marseilles — Ecole  de  la  rue  Paul. 

Montpellier — The  school  is  a  dependency  of 
the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy.  Professor  True, 
who  is  known  for  his  excellent  studies  of  the  blind, 
has  worked  with  this  school  since  its  organ- 
ization. 

Nantes — Ecole  de  la  Persagotiere,  an  existing 
institution  for  the  blind. 

Saint-Brieuc — Under  the  direction  of  M.  Felix 
Thomas,  professor  of  philosophy. 

Toulouse — A  school  in  the  chateau  of  Bellevue 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lautre  and  M.  Dupuy. 

Tours — Saint-Symphorien,  organized  by  the 
Association  des  Mutiles  de  le  Region  (Association 
for  disabled  soldiers  of  the  region),  with  M.  Felix 
Robert  as  director. 

At  Cannes,  will  be  opened  in  the  immediate 
future  a  school  for  men  of  different  languages 
who  wish  to  become  interpreters,  telephone  oper- 
ators, masseurs,  etc. 

The  school  of  willow  growing  and  basketry, 
established  several  years  ago  at  Fayl-Billot  by 
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the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  organized  in  May, 
1916,  a  class  for  blind  soldiers  already  discharged 
from  the  army.  It  has  obtained  such  good  results 
that  we  greatly  regret  that  more  of  our  blind 
soldiers  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  school.  Sev- 
eral of  its  pupils,  some  blind,  some  with  sight, 
have  been  sent  to  other  re-educational  schools 
to  act  as  teachers  of  basketry. 

A  school  of  agriculture  for  discharged  blind 
soldiers  is  in  process  of  organization  on  Trappist 
lands  at  Sept-Fons.  It  will  be  conducted  by  a 
Trappist  father  from  Canada  who  lost  his  sight 
in  the  war. 

The  curriculum  of  the  re-educational  schools 
includes  instruction  in  manual  trades  and  in 
clerical  occupations.  Among  the  manual  trades, 
brush-making  is  first  in  importance;  so  large  is 
the  number  of  blind  learning  this  trade  that 
they  have  to  be  divided  into  shifts.  Caning  and 
putting  straw  seats  in  chairs  are  much  less 
popular.  Cobbling,  which  means  repair  work 
only  and  especially  re-soling,  should  be  encour- 
aged, for  it  is  fairly  remunerative.  Basketry  I 
have  spoken  of  above.  These  trades  can  all  be 
practised  in  the  home  and  are  recommended  as 
a  means  of  eking  out  a  man's  pension  or  other 
source  of  support. 

In  the  Ecole  de  Reuilly  are  taught  a  number  of 
new  trades  for  the  blind — cooperage,  fine  me- 
chanics, mounting  the  wheels  of  aeroplanes,  and 
grinding  glass  stoppers.  Massage,  which  has  for 
a  long  time  been  practised  by  blind  persons,  is 
also  taught  at  Reuilly,  and  graduates  of  the 
school  are  doing  excellent  service  in  the  hospitals 
at  Evian,  Vichy,  and  the  Grand-Palais. 

Machine  knitting  and  the  weaving  of  fabrics 
and  carpets  are  taught  at  the  Lighthouse.  A 
pupil  at  this  school  who  has  lost  his  eyes  and  one 
arm  runs  with  great  skill  an  American  knitting 
machine  for  making  sweaters.  Recently  a  work- 
shop for  commercial  pottery  was  started  there. 

Such  is  the  list  of  manual  trades  now  being 
taught.  That  it  can  be  greatly  lengthened  is 
admitted  by  all  who  have  done  work  with  the 
blind  and  who  know  what  skill  they  are  capable 
of  developing. 

While  they  are  taking  their  vocational  training, 
pupils  learn  the  Braille  system  of  reading  and 
writing.     Instruction  in  Braille  is  carefully  sys^ 


tematized  in  all  the  schools,  and  pupils  are 
allowed  to  make  use  of  the  large  library  of  books 
printed  in  Braille  belonging  to  the  Association 
Valentin  Hauy.  The  number  of  books  in  Braille 
is  constantly  being  increased  by  the  efforts  of 
philanthropic  persons.  Printing  in  Braille  has 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Vaughan  system 
of  types  which  permits  persons  ignorant  of  the 
Braille  alphabet  to  set  up  matter  in  Braille. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  Inter-Allied  Conference  to  organize  a  bureau, 
the  duties  of  which  would  be  to  select  books  for 
translation  into  Braille,  to  maintain  close  rela- 
tions with  re-educational  schools,  and  to  circulate 
periodicals,  in  a  word,  to  create  a  great  library 
for  the  blind. 

Some  of  our  blind  refuse  to  study  Braille  either 
because  the  difficulties  seem  to  them  insur- 
mountable or,  what  is  more  likely,  because  they 
are  lazy.  That  they  at  least  learn  the  alphabet 
should,  however,  be  insisted  upon.  After  they 
have  conquered  the  difficulties  at  the  beginning, 
they  can  more  easily  be  persuaded  to  continue. 

Typewriting  in  ordinary  characters  or  in 
Braille  can  be  taught  to  some  blind  men,  also 
stenography.  In  typewriting  as  a  means  of 
earning  a  living,  the  blind  will  have  to  meet 
feminine  competition,  but  the  training  is  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  various  clerical  positions. 
A  blind  man's  aspirations  in  this  direction  need 
be  limited  only  by  his  talents,  his  previous  edu- 
cation, and  his  energy  of  character.  Telephone 
operating,  tuning,  and  the  piano  industry  offer 
additional  opportunities  for  the  blind. 

There  are  many  examples  of  teachers  who  have 
taken  up  their  old  duties.  The  fine  letter  of 
M.  Dallet,  a  teacher  at  Saint-Brevin,  which  was 
published  in  the  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux 
Yetix,  tells  how  he  managed  with  certain  simple 
devices  to  continue  his  use  of  wall  maps  and 
blackboards.  He  insists  that  his  influence  on  his 
pupils  is  greatly  increased  since  his  injury.  "In 
two  months,"  he  writes,  "I  have  exerted  a 
greater  influence  over  them  than  during  ten 
years  of  sermons  and  remonstrances."  Other 
well-known  blind  teachers  prove  that  sightless 
men  can  be  successful  in  the  profession. 

M.  Brieux,  who  has  been  making  some  experi- 
ments along  the  line,  is  convinced   that  blind 
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soldiers  can  become  good  insurance  agents  and 
business  representatives.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
those  who  were  lawyers  and  magistrates  can 
return  to  their  profession,  and  we  know  of  one 
physician  in  a  suburb  of  Paris  who,  though  blind 
for  a  long  time,  has  been  able  to  keep  up  part  of 
his  practice. 

In  any  discussion  of  reconstruction  work  for 
blinded  soldiers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
have  among  our  wounded  men  who  are  maimed 
as  well  as  blind,  and  men  who  are  only  partially 
blind.  An  interesting  study  of  these  two  classes 
of  the  wounded  has  been  made  by  our  colleague 
Dr.  True.4  With  respect  to  the  blind  who  have 
lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  who  are  deaf,  or  who  have 
received  some  other  injury  in  addition  to  their 
loss  of  sight,  Dr.  True  insists  very  rightly  that 
the  government  should  increase  their  pension  by 
a  considerable  amount,  and  he  advises  reserving 
for  them  positions  as  tax  collectors  and  proprie- 
tors of  tobacco  shops.  Without  betraying  any 
secret,  I  think  I  can  state  that  the  committee  on 
the  scale  of  disabilities  has  accepted  the  principle 
that  the  amount  of  the  pension  should  be  raised 
for  multiple  severe  injuries. 

Whenever  possible  there  should  be  provided 
apparatus  which  will  make  work  possible  or 
easier  for  the  maimed  blind.  As  an  example 
of  such  apparatus  I  will  mention  only  the 
ingenious  device  invented  by  M.  Lotz  of  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy  which  permits  a  man 
who  has  lost  a  hand  or  a  forearm  to  work  at 
brush-making. 

What  provision  should  be  made  for  the  par- 
tially blind  is  as  yet  an  unsettled  question.  The 
old  pension  law  of  1831  was  illiberal  toward  this 
class,  but  the  ministerial  decree  of  December  16, 
1916,  places  men  blind  in  one  eye  and  possessing 
only  partial  sight  in  the  other  in  the  first  class 
of  pensions  (for  total  disability).  The  decree  is 
similar  to  the  civil  law  of  1898  in  classing  as  prac- 
tically blind  all  those  who  are  incapable  of 
working  with  their  eyes. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  class  men  who  can 
see  to  get  about  and  some,  even,  who  can  depend 
on  their  eyes  for  a  little  help  in  their  work. 
Moreover,  certain  injuries — retinal  hemorrhage 

4Truc,  H.  Soldats  aveugles.  Aveugles  de  guerre.  Mont- 
pellier,  1917. 


and  traumatic  cataracts  among  others — are 
likely  to  progress  either  toward  total  blindness  or 
toward  a  partial  recovery  of  sight.  Where  shall 
we  send  these  men  for  training?  Shall  we  group 
them  with  the  totally  blind  in  the  hospital  work- 
shops and  re-educational  schools,  or  shall  we 
form  special  schools  for  them?  Or  shall  we  leave 
them  among  the  seeing? 

In  spite  of  the  camaraderie  which  rules  among 
the  different  classes  of  wounded  and  in  spite  of 
the  little  services  which  men  with  some  sight  can 
render  their  more  unfortunate  companions, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  feelings  of 
envy  or  even  hate  will  be  aroused  among  the 
totally  blind  by  the  stupidity  or  maliciousness  of 
the  less  helpless.  On  the  other  hand,  experience 
has  shown  that  the  partially  blind  cannot  be 
well  trained  in  the  midst  of  men  possessing  full 
sight  and  that  it  is  especially  difficult  under  such 
circumstances  to  make  them  acquire  habits  of 
hard  work.  The  ideal  course,  then,  would  seem 
to  be  to  establish  special  schools  for  these  men. 
An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  pursuing  such  a  course 
is  the  comparatively  small  number  of  men  who 
can  be  placed  definitely  in  this  class. 

THE  RETURN  HOME 

After  his  re-education  the  blind  soldier  should 
be  sent  back  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  family  and 
his  home.  He  should  not  be  kept  in  the  re- 
educational  school  any  longer  than  is  necessary, 
whatever  feelings  of  kindness  or  affection  may 
influence  the  director.  Depending  upon  whether 
he  can  readapt  himself  to  his  former  occupation 
or  must  learn  a  new  trade,  the  time  necessary 
for  training  varies  from  six  to  eight  months.  A 
longer  period  is  rarely  necessary. 

Both  before  and  after  the  blind  man's  de- 
parture from  the  school,  the  director  has  a  most 
important  role.  He  must  lead  his  pupils  into  the 
trade  which  seems  best  suited  to  their  talents, 
intelligence,  and  education,  and  he  must  see  that 
they  are  able  to  practise  the  trade  after  they 
return  home  and  to  live  approximately  in  the 
manner  they  were  used  to  before  their  injury. 
Dr.  Cosse  of  Chartres  records  the  important 
facts  about  each  pupil  in  a  regular  school  class 
book,  in  which  he  notes  the  physical  consequences 
of  the  man's  wounds,  his  mental  condition,  in- 
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formation  about  his  family,  and  such  teachers' 
remarks  as  indicate  in  what  line  a  man  has  most 
chances  of  success. 

Blind  soldiers  leaving  a  re-educational  school 
can  be  divided,  according  to  Dr.  Cosse,  into  four 
classes : 

1.  Those  who  can  return  to  their  homes.  This 
is  the  largest  class,  containing  at  least  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  It  includes  agri- 
culturists, town  workmen,  and  office  employees, 
all  of  whom  should  be  able  to  found  a  family. 

2.  Those  who  have  no  family  or  no  home  to 
which  they  can  return,  but  who  are  good  work- 
men and  capable  of  supporting  themselves,  with 
the  help  of  their  pension,  in  their  native  region. 
They  should  settle  when  possible  in  the  country, 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  easier  than  in  the 
crowded  centers,  and  where  they  can  walk  out 
without  a  guide.  In  the  city  a  guide  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  blind  man  in  going  to  and  from  his 
place  of  employment. 

3.  Workmen  of  the  second  class  who  have  no 
faculty  for  getting  along  by  themselves  and  need 
constantly  to  be  directed.  There  should  be  made 
arrangements  whereby  these  men  can  live  with 
friends  or  with  an  absolutely  trustworthy  em- 
ployer. 


4.  A  small  number,  scarcely  ten  per  cent.,  are 
incapable  of  continued  work,  either  because  of 
their  disabilities  or  because  they  are  psycho- 
paths. The  only  thing  to  do  for  them  is  to 
employ  them  in  special  shops  or  maintain  them 
in  soldiers'  homes. 

Most  of  the  men  on  their  departure  from  the 
re-educational  school  should  be  supplied  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  raw  materials  for  practising 
their  trade.  The  expense  of  this  equipment, 
which  by  the  way  is  very  small  for  the  simple 
home  occupations,  the  metiers  d'appoint,  must, 
therefore,  be  included  in  the  budget  of  the 
schools.  The  schools  should,  however,  receive 
aid  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  for  the 
establishment  of  a  blind  soldier  in  his  trade  is  as 
much  a  duty  of  the  state  as  is  the  payment  of  his 
pension.  The  task  of  procuring  customers,  of 
holding  out  a  helping  hand  in  hard  times,  of 
looking  out  for  the  future  of  the  blind  soldiers, 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  employment  com- 
mittees and  the  follow-up  societies  which  have 
already  been  organized  in  certain  cities. 

Blind  men  who  have  no  family  should  found 
one  as  soon  as  possible.  Marriages  should  be 
encouraged,  though  without  relaxation  of  the 
rule  that  "no  blind  soldier  should  be  married  out 
of  pity  or  interest." 


Publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
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The  literature  on  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
in  general,  and  of  the  blinded  in  particular,  is  so 
seldom  collected  in  a  systematic  way,  that  it 
were  almost  futile  to  publish  a  bibliographical 
list  of  books,  articles,  and  pamphlets  on  the 
subject.  The  reader  using  such  a  bibliography 
and  seeking  the  many  general  library  items  to 
which  the  entries  refer  would  be  disappointed, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  in  locating  the 
object  of  his  search. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  issuing  a  bibliography 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war  blinded  in  the 
series  of  publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind — as  was  at  first  intended — it  was 
decided  to  issue  an  abstract  catalogue  giving  a 
digest  of  the  original  statements,  descriptions, 
and  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  contributions 
of  most  significance.  For  most  readers  these 
abstracts  are  likely  to  obviate  need  of  reference 
to  the  original  item. 

Another  advantage  of  such  presentation  is  that 
the  gist  of  the  literature — much  of  which  is  in 
other  languages — is  made  conveniently  available 
to  American  readers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  material  originates 
from  comparatively  few  sources — principally,  the 
constructive  work  developed  by  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son at  St.  Dunstan's  in  England,  from  the  inter- 
est of  M.  Eugene  Brieux  in  the  blinded  soldiers  of 
France,  and  from  the  later  development  of  official 
activities  for  blinded  service  men  in  this  country. 


As  usual,  the  Germans  have  been  prolific  con- 
tributors to  the  literature.  In  the  abstracts  of 
their  records  much  of  interest  will  be  found. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  most  interesting  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
special  journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
blinded,  as,  for  example,  St.  Dunstan's  Review, 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses 
aux  Yeux,  Der  Blindenfreund,  etc. 

The  detail  work  in  the  preparation  of  the 
abstracts  has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Gourvich  of  the  research  department  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 
Miss  Johanna  Olschewsky  of  the  library  staff  of 
the  same  organization  prepared  the  bibliographi- 
cal entries  and  collected  and  catalogued  the 
material.  Both  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
faithful  and  painstaking  work. 

In  justice  to  the  present  publication,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  inclusion  of  new  entries  was 
necessarily  cut  off  some  months  ago,  in  order  to 
permit  closing  of  the  work  at  some  specific  point. 
This  accounts  for  the  non-appearance  of  abstracts 
of  some  important  later  publications  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  new  book,  Victory 
over  Blindness.  Current  additions  to  the  litera- 
ture will  be  abstracted  in  the  department  of 
bibliographical  notes  in  the  American  Journal  oj 
Care  for  Cripples. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 
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Abgabe    erblindeter   Soldaten    an   das  Wiener 
Blindenerziehungsinstitut.      Mitteilungen    des 
k.  k.  Ministeriums  des  Innern  iiber   Fiirsorge 
fur  Kriegsbeschadigte,  Wien,  1915,  no.  2,  p.  26. 
Reports  the  order  of  the  Austrian  War  Ministry  pre- 
scribing that  all  blinded  soldiers  undergoing  medical  treat- 
ment in  different  institutions  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Imperial-Royal  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
in  Vienna;    while  receiving  training  at  the  Institute  the 
men  shall  not  be  discharged  from  the  army. 

About  artificial  eyes.  St.  Dunstan's  Review, 
London,  1918,  ii,  no.  23,  p.  21-22. 

Abri  (1')  du  Soldat  Aveugle.  Paris.  Compte- 
rendu  de  l'assemblee  generale  du  11  decembre, 
1917.    Paris,  1918. 

Proceedings  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  association, 
of  December  11,  1917.  Since  June  1,  1916,  when  the  asso- 
ciation was  created,  twenty-one  blinded  soldiers  had  been 
admitted,  and  nine  had  been  re-educated  and  returned  to 
their  homes,  provided  with  tools  and  with  a  small  capital 
constituted  by  their  accumulated  wages  and  pension. 

.     Statuts.     (Typewritten  copy). 

Constitution  of  the  association  V Abri  du  Soldat  Aveugle, 
created  for  the  re-education  of  blinded  soldiers  and  to 
provide  a  shelter  for  those  among  the  re-educated  who  for 
some  reason  are  unable  to  find  employment  and  have  no 
home.  The  blind  are  maintained  free  of  charge  until  their 
work  becomes  remunerative;  after  this,  they  are  required 
to  contribute  to  the  expenses. 

Achieving  'the  impossible'  at  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel  for  our  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Illustrated  London  News,  1918,  cliii,  49. 

Description  of  St.  Dunstan's;  several  letters  of  grad- 
uates and  their  employers  are  reproduced,  showing  that 
these  blinded  men  are  working  satisfactorily  as  stenogra- 
phers, telephone  operators,  masseurs,  poultry  farmers,  etc. 

Aide  (1')  aux  Aveugles  de  Guerre.     Rapport 
sur  le  fonctionnement  de  l'ceuvre  presente  a 
l'Assemblee    du    17    novembre    1918.      Paris, 
1918. 
The  association  was  created  in  1916  for  the  purpose  of 

procuring  employment  for  blinded  soldiers,  assisting  them 


with  subsidies  in  cash  or  in  kind  (furniture,  clothing,  tools), 
and  helping  them  to  carry  on  the  trade  learned  at  the  re- 
education schools  by  purchasing  the  products  of  their  work 
and  reselling  them.  It  is  the  latter  branch  of  the  work  that 
has  been  particularly  expanded.  The  number  of  stores 
and  warehouses  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces  is  forty-five; 
the  daily  amount  of  sales  is  estimated  at  one  thousand 
francs.  The  association  has  accepted  the  offer  to  use  the 
Journal  des  Aveugles  as  its  official  organ. 

Alden,  Percy.  The  training  of  French  blind 
soldiers.  In  his:  What  France  is  doing  for  her 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  Progress,  Lon- 
don, 1917,  xii,  no.  1,  p.  16-19. 

A  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  Reuilly  school,  the 
CEuvre  des  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles  and  the  Phare  de 
France. 

Alexander,  J.  Farm  labour  for  the  blind. 
Braille  Review,  London,  1915,  xiii,  no.  8,  p.  4-6. 

Altherr,  V.  Kriegsblinde  und  Kriegsblinden- 
fiirsorge  im  Ausland.    Herisau,  1915. 

A  paper  read  at  the  fourteenth  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  of  Eastern  Switzerland, 
at  Speicher,  on  May  16,  1915,  on  war  blindness  and  on  the 
provisions  made  for  war  blind  in  the  different  belligerent 
countries  up  to  the  beginning  of  1915. 

American-British-French-Belgian  Perma- 
nent Blind  Relief  War  Fund.  The  cruellest 
and  most  perplexing  problem  of  the  war.  New 
York,  n.  d. 

A  booklet  of  the  American-British-French-Belgian  Per- 
manent Blind  War  Relief  Fund  on  its  activities  in  France. 
The  following  institutions  have  been  created  by  the  Fund, 
under  the  official  administrative  direction  of  the  French 
Government:  (1)  The  Chateau  de  Madrid,  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. Paris;  a  convalescent  home  for  100  officers  and 
soldiers.  <2)  Industrial  school  for  blinded  officers  and  sol- 
diers at  Neuilly,  near  Paris;  a  knitting  school  with  accom- 
modations for  eighty  pensioners.  (3)  Raw  Materials  Depot, 
at  Neuilly;  supplies  machines,  tools,  and  war  materials  to 
re-educated  blind  soldiers  established  in  business  in  their 
own  homes.  (4)  Home  for  blinded  soldiers  from  the  devas- 
tated regions  and  their  families,  at  La  Garenne-Colombes, 
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near  Paris;  home  and  trade  school.  (5)  La  Roue  (The 
Wheel),  Paris;  Braille  printing  establishment  and  library; 
4,000  volumes  have  been  printed;  each  person  on  the 
Fund's  list  receives  gratis  two  or  three  books  each  month 
from  this  center.  (6)  Quarters  and  workshops  for  blinded 
Belgian  soldiers,  at  Port-Villez,  France.  (7)  Chateau  de 
Rochecorbon,  near  Tours;  industrial  school  with  accom- 
modations for  100  men. 

Thirty-seven  blinded  soldiers  who  have  suffered  ampu- 
tation have  been  pensioned  for  life  by  individual  American 
sympathizers,  through  the  Fund.  The  Fund  has  purchased 
cottages  for  twenty-four  graduates  from  its  institutions. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  others  have  been  started  in  busi- 
ness and  their  rent  has  been  paid  for  one  year. 

In  addition,  over  $169,000  has  been  donated  by  the 
Fund  to  other  relief  organizations  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  , 

American-British-French-Belgian  Perma- 
nent Blind  Relief  War  Fund.  How  to  help 
the  blind.    New  York,  n.  d. 

.     On  the    threshold    of    the  realm  of 


war  fund  described  in  French  official  reports. 
[New  York,  1917?] 

An  account  of  the  activities  of  the  French  section,  taken 
from  the  issue  of  December,  1917,  of  the  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeux. 

.    .     Outlook  for    the    Blind, 


eternal  night.     New  York,  1917. 

A  booklet  of  the  American-British-French-Belgian  Per- 
manent Blind  War  Relief  Fund,  containing  an  account 
of  the  activities  of  the  Fund  and  an  appeal  for  contribu- 
tions. The  number  of  totally  blinded  soldiers  in  England, 
France,  and  Belgium  is  stated  to  be  over  3,000;  in  addition, 
there  are  nearly  25,000  men  blinded  in  one  eye,  many  of 
whom  will  eventually  lose  the  sight  of  the  other  eye.  In 
England,  public  subscriptions,  amounting  to  $2,500,000, 
have  sufficiently  provided  for  the  St.  Dunstan's  school; 
while  the  American  Committee  contributes  10  per  cent, 
from  its  General  Fund  for  the  after-care  of  the  graduates. 
In  France,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  found  that,  with  one 
exception,  the  institutions  for  blinded  soldiers  are  anti- 
quated hospitals  or  annexes  of  same,  or  old  government 
institutions  for  the  blind  with  no  comforts  or  cheerful  sur- 
rounding. The  Fund  has  had  to  provide  directly  for  the 
care  of  blinded  soldiers  in  many  ways :  through  the  creation 
of  homes,  industrial  schools,  and  warehouses;  by  pensioning 
those  blind  soldiers  who  have  also  lost  a  limb;  by  pur- 
chasing cottages  for  them;  and  by  subsidizing  seven  of  the 
most  deserving  French  institutions. 

.     Pour    les    families    evacuees.     Une 


nouvelle  creation  du  Permanent  blind    relief 
war  fund.     Journal  des   Soldats  Blesses  aux 
Yeux,  Paris,   1918,  no.  16,  p.  5-6. 
Announces  the  creation  by  the  French  Committee  of 
the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  of  a  home  for  the 
families  of  blinded  soldiers  belonging  to  the  occupied  prov- 
inces, under  the  name  Atelier  familial  du  Soldat  aveugle, 
at  La-Garenne-Colombes,  near  Paris. 

.     Work  in   France  of   the   American- 


British-French-Belgian  permanent  blind  relief 


Columbus,  1918,  xi,  81-86. 
Reprint  of  preceding  article. 

American  Red  Cross.  Department  of  Civilian 
Relief.  The  blind.  In  its:  Home  service  and 
the  disabled  soldier  and  sailor,  Washington, 
1918,  p.  78-82. 

Ames,  Gerald.  Fencing  as  a  sport  for  the  blind. 
Illustrated  London  News,  1916,  cxlviii,  322,  344. 

Angelucci,  Arnaldo.  La  protezione  degli 
occhi  dei  soldati  e  la  rieducazione  dei  ciechi 
di  guerra.  Archivio  di  Ottalmologia,  Napoli, 
1916,  xxiii,  177-205. 

Address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Societa  Mar- 
gherita  di  patronato  pei  ciechi,  at  Naples. 

The  conditions  of  modern  trench  and  artillery  warfare 
have  resulted  in  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  eye  wounds. 
Injuries  of  this  kind  formed  0.86  per  cent,  of  the  total  of 
wounded  in  the  war  of  1870-1871;  2.2  per  cent,  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  war;  and  (according  to  Hertel)  9.5  per 
cent,  in  the  present  war.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  eye 
wounds,  according  to  French  authorities,  and  70  per  cent., 
in  the  estimate  of  the  speaker,  could  have  been  prevented 
by  protective  devices;  as  such,  the  author  advocates  the 
general  use  of  the  casque  with  modifications  made  in  the 
Franco-Italian  type  so  as  to  afford  lateral  protection.  He 
also  recommends  glasses  and  a  transparent  diaphragm  as 
a  protection  against  gases. 

The  experience  of  the  re-education  schools  at  Milan, 
Florence,  and  Rome  is  briefly  summarized.  For  the  success 
of  the  readaptation  of  the  blind  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  the  men  brought  directly  to  the  re-educational  in- 
stitute, without  a  preliminary  long  stay  in  hospitals. 

Another  St.  Dunstan's.  Reconstruction,  Ottawa, 
April  1918,  p.  15. 

Announces  that  the  Lighthouse  of  France  (Le  Phare  de 
France),  an  American  institution  established  in  Paris  in 
March,  1915,  by  the  New  York  Committee  for  Men 
Blinded  in  Battle,  has  been  offered  to  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment and  accepted  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 
for  the  treatment  and  re-education  of  blinded  American 
soldiers. 

Anstruther,  Eva.  The  blind  men's  hostel. 
Westminster  Gazette,  London,  October  29,  1915. 
Description  of  St.  Dunstan's. 
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Association  Valentin  Haiiy.  Journal  des  Sol- 
dats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1917-1918,  no.  3, 
p.  16-17;   no.  15,  p.  14-16. 

Association  Valentin  Hauy  pour  le  Bien  des 
Aveugles.  Assemblies  generates  du  12  juillet 
1916  et  du  11  juillet  1917.    Paris,  1917. 

.     L'Association  Valentin  Haiiy  et  les 


soldats  aveugles.    Paris,  n.  d. 
.     [But,  siege  de  1'ceuvre,  organisation, 


etc.]     Montbuson,  1914. 


.     Ce  qu'a  fait  l'Association  Valentin 

Haiiy  pour  les  soldats  aveugles  d'aout   1914 
a  Janvier  1918.    Paris,  1918. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy 
already  had  acquired  a  vast  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
blind;  there  had  been  gradually  formed  a  special  library  of 
documents  published  on  the  problem  in  all  countries  and 
in  all  languages;  of  the  11,000  blind  who  had  been  assisted 
by  the  Association  many  had  been  re-educated  vocation- 
ally. Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Association  has 
been  in  touch  with  more  than  1,800  blinded  soldiers  (out 
of  a  total  of  3,000).  Two  pamphlets  have  been  published  to 
familiarize  the  public  with  the  methods  of  care  for  the 
blind:  Les  Soldats  aveugles  et  leur  readaptation  a  la  vie  utile, 
by  G.  Perouze,  and  Nos  Soldats  Aveugles,  by  Andre  Dreux. 
Representatives  of  the  Association  visit  the  blinded  men 
at  the  hospitals,  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  to  cheer 
them  up  and  to  supply  them  with  cards,  watches  and 
'hand-guides'  for  writing.  As  soon  as  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  men  permits  it,  the  Association  sends  to  them  a 
teacher  of  Braille.  Since  the  summer  of  1915,  workshops 
for  blind  soldiers,  directed  by  the  Association,  have  been 
in  operation  in  Paris;  there  are  twenty  pensioners  and 
several  day  pupils  who  live  with  their  families,  and  are 
conducted  to  and  from  the  institution  by  volunteer  guides. 
The  provincial  branches  of  the  Association,  in  Lyons, 
Montpellier,  Marseilles,  and  Cannes,  also  have  founded  re- 
education schools.  In  addition  to  Braille,  the  men  are 
taught  brush-making,  chair-caning,  basketry,  cobbling, 
esparto  work,  stenography,  typewriting,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. A  telephone  switchboard,  with  forty-five  connec- 
tions, has  been  established  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Association,  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  blind  to 
work  as  operators;  instruction  is  given  by  a  blinded  soldier, 
and  three  of  the  pupils  have  been  placed.  Massage  is 
taught  by  two  blind  physicians;  seven  pupils,  who  received 
their  diplomas  in  January,  1918,  are  working  in  hospitals 
in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  Music  is  taught  as  a  dis- 
traction; and  a  school  of  piano  tuning  has  been  created 
at  Montlucon,  under  the  direction  of  a  blind  teacher. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-two  soldiers  have  been  admitted 
to  the  several  schools  (110  in  Paris,  116  in  Lyons,  34  in 


Marseilles,  64  in  Montpellier,  18  in  Cannes);  of  these,  172 
have  completed  their  apprenticeship  and  returned  to  their 
homes.  A  number  of  officers  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Association. 

The  Association  supplies  an  outfit  of  tools  to  blinded 
soldiers,  whether  graduates  of  its  schools  or  not,  when 
they  take  up  a  trade;  350  men  have  thus  been  provided, 
and  about  100  have  been  supplied  with  raw  materials. 
Those  in  need  are  also  furnished  the  necessary  clothing. 

A  special  appliance,  devised  by  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Association,  enables  the  one-armed  to  make  any  kind 
of  brushes  and  brooms.  The  blind  soldiers  who  have  lost 
both  hands  should  have  assigned  to  them  individual 
guardians  who  could  devote  themselves  entirely  to  this 
task.  The  Association  is  taking  care  of  a  number  of  hand- 
less  blind,  and  a  subscription  has  been  opened  to  provide 
a  special  home  for  them. 

The  Association  has  been  in  touch  with  blinded  soldiers 
all  over  France  through  its  correspondents  who  act  as 
advisers  of  the  men  in  the  matters  of  re-education  and  the 
choice  of  a  trade.  Whenever  possible  the  man  is  advised 
to  return  to  his  old  trade.  This  especially  applies  to  the 
peasants  possessing  farms  of  their  own.  A  blind  farmer, 
with  whom  the  Association  had  been  in  touch  for  many 
years,  was  delegated  in  the  summers  of  1915,  1916,  and 
1917  to  visit  over  forty  blinded  soldiers  in  their  country 
homes  and  to  teach  them  'the  tricks  of  the  trade'.  The 
blind  peasants  are  assisted  by  the  Association  to  rent  land 
and  purchase  live  stock  and  tools.  Some  of  the  men  learn 
brush-making,  basketry,  or  chair-caning  as  spare  time 
occupations.  The  experience  of  the  United  States  and 
England  in  teaching  the  blind  poultry-farming  induced  the 
Association  to  enter  an  agreement  with  the  National  School 
of  Poultry  Raising,  at  Gambais,  to  provide  training  for 
blinded  soldiers  and  their  wives.  The  apprenticeship  is 
of  three  months;  the  Association  pays  the  expenses  and 
aids  the  families  in  starting  the  new  life.  Five  families 
have  thus  been  set  up. 

The  Braille  library  of  the  Association,  consisting  of 
50,000  volumes,  is  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  men.  A  hand- 
book of  music-writing  in  Braille  has  been  published,  as 
well  as  a  primer,  with  parallel  texts  in  Braille  and  in 
ordinary  type,  to  enable  the  blind  to  attend  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  A  special  publication,  Indications 
pour  faciliter  le  travail  intellectuel  des  aveugles,  has  been 
started  for  the  use  of  blinded  officers. 

.     Ce  que   fait   l'Association   Valentin 

Haiiy  pour  les  soldats  aveugles.  Paris,  n.  d. 

A  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  Association.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  the  public  to  notify  the  Association  of 
any  cases  of  blind  soldiers,  and  to  help  by  contributions 
and  by  procuring  orders  for  brushes,  brooms,  chairs, 
baskets,  etc. 
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Association  Valentin  Hauy  pour  le  Bien  des 
Aveugles.    ficole  Maunoury  pour  la  reeduca- 
tion des  aveugles  de  la  guerre.    Paris,  n.  d. 
Album  of  photographs  taken  at  the  Maunoury  School 

established  at  Lyons  by  the  Association  Valentin  Hauy. 

■ .     Extrait  des  notes  d'une  patronnesse 


visitant  les  soldats  aveugles.    Paris,  n.  d. 
.     Le  livre  Braille.     Paris,  n.  d. 


Description  of  the  Braille  system  and  of  the  organization 
of  the  library  service  at  the  Association. 


.     L'ceuvre   de    l'Association    Valentin 

Haiiy  pour  le  bien  des  aveugles.     Paris,  n.  d. 
(At  head  of  title:    Pour  les  soldats  aveugles). 

.     CEuvres    de    l'Association    Valentin 


Haiiy.    Paris,  n.  d. 

.     Les  soldats  aveugles  et  l'agriculture. 

Paris,  n.  d. 

Its  pre-war  experience  with  several  blind  farmers  led 
the  association  to  delegate  one  of  them,  as  visiting  instruc- 
tor to  a  number  of  blinded  soldiers,  peasants,  and  farm 
laborers.  Several  instances  of  his  successful  work  in 
guiding  the  men  are  given,  as  well  as  a  letter  of  a  blinded 
soldier  to  Brieux  telling  of  his  readaptation  to  farm  work. 

.     Soldats  aveugles  telephonistes.  Paris, 

n.  d. 

The  Association  appeals  to  the  public  to  help  place 
blinded  soldiers  as  telephone  operators  and  cites  several 
instances  of  blind  operators  working  satisfactorily,  in 
Toulouse,  Marseille,  at  the  Saut-du-Tarn  works,  and  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Association. 

At  St.  Dunstan's.    Braille  Review,  London,  1916, 
xiv,  no.  9,  p.  3-5. 
Reprinted  from  National  Review,  August,  1916. 

At  St.  Dunstan's;  by  a  blinded  officer.    National 
Review,  London,  1916,  lxvii,  932-935. 

.     1916. 


Reprinted  from  National  Review. 

Atlas   (an)   for  the  blind.     Hospital,  London, 
1918,  lxiv,  319. 

.    St.  Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918, 


iii,  no.  25,  p.  16. 

Note  on  the  publication  of  a  geographical  and  industrial 
atlas  of  the  British  Isles  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 


Augenprothesen  fur  Kriegsverletzte.  Mit- 
teilungen  des  k.  k.  Ministeriums  des  Innern 
uber  Fursorge  fur  Kriegsbeschadigte,  Wien, 
1915,  no.  5,  p.  60. 

Order  of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  War,  providing  that 
soldiers  who  have  lost  an  eye  shall  be  supplied  with  two 
artificial  eyes. 

Aus  dem  Tatigkeits-  und  Kassaberichte  des 
"Landeskomitees  fur  Kriegsblindenfiirsorge  in 
Bohmen"  fur  das  Jahr  1915,  ferner  iiber  be- 
sondere  Zuwendungen  dieses  Komitees  an 
Kriegsblinde.  Mitteilungen  des  k.  k.  Minis- 
teriums des  Innern  iiber  Fursorge  fiir  Kriegs- 
beschadigte, Wien,  1916,  no.  8,  p.  95-96. 

The  Provincial  Committee  for  the  Care  of  War  Blind 
in  Bohemia  was  created  in  February,  1915,  for  the  main 
purpose  of  providing  trade  training.  Accommodations  for 
fifty  men  have  been  obtained  at  one  of  the  institutions 
for  the  blind  in  Prague,  and  it  has  been  planned  to  make 
a  similar  arrangement  with  another  institution.  Besides 
providing  the  maintenance  and  the  instruction  of  the  men, 
the  Committee  supports  their  families  during  the  period  of 
training.  The  Committee  has  also  provided  subsidies  for 
those  of  the  men  who  have  not  yet  been  discharged  from 
the  army,  amounting  to  the  difference  between  their  pay 
(21.90  crowns  a  year)  and  the  combined  pension  and  allow- 
ances of  the  discharged  blind  (909.90  crowns).  A  portion 
of  these  subsidies  is  paid  in  cash  and  the  rest  is  applied  to 
the  savings  account  of  the  men  until  their  discharge.  The 
funds  of  the  Committee  have  been  collected  by  public 
subscription;  at  the  end  of  1915,  its  resources  amounted 
to  nearly  300,000  crowns. 

Aveugles.  In:  Conference  Interalliee  pour 
l'Etude  de  la  Reeducation  Professionnelle  et 
des  Questions  qui  interessent  les  Invalides  de 
la  Guerre.  Vceux  emis  en  seance  pleniere  le 
11  mai  1917,  Paris,  p.  14-16. 

Recommendations  adopted  by  the  first  interallied  con- 
ference on  disabled  soldiers  with  regard  to  the  war  blind. 
The  work  is  to  have  three  stages: 

1.  P 're-re-education.  The  creation  of  small  workshops 
at  ophthalmological  centers  should  be  made  obligatory; 
the  object  of  these  shops  should  be  not  only  vocational  re- 
education, but  the  general  readaptation  of  the  blinded  man 
to  his  new  condition.  The  man  should  be  protected 
against  awkward  and  depressing  manifestations  of  pity; 
and  in  disclosing  to  him  the  fact  of  his  blindness  all  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  which  are  required  by  his  sensibility 
and  his  physical  condition.  He  should  be  brought  in  touch 
with  his  family  by  frequent  visits  and  furloughs.  The 
teaching  of  Braille  should  begin  at  this  stage,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  methods  of  corresponding  with  sighted  persons, 
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either  in  ordinary  script,  or  in  Cantonnet's  modified  Braille, 
the  adoption  of  which  the  Conference  recommends.  The 
man  should  be  convinced  that  his  new  physical  condition 
does  not  debar  him  from  all  kinds  of  work  or  from  an  active 
and  happy  life;  he  should  be  influenced  not  to  let  himself 
be  tempted  by  marriage  propositions  which  are  dictated 
only  by  pity  or  by  monetary  considerations.  All  the 
educational  work  should  be  done  with  a  view  to  assuring 
permanent  results  in  the  future  rather  than  obtaining 
immediate  satisfaction. 

2.  Re-education.  The  men  should  not  be  kept  at  the 
ophthalmological  centers  longer  than  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  medical  treatment;  when  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, they  should  be  sent  to  the  re-educational  school 
nearest  to  their  home.  The  choice  of  a  trade  should  in 
every  case  be  determined  by  the  physical  condition  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  by  his  intelligence  and  capacities.  For  the 
city  man,  the  apprenticeship  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible,  while  the  country  man,  whose  cost  of  living  is 
lower  and  who  is  still  able  to  do  some  farm  work,  will  only 
have  to  be  taught  some  easy  trade  or  spare  time  occupation, 
as,  for  instance,  brush-making,  chair-making,  basketry,  or 
cobbling.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  find  new  possibilities 
of  gainful  employment  for  persons  with  a  higher  education. 
Before  discharging  the  men  from  school,  their  families 
should  be  instructed  in  giving  the  moral  and  material 
assistance  required  by  the  blind. 

3.  The  Return  Home.  The  rates  of  pensions  for  blinded 
soldiers  in  France  should  be  raised;  additional  compensa- 
tion should  be  provided  for  cumulative  disabilities,  as  well 
as  for  every  dependent  member  of  the  family.  When 
leaving  the  school,  every  man  should  be  supplied  with  the 
tools  and  instruments  of  his  trade  or  profession;  the  one- 
handed  should  be  given  the  special  knife  for  brush-makers 
devised  by  M.  Lotz.  To  protect  the  men  against  un- 
employment, they  should  be  assisted  in  the  purchase  of 
raw  materials  and  in  the  sale  of  their  products;  the  state 
should  grant  them  freight  transportation  privileges  and 
should  reserve  orders  for  them;  private  associations  should 
build  up  a  permanent  system  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
raw  materials  on  the  best  terms.  Local  after-care  services 
should  be  established  to  give  the  men  moral  aid  and  to 
protect  their  material  interests. 

Aveugles  (les)  au  centre  de  reeducation.  In: 
Centre  de  Reeducation  Professionnelle  des 
Mutiles  de  la  Guerre.  Bayonne.  Les  mutiles 
de  la  guerre  en  reeducation  professionnelle  a 
Bayonne,  1917,  p.  19-25. 

The  rehabilitation  of  blinded  soldiers  at  Bayonne  was 
incorporated  in  September,  1915,  as  a  section  of  the  re- 
educational  center  for  disabled  soldiers  in  general.  The 
first  classes  created  were  those  in  chair-seating  and  chair- 
caning;  later  there  were  added  rattan-work,  brush-making, 
and  basket-making;  it  was  planned  to  start  instruction  in 
the  making  of  pearl  wreaths  and  of  esparto  sandals.  Instruc- 


tion in  Braille  reading  and  writing  is  obligatory;  there  are 
facilities  for  typewriting.  The  men  receive  25  per  cent, 
from  the  sale  of  their  products  and,  in  addition,  a  bonus 
of  1.25  francs  for  every  day  of  attendance  at  the  shop. 
Fourteen  men  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  five  have 
completed  their  training. 

Aveugles  de  guerre.  In:  Galtier-Boissiere. 
Larousse  medical  illustre  de  guerre,  Paris, 
1917,  p.  27-38. 

Contains  several  articles  on  the  different  problems 
relating  to  the  war  blind. 

The  question  of  the  general  readaptation  of  the  blind, 
including  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  orientation, 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  may  and  should  be  helped  by 
sighted  persons,  is  dealt  with  in  a  summary  of  a  pamphlet 
by  G.  Perouze  published  by  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy. 

Regarding  the  debated  question  of  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  Braille  and  other  methods  of  writing  for  the 
blind,  the  opinions  quoted  are  those  of  Dr.  Montprofit, 
who  recommends  the  adoption  of  Mile.  Mulot's  system  of 
embossed  writing  in  ordinary  letters  and  of  Andre  Dreux, 
who  advocates  the  Braille  script  as  being  more  endurable 
and  more  easily  read  by  the  blind.  This  discussion  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  Ernest  Vaughan's  method  of 
Braille  printing,  which  makes  it  accessible  to  sighted 
persons  without  any  special  preparation. 

Of  the  occupations  that  are  open  to  blinded  soldiers, 
typewriting  is  recommended  for  those  having  a  certain 
education.  The  other  suitable  trades  are  brush-making, 
strawing  and  caning  of  chairs,  broom-making,  basket- 
making,  shoe  repairing,  piano  tuning,  massage,  cooperage, 
and  mechanics.  According  to  M.  Perrot,  the  blind  in- 
structor of  the  Reuilly  school,  the  blind  can  attain  the 
same  precision  in  mechanics  as  the  sighted  worker,  and 
produce  from  70  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
output.  In  addition  to  trades  proper,  there  are  many 
small  occupations  open  to  the  blind,  such  as  household 
work,  gardening,  poultry  raising,  netting,  clock-making, 
turning,  carpentry,  rattan  work,  raffia,  macrame,  etc.  The 
training  can  best  be  given  in  a  special  workshop. 

The  other  articles  deal  with  plays,  games,  and  sports  for 
the  blind,  the  sense  of  touch  of  the  blind  and  its  re-educa- 
tion, Professor  Amar's  methods  of  restoration  of  sensi- 
tiveness, as  applied  to  the  blind,  and  the  problem  of  blind 
persons  who  are  at  the  same  time  deaf. 

Aveugles  (les)  sont  bien  moins  nombreux. 
Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  23, 
p.  3. 

A  statement  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt  is  quoted  to  the 
effect  that  as  a  result  of  preventive  measures,  such  as  the 
use  of  the  casque,  of  masks  and  screens,  the  number  of  eye 
wounds  has  been  steadily  decreasing.  In  the  American 
Army,  in  particular,  the  number  of  eye  injuries  is  infini- 
tesimal. 
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Aveugles  (les)  verront-ils?  Journal des  Avengles, 
Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  24,  p.  1;   no.  25,  p.  1. 

Reproduction  of  several  newspaper  articles  discussing 
the  announced  invention  of  M.  Kann,  a  Pole  enlisted  in 
the  Foreign  Legion,  that  will  enable  the  blind  to  receive 
visual  impressions.  M.  Kann's  apparatus  is  based  on  two 
principles:  (1)  Scientifically,  there  are  no  opaque  bodies, 
since  certain  luminous  radiations  may  be  transmitted  even 
through  an  opaque  screen;  (2)  as  long  as  the  optic  nerve 
is  uninjured,  it  may  be  made  directly  to  receive  luminous 
impressions,  even  though  the  eye  be  completely  destroyed 
or  enucleated.  While  the  invention  has  been  hailed  in  the 
press  as  bringing  the  blind  a  definite  promise  of  recovery, 
articles  by  Louis  Roya,  Rene  Dage,  and  Professor  True 
point  out  its  theoretical  fallacy  and  warn  the  public  and 
the  blind  against  any  illusions. 

Axenfeld,   Th.      Inweiweit  sind   sehschwache 

Kriegsbeschadigte  den   Kriegsblinden   gleich- 

zustellen?    Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augen- 

heilkunde,  Stuttgart,   1917,  lviii,  275-280. 

The  author  reproduces  his  report  on  the  definition  of 

war  blindness,  submitted  to  the  National  Committee  for 

the  Care  of  Disabled  Soldiers.    For  purposes  of  assistance, 

the  decision  as  to  whether  a  man  may  be  considered  as 

war  blind  must  be  based  exclusively  on  the  objective  value 

of  the  remaining  vision  from  the  vocational  point  of  view; 

the  subjective  estimation  of  the  man  himself  or  of  his 

surroundings  should   be  left  out  of  consideration.     The 

criterion  should  be  not  the  capacity  of  the  man  to  work  in 

his  old  occupation,  but  his  general  capacity  to  do  useful 

work;  in  the  practice  of  accident  insurance  attempts  have 

been  made  to  work  out  special  standards  for  those  who  on 

account  of  their  education  or  social  position  are  considered 

as  unfit  for  rough  occupations;  but  this  discrimination  has 

never  found  recognition. 

The  remaining  vision  is  still  of  value  when  it  contributes 
to  useful  work  and  to  orientation  in  space;  for  this  there 
is  required  a  certain  acuity  of  vision  and  a  sufficiently  wide 
field  of  vision.  As  the  lowest  limit  for  the  former,  the 
author  considers  one-twentieth  to  one-twenty-fifth  of 
normal,  which  means  an  ability  to  count  stretched  fingers 
at  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  to  three  meters;  this 
limit  has  been  accepted  in  the  practice  of  accident  insur- 
ance. Below  it,  the  man  must  be  considered  as  entitled 
to  assistance  as  a  war  blind.  But  even  persons  with  a 
higher  acuity  of  vision  may  be  considered  as  blind  if  their 
field  of  vision  has  been  impaired ;  the  problem  has  therefore 
to  be  treated  individually. 

While  the  men  with  vision  one-twentieth  to  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  normal  are  entitled  to  assistance,  the  author  admits 
that  the  amount  may  be  less  than  that  to  those  completely 
blind. 

B.,  B.  E.  Why  not  grow  your  own  vegetables. 
St.  Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918,  iii,  no.  26, 
p.  9. 


B.,  H.  D.  Experiments  in  new  industries  for 
blinded  soldiers.  St.  Dunstan's  Review,  Lon- 
don, 1918,  ii.no.  19,  p.  11. 

Several  St.  Dunstan's  men  are  being  trained  in  doll- 
making,  at  a  Liverpool  factory.  Another  trade  under 
consideration  is  winding  of  armatures  for  electrical  in- 
struments and  appliances;  further  information  from  New 
York  on  the  degree  of  success  of  the  experiment  is  awaited 
before  looking  for  facilities  in  England. 

B.  A.  F.  B.  (the)  permanent  blind  relief  war  fund. 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  1917,  xi,  5. 

Bakewell,  Euphemia.  Pittsburgh  women  will 
instruct  our  blinded  soldiers.  Bulletin,  Pitts- 
burgh, 1918,  lxxv,  no.  19,  p.  8. 

Description  of  a  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  blind  established  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  The  course  includes  the  study  of 
Braille  and  visits  to  the  library  and  the  different  training  ^ 
classes  and  workshops,  where  blind  persons  are  trained  in 
cabinet  work,  home-keeping,  piano  tuning,  broom-making, 
chair-caning,  etc. 

Barry,  Ch.  L'etat  et  les  blesses  aux  yeux. 
Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  24, 
p.  1-2. 

Bauer.  Kriegsblindenfiirsorge  in  der  Provinz 
Sachsen.  In:  Lehrgang  der  Kriegsbeschadig- 
ten-Fiirsorge  in  der  Provinz  Sachsen,  Halle 
(Saale)  1915,  p.  104-112. 

While  the  war  blind  has  over  the  born  blind  the  advan- 
tage of  his  former  experience,  his  great  disadvantage,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  blindness  has  come  to  him  as  a 
sudden  shock  and  has  destroyed  his  mental  equilibrium. 
The  writer's  experience,  as  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Province  of  Saxony,  at  Halle,  early  in  the 
war,  showed  him  that  no  effective  steps  can  be  taken  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded  as  long  as  that  equilibrium 
has  not  been  restored.  A  course  of  mental  treatment, 
under  the  direction  of  specially  trained  nurses,  is  therefore 
provided  for  the  war  blind  of  the  Province  at  a  military 
hospital;  more  difficult  cases  are  transferred  to  special 
institutions,  where  they  are  attended  by  blind  persons 
who  have  been  rehabilitated.  Only  after  this  preliminary 
treatment  has  been  completed  are  the  men  brought  back 
to  the  provincial  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  vocational 
advice  and  training. 

Former  teachers,  clergymen,  and  men  belonging  to 
other  professions  can  easily  return  to  their  work,  provided 
the  necessary  changes  are  introduced  in  official  regulations 
and  the  men  are  given  active  assistance  by  their  family 
and  their  chiefs.  Of  the  manual  workers,  many  will  be 
able  to  return  to  their  former  trade  (shoemakers,  basket- 
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makers,  brush-makers);  when,  however,  the  man  cannot 
resume  his  former  work  except  by  accepting  a  lower  posi- 
tion than  he  had  before,  he  should  be  helped  to  start  as  an 
independent  tradesman.  When  training  in  a  new  trade  is 
necessary,  the  matter  should  be  treated  individually,  and 
all  the  personal,  family,  and  local  conditions  be  taken  into 
account.  Blinded  soldiers  who  have  had  no  musical  edu- 
cation should  not  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  This,  as 
well  as  piano  tuning,  should  be  taught  only  to  those  who 
have  special  qualifications. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  pension  claims  of  the  man  shall 
be  liquidated  before  he  starts  his  training  and  that  he  shall 
have  the  assurance  that  his  pension  will  under  no  circum- 
stances be  diminished.  The  pupils  of  the  Halle  Institute 
who  are  married  may  bring  their  family  to  the  city,  where 
they  will  receive  a  subsidy  if  the  pension  is  not  sufficient 
to  support  them. 

Berg,  Fredrik.  Nagra  intryck  fran  krigsblind- 
varden  i  Tyskland.  Nyt  Tidsskrift  for  Abnorm- 
vcBsenet  omfattende  Aandssvage-,  Blinde-  og 
Vanf0re-Sagen  i  Norden,  K0benhaven,  1918, 
xx,  33-40. 

Germany  has  been  utilizing  for  the  care  of  the  war  blind 
the  many  state  institutions  for  the  blind  that  had  been  in 
existence  before  the  war.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
classical  trades  for  the  blind  do  not  assure  an  independent 
existence;  the  earnings  are  poor  and  the  competition  of 
factory  work  very  powerful.  Efforts  have  therefore  been 
made,  in  particular  by  Professor  Silex,  to  find  new  fields 
of  employment.  A  considerable  number  of  blinded  soldiers 
are  doing  factory  work  at  the  Siemens-Schuckert  electrical 
plant,  in  munition  works,  and  in  factories  of  optical  goods. 
It  is  desired  to  return  to  the  land  all  former  farmers  and 
farm  laborers;  through  the  initiative  of  Professor  Silex,  an 
agricultural  training  colony  has  been  created  at  Halbau, 
Silesia.  A  number  of  former  post  office  employees  are 
working  as  telephone  operators.  A  special  institution 
has  been  created  at  Marburg  for  blinded  university  men. 

Bericht  fiber  die  Jahressitzung  des  Kuratoriums 
des  "Kriegsblindenfonds  fur  osterreichische 
Staatsangehorige  der  gesamten  bewaffneten 
Macht."  Mitteilungen  des  k.  k.  Ministeriums 
des  Innern  iiber  Fiirsorge  fiir  Kriegsbeschddigte, 
Wien,  1917,  no.  22,  p.  252-259. 

Proceedings  of  the  1916  and  1917  annual  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Austrian  Fund  for  \\  ar  Blind. 

The  assets  of  the  Fund  amounted  on  December  31,  1915, 
to  over  760,000  crowns,  and  on  December  31,  1916,  to 
nearly  1,179,000  crowns.  In  the  course  of  1916,  about 
183,000  crowns  had  been  expended  on  subsidies.  The 
total  number  of  cases  of  war  blindness  reported  until  the 
end  of  1916  was  426,  the  records  being  admittedly  incom- 
plete. 


Among  the  decisions  of  a  general  character  taken  by  the 
Board  may  be  noted  those  to  request  all  government  de- 
partments, and  especially  the  War  Ministry,  to  provide 
positions  under  their  jurisdiction  for  blinded  soldiers;  to 
obtain  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  the  creation  of  a 
special  section  for  war  blind  at  the  governmental  employ- 
ment department;  to  develop  agricultural  training  on  the 
lines  adopted  by  the  Vienna  Institute;  to  grant  subsidies 
to  the  partially  blinded  also,  whenever  their  vocational 
disability  has  been  ascertained  by  experts;  to  limit  the 
amount  of  the  subsidies  to  those  who  refuse  to  undergo 
treatment  or  training;  to  grant  pecuniary  aid  to  families 
of  the  blinded  only  exceptionally. 

At  the  1917  meeting  several  reports  were  read  on  a 
number  of  general  problems.  The  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  Bohemian  Committee  for  the  Care  of  War  Blind 
(by  Dederra)  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  questions  of  land 
settlement  and  of  charters  for  tobacco  dispensers.  During 
1916,  it  had  been  possible  to  settle  many  blinded  soldiers 
in  Bohemia  on  land,  with  the  help  of  the  Fund  and  of  the 
association  of  Homesteads  for  the  War  Blind.  Tobacco 
dispensing  should  be  reserved  for  those  totally  disabled. 
With  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  trade  for  the  blinded 
soldier,  Dr.  Hertinger  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
following  general  principles:  while  pressure  may  be  used  to 
induce  the  man  to  take  training,  actual  compulsion  should 
be  avoided;  it  is  desirable  to  have  formal  assurance  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  will  not  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  pension;  the  selection  of  the  trade  by  the  man  should 
be  free;  vocational  advice  should  take  into  consideration 
the  individual  aptitudes,  inclinations,  and  conditions;  the 
object  of  the  training  is  to  restore  the  blind  to  economic 
independence;  whenever  possible,  the  trade  chosen  should 
be  related  to  the  former  occupation  of  the  man.  The  report 
on  the  training  of  the  blinded  university  men  (by  Chlu- 
mecky)  recommended  that  the  Board  should  join  the 
Association  of  Blind  University  Men  in  Germany.  A 
report  was  presented  (by  Mell)  on  the  experience  of  the 
Vienna  Institute  in  creating  an  agricultural  training  colony 
for  war  blind.  Other  recommendations  were  made, 
namely,  that  the  Fund  should  provide  free  legal  advice  for 
the  war  blind  and  that  an  individual  guardian  should  be 
assigned  to  every  blinded  soldier  after  he  leaves  the  training 
institution.  The  Board  unanimously  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation to  appropriate  100,000  crowns  for  the  creation 
of  a  purchasing  agency  of  raw  materials  for  blind  artisans. 
Finally,  a  description  was  given  of  a  new  device  for  the 
reproduction  of  blind  script  invented  by  Dr.  Herz. 

Bericht  iiber  die  zweite  Sitzung  des  Kura- 
toriums des  "Kriegsblindenfonds  fiir  die  6ster- 
reichischen  Staatsangehorigen  der  gesamten 
bewaffneten  Macht."  Mitteilungen  des  k.  k. 
Ministeriums  des  Innern  iiber  Fiirsorge  fiir 
Kriegsbeschddigte,  Wien,  1916,  no.  9,  p.  108- 
109. 
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Beschaftigung      (die)    erblindeter   Krieger  in 

Handels-  und  Industriebetrieben.    Zeitschrif 

fiir  Kriippelfiirsorge,  Leipzig,  1917,  x,  197-198. 

In  answer  to  a  circular  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  of 
Saxony  to  all  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  president, 
reports  on  the  possibility  of  employing  blinded  soldiers  in 
commerce  and  industry.  Industrial  employment,  both  in 
hand  work  and  in  machine  work,  has  been  successfully 
experimented  in  government  plants,  such  as  munition 
works,  as  well  as  in  private  establishments  including  elec- 
trical works,  cigar  factories,  machine  shops,  etc.,  where 
the  blind  have  been  able  to  earn  as  much  as  5.50  marks  a 
day.  In  commercial  establishments  the  blind  may  work 
in  purely  mechanical  operations,  as  typists,  stenographers, 
and  telephone  operators;  their  earnings  in  these  occupations 
average  100  marks  a  month.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blind 
are  especially  suited  for  more  responsible  intellectual  work 
as  correspondents,  etc.;  blinded  soldiers  have  been  earning 
as  high  as  200  marks  a  month.  Still  higher  are  the  earnings 
of  those,  mostly  officers,  who  are  employed  as  bank 
officials,  legal  advisers,  etc. 

Beschaftigung  von  Kriegsblinden  bei  den 
Bekleidungsamtern.  Fiirsorge  fiir  Kriegsteil- 
nehmer,  Berlin,  1917,  iii,  32. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Prussian  War  Min- 
istry, the  Army  Clothing  Departments  at  Miinster  and 
Diisseldorf  have  decided  to  give  employment  to  the  war 
blind. 

Bielschowsky,  A.  Die  Forderung  des  akade- 
mischen  Blindenbildungswesens  im  Kriege. 
Klinische  Monatsblatter  fiir  Augenheilkunde, 
Stuttgart,  1917,  lix,  115-134. 

Of  the  40,000  blind  that  Germany  had  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  only  seventy-five  or  eighty  (less  than  0.2  per 
cent.)  were  persons  who  had  received  or  were  preparing  for 
higher  education.  Few  provisions  had  been  made  to  facili- 
tate academic  work  for  the  blind.  There  were  a  number  of 
libraries  for  the  blind,  the  most  important  of  which,  the 
Central  Library  for  the  Blind,  founded  in  Hamburg  in 
1900,  had  over  20,000  volumes  in  1915.  But  the  books 
published  for  the  blind  had  been  mostly  popular;  there 
were  practically  no  scientific  works.  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  classical  texts  in  Braille  had  been  published  almost 
exclusively  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in 
London. 

Among  the  war  blind,  a  considerable  proportion  are 
students  or  those  who  had  intended  to  take  up  academic 
work.  The  first  organization  formed  to  help  them,  the 
Verein  blinder  Akademiker  Deutschlands,  at  Marburg,  has 
had  copied  in  Braille  250  volumes,  of  about  150  pages.  In 
addition,  scientific  works  have  been  published  by  the 
libraries  for  the  blind  at  Breslau,  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and 


Berlin.  In  December,  1916,  a  conference,  called  by  the 
author  in  Leipzig  and  attended  by  the  leaders  of  most  of 
the  existing  institutes  and  libraries  for  the  blind  and  by 
a  number  of  university  professors  and  blind  scholars, 
adopted  a  general  program  of  publishing  work  for  blind 
intellectuals.  Six  commissions  of  representatives  of  the 
blind  and  experts  on  the  work  among  the  blind  were 
appointed  to  work  out  a  new  system  of  abbreviated  Braille 
for  the  copying  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  texts,  since 
the  unitary  system  adopted  by  the  Convention  on  Blind 
in  1904  had  proven  inadequate  for  that  purpose.  The  co- 
operation of  the  largest  part  of  German  and  Austrian  uni- 
versities was  enlisted  for  the  selection  of  the  most  important 
scientific  standard  works  to  be  put  into  blind  script.  The 
main  obstacle  in  supplying  books  has  been  the  expensive- 
ness;  for  instance,  a  book  of  750  pages  in  quarto  in  ordinary 
type,  costing  six  marks,  will  cost,  if  reproduced  in  two 
copies  by  a  Braille  shorthand  machine,  ninety  marks  per 
copy  (of  which  two-thirds  will  be  the  part  of  the  proof- 
reader), when  the  copying  is  done  by  volunteers;  if 
printed  in  thirty-five  copies,  the  cost  per  copy  would  be 
over  thirty-one  marks. 

Besides  the  Verein  Blinder  Akademiker,  there  are  several 
other  organizations  working  for  the  same  class  of  war 
blind — namely,  the  Akademisc her  Hilfsbund,  an  association 
for  the  assistance  to  war  disabled  college  and  university 
men  in  general;  the  National  Committee  for  the  Care  of 
War  Disabled,  which  has  a  special  sub-committee  for  the 
War  Blind;  and  the  German  Relief  Association  for  War 
Injured  Officers. 

The  work  of  these  organizations  is  not  confined  to 
editing  and  publishing.  Following  a  proposition  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Akademischer  Hilfsbund,  there  was  created, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Prussian  authorities  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  War  Blind,  an  association  for 
assisting  the  men  in  every  way  in  and  during  their  studies. 
The  association,  the  membership  of  which  includes  state 
and  local  administrations,  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  has  established  an  institute  at 
Marburg,  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  university. 
The  activities  of  the  Institute  are  threefold:  (1)  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  library;  (2)  providing 
facilities  for  study;  (3)  information,  advice,  and  help  with 
regard  to  studies  or  occupation.  During  the  first  academic 
term  of  1917,  the  Institute  took  care  of  seventeen  war 
blind,  some  of  them  pensioners  and  others  living  outside. 
The  students  are  assisted  by  three  blind  teachers,  one 
theologist,  one  philologist,  and  one  lawyer  and  economist. 
Twenty-two  blind  persons  are  employed  at  the  Institute,  of 
whom  all  but  six  are  volunteers.  Instruction,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  the  library  and  of  other  facilities,  is  gratuitous; 
those  needing  private  instruction  are  provided  with  such 
at  moderate  rates.  A  number  of  women  volunteers  act  as 
guides,  readers,  etc.  The  books  reproduced  by  the  Insti- 
tute are  kept  at  the  university  library;  only  a  small 
reference  library  of  about  700  volumes  is  maintained  at 
the  Institute  itself.  The  information  and  consultation 
office,  besides  giving  directions  to  the  blind,  acts  as  an 
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advisory  organ  for  those  sighted  persons  who  are  willing 
to  work  for  the  blind;  it  is  also  the  executive  organ  of  the 
Leipzig  Convention  with  regard  to  the  standardization  and 
improvement  of  the  production  of  scientific  books.  It 
receives  from  the  commission  appointed  by  the  conven- 
tion and  from  the  faculties  of  the  different  universities  all 
the  suggestions  regarding  improvement  of  the  blind  script, 
or  the  works  to  be  transcribed;  it  circulates  the  lists  of 
standard  works  recommended  among  the  libraries  and 
printing  shops  for  blind ;  it  endeavors  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
the  scientific  works  that  are  being  printed  or  transcribed 
anywhere  in  the  empire;  it  trains  volunteers  to  do  the 
transcription  of  works  which  it  would  be  too  expensive  to 
print;  it  has  enlisted  in  Marburg  alone  over  300  volunteer 
workers,  while  local  groups  have  been  founded  also  in 
Berlin,  Diisseldorf,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Augsburg,  and  Auer- 
bach;  it  has  started  courses  for'Sisters  of  the  Blind', where 
women  are  trained  to  work  as  secretaries  and  assistants 
in  scientific  research. 

Professional  work  by  the  blind  has  been  greatly  hin- 
dered by  legislative  restrictions,  which  should  be  removed. 
The  blind  can  very  well  perform  the  duties  of  a  clergy- 
man (especially  those  of  a  chaplain  in  some  institution), 
an  attorney,  or  a  teacher. 

Bielschowsky,  A.  Die  Forderung  des  akade- 
mischen  Blindenbildungswesens  im  Kriege. 
Stuttgart,  1917. 

Reprinted  from  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  A  ugenheil- 
kunde. 

.     Fiirsorge    fur    Blinde    Akademiker. 

In:  Fiihrer  durch  das  Gesamtgebiet  der 
Kriegsbeschadigtenfursorge,  Dresden,  1917, 
p.  86-87. 

Big  extensions  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Braille  Review, 
London,  1916,  xiv,  no.  12,  p.  11-12. 

is .     Outlook    for    the   Blind,    Columbus, 

1917,  x,  138. 

Reprinted  from  the  Braille  Review,  December  1916. 

Biographies  of  the  blind.  [No.  5.]  C.  Arthur 
Pearson.  Braille  Review,  London,  1915,  xiii, 
no.  10,  p.  1-3. 

Bittard,  A.  L.  Les  aveugles  et  les  sourds.  In 
his:  Les  ecoles  des  blesses,  Paris,  1916,  p. 
187-199. 

The  writer  points  out  the  special  aspects  of  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blinded,  as  compared  with  that  of  soldiers 
otherwise  disabled.  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  there,  are  no 
opportunities  for  functional  re-education  and  there  is  no 


room  for  physiotherapeutic  treatment.      The  problem  is 
essentially  a  moral  one. 

A  summary  is  given  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Pierre 
Villey  regarding  the  mental  and  moral  preparation  of  the 
blinded,  the  methods  of  his  sensorial  and  vocational  re- 
education, and  the  choice  of  a  trade.  A  brief  account  is 
also  given  of  the  work  of  the  Reuilly  school  and  its  branches, 
of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  the  Societe  des  Ateliers 
d' Aveugles,  the  Association  des  Travailleurs  Aveugles,  the 
Societe  des  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  the  Foyer  du  Soldat 
Aveugle,  the  Phare  de  France  and  the  Aide  aux  Aveugles  de 
Guerre;  the  last  named  organization  has  been  created  to 
assist  the  blinded  soldiers  working  at  their  homes,  by 
directly  purchasing  their  products. 

Blind  Americans  join  sightless  French  comrades. 
Red  Cross  Bulletin,  Paris,  1918,  no.  20,  p.  8. 

Blind  doing  their  bit  in  electrical  field.     Elec- 
trical Review,  Chicago,  1917,  lxxi,  845. 
On  the. Double  Duty  Finger  Guild. 

Blind  (the)  doing  their  part.  Westinghouse 
Electric  News,  East  Pittsburgh,  1918,  iv,  no.  3, 
p.  1-3. 

Blind  (a)  leader  of  the  blind.    Survey,  New  York, 

1919,  xli,  665. 

A  note  on  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  the  principles  of  re- 
habilitation followed  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

Blind   (the)   leading  the  blind.     Front  Rank, 
St.  Louis,  1918,  xxxiv,  509. 
A  note  on  St.  Dunstan's. 

Blind  man  appointed  to  represent  government 
in  dealing  with  blind.  Reconstruction,  Ottawa, 
October  1918,  p.  6-7. 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  of  Captain  E.  A. 
Baker,  blinded  in  the  war  and  a  graduate  from  St.  Dun- 
stan's, to  a  position  on  the  vocational  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment.  On  Captain 
Baker's  recommendation  the  Department  decided  that  all 
blinded  Canadian  soldiers  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's.  The  total  number  of 
blinded  in  the  Canadian  forces  has  been  about  eighty,  of 
these  forty-five  are  in  Canada;  a  number  of  them  have 
been  trained  and  fitted  for  employment.  The  desire  of 
the  authorities  to  have  all  the  men  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's 
did  not  materialize  for  many  reasons.  Since  Captain 
Baker's  appointment  a  number  of  the  men  who  had  been 
returned  to  Canada  untrained  have  been  sent  to  London 
to  be  placed  at  St.  Dunstan's.  It  is  planned  to  make  an 
arrangement  whereby  blinded  Canadians  will  not  leave 
England  until  they  have  been  adequately  acquainted  with 
the  training  facilities  offered  by  St.  Dunstan's. 
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Blind  masseurs.  Beacon,  London,  1917,  i,  no.  7, 
p.  5. 

Blind  operators  in  the  German  electrical  works. 
Electrical  World,  New  York,  1917,  lxix,  1071. 

Note  on  the  employment  of  blinded  soldiers  at  the 
Siemens-Schuckert  works. 

Blind  people  in  the  electrical  industries.    Engi- 
neering, London,  1918,  cv,  691. 

Note  on  the  plan  of  employing  St.  Dunstan's  men  in 
winding  coils  for  the  armatures  of  electric  machines. 

Blind  (the)  soldier.    Silent  Partner,  New  York, 
1918,  xiii,  286-287. 

Blind  soldier  for  M.  P.    Beacon,  London,  1917, 
i,  no.  10,  p.  13. 


Blind    (the)    taping    coils. 
Chicago,  1918,  lxxii,  852. 


Electrical   Review, 


Blind  (the)  who  see.     Touchstone,  New  York, 

1919,  iv,  330-333. 

A  note  on  the  various  activities  intended  to  rehabilitate 
the  blinded  soldiers:  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel,  Dr.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler's  experience  in  teaching 
the  blind  to  wind  coils  for  armatures  at  the  Double  Duty 
Finger  Guild,  and  the  extension  of  his  work  to  the  factory 
of  the  Thompson-Houston  Company  at  Neuilly,  France. 

Blind    (the)    who   see;   by   Percival.     Beacon, 
London,  1917,  i,  no.  3,  p.  8-9. 

Blinded    Canadian    soldiers.      Outlook  for   the 
Blind,  Columbus,  1918,  xii,  9. 

Of  the  blinded  Canadian  soldiers,  some  pass  through 
St.  Dunstan's,  while  others  return  directly  to  Canada;  so 
far  not  more  than  thirty  have  returned.  Those  who  did 
not  pass  through  St.  Dunstan's  will  be  given  retraining 
by  the  National  Institute  in  their  former  occupation  or  in 
another  that  is  congenial. 

Blinded  (the)  soldier.    Braille  Review,  London, 
1915,  xiii,  no.  5,  p.  5-9. 

Blinded  (the)  soldier.    [Poem.]    Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus,  1916,  ix,  71. 
Reprinted  from  Premier  Magazine,  December  1915. 

Blinded  soldiers.    Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  Chicago,  1918,  lxx,  381. 
Quotes  from  the  Forhandlinger  of  November  30,  1917, 

a  report  by  T.  Sjogren  to  the  Swedish  Medical  Association. 


The  proportion  of  blinded  soldiers  to  the  total  of 
wounded  during  the  Crimean  War  was  0.65  per  cent.; 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  0.86  per  cent.;  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  2.2  per  cent.;  and  in  the  present  war  it  has 
been  from  5  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent.  In  Germany,  the 
blinded  are  first  given  medical  treatment  in  special  insti- 
tutions. Those  who  have  lost  one  or  both  eyeballs  are 
supplied  with  artificial  eyes.  At  the  same  time  the  men  are 
taught  to  orientate  themselves,  and  to  read  and  write 
blind  script.  If  his  stay  in  the  hospital  is  extended,  the 
blinded  man  is  given  occupational  training  in  the  making 
of  baskets  and  nets.  Real  vocational  education  begins 
after  he  has  left  the  hospital  and  usually  requires  about 
two  years. 

Blinded  soldiers.  In:  Canada.  Invalided 
Soldiers'  Commission.  Report  of  the  work  of 
the  Military  hospitals  commission,  May  1917, 
Ottawa,  p.  38. 

A  note  on  Canadian  soldiers  blinded  in  war.  The  total 
number  had  been  twenty,  the  majority  of  whom  had  been 
trained  or  were  being  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

Blinded  soldiers  as  joiners.  St.  Dunstan's 
Review,  London,  1918,  iii,  no.  24,  p.  16. 

Extracts  from  an  appreciative  article  of  the  Cabinet 
Maker  on  the  joinery  work  done  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

Blinded  soldiers  as  oarsmen.  Races  on  the 
Thames.  Braille  Review,  London,  1915,  xiii, 
no.  8,  p.  3-4. 

Blinded  soldiers  at  Brighton.    Two  afflicted  men 
as    "poets."     Braille  Review,    London,    1916, 
xiv,  no.  3,  p.  11. 
Reprinted  from  Brighton  Argus,  February  9,  1916. 

Blinded  soldiers'  colonies.  St.  Dunstan's  Re- 
view, London,  1918,  ii,  no.  21,  p.  28. 

Account  of  a  discussion  at  St.  Dunstan's,  presided  over 
by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  on  the  question  of  creating  special 
colonies  for  blinded  soldiers;  the  vote  of  the  pensioners 
was  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  Sir  Arthur's  opinion 
that  segregation  of  the  blinded  should  not  be  considered. 

Blinded  soldiers  in  Russia.  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus,  1917,  xi,  8. 

In  November,  1915,  the  Petrograd  Committee  opened 
two  institutions  for  blinded  soldiers,  each  with  accommo- 
dations for  twenty-five  men.  Because  of  the  low  standard 
of  education,  occupations  such  as  massage,  piano  tuning, 
and  typewriting,  cannot  be  considered  in  Russia.  The  only 
trades  taught  at  Petrograd  have  been  brush-making, 
basket-making,    and    boot-making.      For   those   who,    in 
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addition  to  blindness,  are  badly  shattered  in  health  and 
are  able  to  work  only  for  two  or  three  hours  daily,  it  is 
planned  to  institute  a  weaving  class.  In  the  meanwhile, 
brush-making,  mat-making,  etc.,  are  taught,  as  the 
handling  of  bristles  and  strands  of  hemp  is  considered  a 
good  preparation  for  the  handling  of  fine  threads.  The 
men  receive  also  lessons  in  music  and  in  Braille  reading. 

Blinded  soldiers  and  sailors.  Numbers  steadily 
increasing.  New  arrangements  for  officers. 
Braille  Review,  London,  1915,  xiii,  no.  9,  p.  8. 

Blinded  (a)  solicitor.  St.  Dunstan's  Review. 
London,  1918,  ii.no.  20,  p.  27. 

Letter  of  a  St.  Dunstan's  graduate  who  returned  to 
his  former  practice  as  solicitor. 

Except  in  cases  of  unusual  ability,  and  unless  training 
had  been  begun  prior  to  blindness,  the  law  as  a  profession 
should  be  discouraged,  because  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  reading  involved.  Furthermore,  in  so-called  'family 
practice',  the  handling  of  trusts  and  trust  accounts  would 
require  an  exceptionally  good  memory.  In  all  cases,  the 
assistance  of  a  sighted  confidential  clerk  will  be  necessary. 

Blinden  (die).  In:  England  in  Kriegszeiten, 
Zurich,  1918,  p.  38-40. 

Description  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

BLiNDEN-Lazarettschule  des  Vereins-Lazaretts 
St.  Maria  Viktoria-Heilanstalt  zu  Berlin. 

See  Silex,  Paul,  and  Betty  Hirsch.  Bericht  uber 
unsere   . 

Blindenfursorge.  Fiirsorge  fiir  Kriegsteilneh- 
mer,  Berlin,  1917-1918,  iii,  50,  70,  196;  iv,  9, 
31-32,  83-84,  126. 

Notes  on  current  events  in  the  field  of  the  care  for  war 
blind  in  Germany. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  the  war  blind  are  treated 
at  the  university  hospitals  of  Freiberg  and  Heidelberg. 
Vocational  advice  is  given  at  the  hospital  by  the  physicians 
assisted  by  several  blind  experts.  Braille  and  typewriting 
are  learned  while  in  the  hospital.  The  further  training  is 
given  at  the  institutions  for  blind  in  Frieburg,  Mannheim, 
or  Ilvesheim.  Each  man  is  taught  one  of  the  spare-time 
occupations  for  the  blind:  basket-making,  brush-making, 
etc.;  and  it  is  desired  to  teach  them  also  some  regular 
trade.  In  July,  1918,  an  agricultural  school  was  created 
at  Hochburg.  The  care  of  the  war  blind  is  carried  on  by  a 
special  commission  of  the  Baden  Provincial  Committee 
for  Disabled  Soldiers;  the  work  is  financed  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  Berlin  Endowment  for  War  Blind.  The 
men  are  maintained  and  trained  free  of  charge,  and  without 
any  reduction  in  their  pension  or  wages.    When  discharged 


from  the  Institute,  every  man  receives  tools  and  materials 
up  to  the  value  of  1,200  marks. 

An  institution  for  the  vocational  training  of  blinded 
soldiers,  under  the  name  of  Kriegs-Blindenheim  Hinden- 
burghaus,  with  accommodations  for  twenty  men,  has  been 
created  at  Konigstal,  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  state,  the 
provincial  administration,  and  the  Social  Insurance  Office 
of  the  province. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  it  was  reported  that  the  Royal 
Munitions  Works  at  Spandau  were  employing  thirty-seven 
war  blind;  most  of  the  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with 
sighted  workers,  mainly  women,  who  attend  to  the  fetching 
and  carrying  of  the  work.  The  blind  are  paid  by  the  time; 
the  initial  wage  is  eighty-four  pfennigs  per  hour.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  the  blind  worker  in  the  beginning  is  40  per 
cent,  of  that  of  a  sighted  workingwoman;  after  some 
three  weeks  it  attains  75  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  even 
100  per  cent. 

The  Berlin  Committee  for  the  Care  of  War  Disabled, 
having  found  that  experience  with  blind  typists  had  been 
successful,  presented  a  request  to  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Berlin  to  give  employment  in  the  offices  of  the  city 
administration  to  qualified  blind  soldiers.  Later  an  in- 
vestigation carried  out  by  the  League  of  German  cities 
showed  that  blinded  soldiers  were  being  successfully  em- 
ployed, mainly  as  office  workers,  by  the  municipal  admin- 
istrations of  Berlin,  Hildesheim,  Bocholt,  Buer,  Chemnitz, 
Hof,  Karlsruhe,  Mannheim,  Stuttgart,  Tilsit,  etc. 

A  colony  for  blinded  soldiers  has  been  created  at  Hasel- 
horst,  near  Spandau,  by  the  administration  of  the  State 
Powder  Plant;  and  another  of  thirty  one-family  houses 
for  the  war  blind  was  being  constructed  at  Diisseldorf  by 
the  Headquarters  for  Voluntary  Relief. 

The  National  Endowment  for  War  Blind,  created  by 
public  subscription  in  1914-1915,  received  official  recog-\ 
nition  on  December  30,  1916.  Its  capital  exceeded 
4,000,000  marks.  The  object  of  the  foundation  is  to  grant 
blinded  soldiers  subsidies  in  addition  to  the  pensions  and 
allowances  paid  by  the  government,  to  help  them  take  up 
vocational  training,  start  in  business,  settle  on  land,  etc. 

In  May,  1918,  there  took  place  the  first  conference  of 
the  central  information  bureau  of  German  libraries  for  the 
blind  which  had  been  established  in  Hamburg.  A  central 
library  for  the  blind  has  been  created  in  Leipzig,  with  an 
information  bureau  and  a  museum  of  blind  script  and  blind 
print.  At  Wertheim  (Baden)  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  organization  of  the  Care  for  Blinded  Soldiers  has  estab- 
lished courses  of  Braille  for  sighted  persons. 

The  Association  of  Blinded  Soldiers,  founded  in  March, 
1916,  had,  two  years  later,  about  1,200  members,  with 
branches  in  every  German  state.  The  object  is  to  promote 
the  common  economic  and  moral  interests  of  the  war  blind 
and  to  improve  their  working  and  trading  conditions.  The 
Association  was  planning  to  create  a  convalescent  home 
of  its  own  and  a  central  purchasing  and  selling  agency  for 
the  usual  blind  trades,  such  as  basketry  and  brush-making. 
The  creation  of  a  death  benefit  fund  was  also  being  con- 
templated. 
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Blindenunterstutzungsverein  (der)  Niirn- 
berg.  Zeitschrijt  fur  Kruppelfursorge,  Leipzig, 
1917,  x,  341-342. 

Annual  report  of  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Blind,  at  Nuremberg.  The  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Central 
Franconia  has  placed  eighteen  blinded  soldiers  for  training 
in  the  brush-making  shop  of  the  Association;  in  addition, 
there  are  working  in  the  shop  one  trained  worker  and  four 
apprentices.  The  shop  also  acts  as  intermediary  in  receiv- 
ing orders  for  blind  home  workers  and  in  marketing  their 
products. 

Bloch,    Marcel.      Les    aveugles    en    France. 

Paris,  1917. 

A  general  study  on  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  France. 
The  blinded  soldiers  come  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  problems  of  re-education  and  employment. 

Among  the  manual  trades  the  author  distinguishes 
between  those  which  may  be  performed  by  individual 
blind  and  those  suitable  for  blind  working  in  groups.  The 
first  class  he  again  divides  into  several  groups: 

1.  Trades  that  have  been  successfully  tried  for  the 
blind.  Brush-making,  chair-making,  and  basketry  are  the 
most  popular;  these  may  be  of  advantage  as  a  spare-time 
occupation,  for  peasants  for  instance,  but  otherwise  even 
the  three  trades  combined  can  seldom  enable  a  blind 
worker  to  earn  as  much  as  two  or  three  francs  a  day.  The 
blind  may  be  equal  to  the  sighted  in  the  quality  of  the 
work,  but  not  in  speed;  the  time  required  to  learn  both 
brush-making  and  chair-making  is  one  year;  if  basketry 
is  added,  an  apprenticeship  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
months  is  necessary.  Piano  tuning  is  a  very  remunerative 
trade  and  frequently  may  be  supplemented  by  music 
lessons;  some  of  the  blind  earn  from  2  500  to  3,000  francs 
a  year.  The  trade  requires,  however,  many  qualifications 
and  a  training  of  three  years  on  the  average.  Massage 
was  recognized  as  a  very  advantageous  trade  for  the  blind 
at  the  Paris  congress  on  the  blind,  in  1910;  it  requires, 
however,  many  physical  and  intellectual  qualifications. 
Shoemaking  has  been  practised  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Copenhagen,  and  was  introduced  in  France  by  M.  Boyer, 
Director  of  the  Dijon  school  for  the  blind.  Harness- 
making,  rope-making,  and  girth-making  have  been  success- 
fully tried  in  England  and  in  America.  Cooperage  has 
given  good  results  at  the  Reuilly  school.  Telephone 
operating  requires  but  a  few  hours  of  training  and  can 
easily  be  done  by  the  blind. 

2.  Trades  that  are  being  studied:  knitting,  cork- 
making,  typewriting  and  stenography,  carpentry,  machine- 
fitting,  wheeling  of  automobiles  and  aeroplanes,  grinding 
of  glass  stoppers.  Of  these,  the  last  three  can  be  pursued 
either  in  factories,  or  by  groups  of  blind  receiving  con- 
tracts from  manufacturers. 

3.  Trades  that  are  to  serve  only  as  a  distraction  or  a 
spare-time  occupation:  making  of  paper  bags,  netting, 
wood-turning,  macrame  work,  etc. 


Among  the  trades  for  blind  working  in  groups  the 
author  puts  brush-making,  basketry,  the  making  of  pearl 
wreaths,  mat-making,  etc. 

Agriculture  cannot  be  considered  as  an  occupation  upon 
which  the  blind  man  may  depend  for  his  living,  unless  his 
property  is  so  large  that  he  may  only  have  to  attend  to  the 
general  management.  The  author  interprets  Brieux's 
appeal  to  blinded  peasants  to  return  to  the  land  as  by  no 
means  implying  that  they  will  be  able  to  subsist  entirely 
upon  the  product  of  their  farm,  but  as  meaning  only  that 
they  will  find  life  in  the  country  easier  than  that  in  the 
city,  and  that  they  will  have  many  opportunities  to  assist 
other  people  in  different  farming  processes. 

The  author  reviews  the  opportunities  of  work  in  non- 
manual  professions,  as  musicians,  teachers,  lawyers,  busi- 
ness men,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  re-education  schools  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  system  of  after-care. 

Bocquet,  Maurice.  Nouvelle  utilisation  de  la 
planchette  Braille  comme  guide-main.  Journal 
des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1917,  no. 
8,  p.  24. 

A  suggestion  for  the  use  of  the  Braille  scale  as  a  'hand- 
guide'  for  ordinary  writing. 

.     Premiers  succes  obtenus  par  l'emploi 

des  soldats  aveugles  dans  les  ateliers  de  la 
Compagnie  d'electricite  'Thomson-Houston'. 
Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris, 
1918,  no.  24,  p.  16. 

Description  of  the  work  done  by  blinded  soldiers  at  the 
Thomson-Houston  electrical  plant.  Among  the  ten  war 
blind  who  are  employed  at  the  plant,  there  are  men  doing 
machine  work  who  formerly  were  skilled  machinists. 
Others  are  winding  coils  for  armatures,  at  the  same  rate 
per  piece  as  the  sighted  workers  of  the  plant.  After  one 
month's  training,  they  are  able  to  earn  from  9.50  to  13 
francs  a  day.  The  association  known  as  Phare  de  France 
is  preparing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  plant  a  house  to 
accommodate  the  blind  workers;  lodging  and  board  will 
be  given  free  of  charge  during  the  apprenticeship  (one 
month) ;   a  moderate  price  will  be  charged  afterwards. 

.     Les  soldats  aveugles  a  la  Thomson- 
Houston.     Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918, 
ii,  no.  24,  p.  2. 
Description  of  the  work  done  by  blinded  soldiers  at  the 

Thomson-Houston  electrical  plant. 

.     Transformation    de    la    machine    a 


6crire  'Underwood'  a  l'usage  des  mutiles  ou 
amputes    d'une    main.      Journal   des    Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1917,  no.  7,  p.  18. 
Description  of  modifications  in  the  Underwood  machine 
for  the  use  of  the  one-handed,  devised  by  the  writer. 
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Bcetzel.    Abrege  d'ecriture  Boetzel  a  l'usage  des 
aveugles.      Journal   des    Soldats   Blesses   aux 
Yeux,  Paris,  1918,  no.  26,  p.  7-9. 
Description  of  a  system  of  abbreviated  blind  script. 

Bordley,  James.  The  blind  as  industrial 
workers.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Concord,  1918, 
lxxx,  no.  169,  p.  104-110. 

Paper  read  at  the  conference  on  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Wounded  arranged  by  the  Academy. 

The  author  points  out  the  general  social  aspects  of  the 
re-education  of  the  blinded  and  the  main  obstacles,  namely, 
the  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  the  family  of  the  blind 
man;  he  also  outlines  the  plans  adopted  for  the  training 
of  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  has  established  a  training 
school  at  Baltimore,  on  an  estate  donated  by  Mrs.  T. 
Harrison  Garrett.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation will  complete  the  training  and  place  the  men.  The 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  been  organized  to 
supply  the  economic  and  social  supervision  for  the  men 
after  their  discharge  by  the  various  government  depart- 
ments. A  scientific  survey  of  industries  has  been  started 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  industrial  engineer,  to 
study  the  operations  possible  for  the  blind,  so  as  to  have  a 
basis  for  training;  a  complete  motion  study  is  made  of 
every  selected  operation.  Teams  of  blind  civilians  will  be 
sent  into  factories  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  a 
given  job.  The  principle  adopted  for  the  training  is  that 
the  handicap  of  the  blind  must  be  offset  by  training  of  a 
higher  type.  Manufacturers  have  offered  to  cooperate 
by  opening  schools  in  various  trades  and  by  training  the 
men  at  the  plants. 

The  work  is  divided  in  two  services:  that  for  France 
and  that  for  the  United  States.  The  work  in  France, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Consultant  in 
Ophthalmology  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  begins  at  the  hospital, 
where  the  man  is  instructed  in  different  games,  in  reading, 
writing  and  attending  to  his  personal  needs;  this  work  is 
continued  when  the  man  has  been  transferred  from  the 
base  hospital  to  the  special  hospital  center,  and  on  his  way 
back  to  the  United  States.  In  this  country,  the  work  is 
supervised  by  an  officer  connected  with  the  Surgeon 
General's  office.  The  man  is  first  received  in  the  distribut- 
ing hospital  at  the  port  of  debarkation;  if  there  is  a  chance 
that  his  sight  may  be  partly  saved  he  is  sent  to  a  physical 
reconstruction  center;  if  there  is  no  hope,  he  is  directed 
to  the  Baltimore  school.  This  is  a  military  establishment 
under  the  command  of  a  military  officer,  but  with  a 
civilian  director  and  a  staff  of  teachers.  After  instruction 
at  the  school  has  been  completed,  the  men  are  given  prac- 
tical training  in  shops,  factories,  etc.  Then  they  are 
placed,  at  first,  on  trial  employment. 


A  follow-up  system  has  been  developed  by  the  Civilian 
Relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  whereby  the  country 
is  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  from  each  of  which  a 
trained  social  worker  will  be  sent  to  Baltimore  to  be  edu- 
cated side  by  side  with  the  blind.  In  this  way  these  social 
workers  will  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
blind  and  will  be  enabled  to  build  up  the  necessary  organi- 
zation in  the  sixteen  districts. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  the 
course  of  massage  is  described:  the  men  first  attend  ele- 
mentary courses  in  anatomy  and  physiology  given  by  a 
competent  physician;  then  they  are  taught  the  theory  and 
practice  of  massage  by  a  professional  instructor.  Oppor- 
tunity to  practise  will  be  afforded  by  all  the  large  recon- 
struction hospitals. 

As  the  physical  and  mental  capacities  of  the  returned 
soldiers  will  be  varied  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  not  only 
for  trades  where  the  blind  must  compete  with  the  sighted, 
but  also  for  home  work  and  for  work  in  special  shops  for 
blind. 

.     Plans  of  the  U.  S.  government  for 

soldiers    blinded    in    battle.      Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus,  1917,  xi,  54-58. 

Outline  of  the  program  of  work  for  blinded  soldiers 
recommended  to  the  Surgeon  General  by  the  Committee 
on  Ophthalmology  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  blind  are  defined  as  those  possessing  one-tenth 
vision  or  less  in  the  better  eye.  The  program  provides  for 
two  services:  one  in  France,  and  the  other  in  the  United 
States.  The  work  in  France  shall  be  directed  by  an  execu- 
tive officer  assigned  to  the  special  hospital  center,  who 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  number  and  quali- 
fications of  teachers,  helpers,  etc.,  and  to  select  his  entire 
staff,  which  should,  if  practicable,  include  one  capable 
blind  man.  In  the  hospital,  the  blinded  soldiers  should 
not  be  segregated  in  a  blind  ward,  but  distributed  among 
other  patients;  they  should  be  provided  with  suitable 
recreation  and  occupation  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
first  object  should  be  to  train  the  men  in  self-help:  dressing, 
shaving,  handling  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  at  table,  walking 
with  cane,  pencil  writing,  sewing  on  buttons.  These 
activities  shall  continue  at  the  port  of  embarkation  and  on 
shipboard.  In  the  United  States,  provision  shall  be  made 
for  continuance  of  recreation  and  occupation  under  the 
guidance  of  a  specially  designated  expert,  in  the  hospital 
at  the  port  of  entry,  until  their  dispatch  to  the  station  for 
re-education  of  blinded  soldiers.  There  shall  be  one  or 
more  such  stations,  under  military  organization,  at  a 
point  or  points  not  far  from  the  eastern  seaboard.  A 
station  should  accommodate  not  more  than  200  soldiers; 
with  a  director  in  immediate  charge  of  all  activities.  In- 
struction shall  be  provided  in  reading  and  writing  the 
embossed  system,  writing  with  the  pencil  and  the  type- 
writer, transcribing  from  the  dictaphone  and  telephone, 
switchboard  operating,  in  trades  and  occupations  suitable 
for  the  blind,  in  gymnastics,  athletics,  swimming,  bowling, 
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tramping,  boating,  etc.  Recreation  in  various  forms  shall 
be  provided.  The  training  will  require  from  three  months 
to  a  year;  college  or  professional  training  may  be  secured 
at  existing  institutions.  The  placement  of  the  men 
should  be  in  charge  of  a  placement  agent  appointed  by 
the  administrator  of  the  station.  The  blinded  soldier 
should  be  prepared  for  returning  to  his  former  occupation 
or  an  allied  one;  in  the  case  of  the  helpless  blind  a  member 
of  his  family  will  be  offered  training  for  some  occupation 
in  which  the  blind  could  be  of  help.  Civil  service  regula- 
tions should  be  amended  so  as  to  open  opportunities  for 
employment  of  the  blind;  follow-up  work  should  continue 
under  the  direction  of  the  administrator  during  the 
continuance  of  compensation  payments.  The  existing 
private  associations  for  the  blind  should  be  utilized. 

The  choice  of  a  trade  is  largely  an  individual  matter. 
Besides  the  special  trades  for  the  blind  (broom-making  < 
mattress-making,  basketry,  mat-making,  rug  and  carpet 
weaving,  telephone  operation,  farm  work  on  the  blind 
man's  own  farm), the  report  recommends  that  a  systematic 
survey  be  made  of  the  opportunities  of  employment  for 
blind  in  factories,  and  mentions,  in  particular,  tuning  in 
piano  factories  and  winding  of  coils  for  armatures  in 
electric  motor  manufacturing  plants.  Other  occupations 
recommended  are  piano  tuning  as  an  independent  pro- 
fession, salesmanship,  massage,  osteopathy,  typewriting, 
and  dictaphone  operating. 

As  occupational  work,  the  report  recommends  reed- 
work,  whittling,  carpentry  and  joinery,  netting  and  coarse 
knitting,  mandolin  and  guitar  playing.  Some  of  this  work 
can  be  started  even  in  France.  A  list  of  table  games, 
recreations,  and  athletics  suitable  for  the  blind  is  also 
given,  as  well  as  a  classification  of  reading  to  be  embossed. 
A  hospital  school  for  blind  soldiers  is  being  prepared  on 
an  estate  offered  the  Surgeon  General  by  Mrs.  T.  Harrison 
Garrett  of  Baltimore;  this  school  is  to  be  of  purely  pre- 
paratory character.  The  higher  education,  whether 
manual  or  mental,  will  be  given  in  existing  schools  and 
shops,  the  government  not  intending  to  create  special 
colleges  or  manufacturing  plants  for  the  blind. 

Bordley,  James.  Reeducation  of  the  war 
blinded.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Chicago,  1918,  lxx,  1931. 

Summary  of  the  report  read  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  Bordley  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association,  June  13,  1918,  on  the  plans  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  with  regard  to 
the  re-education  of  blinded  soldiers. 

.  — ■ .    Medical  Record,  New  York, 


Bordley,  James.  Reeducation  of  the  war 
blinded.  In:  American  Medical  Association. 
Reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
soldiers.  A  report  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Section  on  miscellaneous  topics  devoted  to  the 
subject  (at  its  sixty-ninth  annual  session), 
Chicago,  1918,  p.  22-25. 

.     Training  of  the  blind.     Journal  of 


1918,  xciii,  1128. 

Report  of  his  address  at  the  Sixty-ninth  Annual  Session 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


the  American   Medical  Association,   Chicago, 
1918,  lxxi,  1685. 

Report  of  his  address  at  the  conference  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, September  20,  1918,  by  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Brady,  Francis  V.  What  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  can 
do  for  the  blind  soldier  after  the  war.  Con- 
gressional Record,  Washington,  1918,  lvi, 
1418-1419. 

The  blinded  soldier  should  be  visited  at  the  hospital, 
cheered  up,  taught  blind  script  and  different  games,  pro- 
vided with  readers.  Visitors  should  not  be  permitted  to 
discourage  him.  His  home  should  be  visited  and  his  family 
and  surrounding  people  instructed  as  to  how  to  help  him 
again  to  become  self-dependent.  The  church  should 
aid  him  in  resuming  normal  social  relations,  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  should  offer  him  all  its  facilities  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  physical  education.  The  man  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  returned  to  his  former  occupation  or  to  an 
allied  one.  In  most  of  the  chief  occupations  taught  in 
institutions  for  blind,  such  as  broom-making,  weaving, 
chair-caning,  basket-making,  knitting,  mattress-making, 
the  man  has  to  compete  with  machine  work  and  cannot  earn 
more  than  $6  or  $8  a  week.  Of  the  classical  trades  for  the 
blind.only  piano  tuning  is  remunerative,  a  successful  piano 
tuner  earning  from  $25  to  $40,  if  he  works  for  a  store  or  a 
factory;  with  the  advent  of  the  player-piano,  the  work 
has  been  made  more  difficult  and  is  possible  only  for  men 
having  a  mechanical  bent.  Years  of  training  would  be 
required  to  develop  musicians  or  music  teachers.  The 
fields  in  which  blind  persons,  according  to  the  author's 
observations,  have  been  successful,  are,  besides  the  pro- 
fessions of  physician  and  lawyer,  the  insurance  business, 
salesmanship,  typewriting,  telephone  operating,  teleg- 
raphy, and  factory  work  on  lathes,  drilling  presses,  milling 
machines,  in  armature  winding,  etc.  Blind  men  have  also 
succeeded  as  executives.  The  most  important  factor  in 
dealing  successfully  with  the  blind  man  is  a  clear  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  public  that  he  is  not  a  helpless 
being  to  be  pitied,  but  a  normal  person  to  be  helped  to 
self-support. 
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Brieux,  Eugene.    L'aide  des  Etats-Unis  a  nos 

soldats  aveugles  par  le  Permanent  blind  relief 

war  fund.      Journal   des    Soldats  Blesses  aux 

Yeux,  Paris,  1917,  no.  14,  p.  5-23. 

Reports  by  Brieux,  Dr.  Cosse,  Mile.  Marguerite  Arbel, 
and  Lieutenants  Ghehenno  and  Sollar,  on  the  activities  in 
France  of  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund,  created 
in  New  York,  by  the  initiative  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Kessler. 

Two  hundred  fifty  thousand  francs  were  distributed  by 
the  Fund  to  French  organizations  for  the  care  of  blinded 
soldiers.  Later  the  control  of  the  funds  was  entrusted  to  a 
French  committee  presided  over  by  Brieux.  The  com- 
mittee pays  an  annuity  of  1,200  francs  to  blind  soldiers 
who,  in  addition,  have  lost  two  limbs.  Men  who  have 
graduated  from  a  re-education  school  and  who  are  in  need 
may  become  wards  of  the  committee,  which  pays  one 
year's  rent  for  them  and  supplies  them  with  furniture  up 
to  the  value  of  600  francs.  The  committee  frequently 
supplies  the  men  with  tools,  although,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, this  is  done  by  the  several  schools.  The  committee 
has  established  a  warehouse  of  materials  uied  in  brush- 
making,  and  these  are  sold  to  the  men,  upon  application,  at 
wholesale  prices,  with  a  provision  permitting  the  purchaser 
to  defer  payment  until  the  final  article  shall  have  been 
sold;  the  committee  assumes  also  one-half  of  the  freight 
charges.  In  the  first  eight  months  after  its  creation,  from 
April  to  November,  1917,  the  committee  had  received  888 
orders  from  350  men,  to  the  total  amount  of  69,000  francs. 

A  knitting  school  was  opened  in  July,  1917,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  home  workers.  The  duration  of 
apprenticeship  is  from  four  to  six  months.  Every  man  is 
supplied  with  a  machine.  To  succeed,  the  man  must  be 
married;  the  wives  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  to  the 
workshop  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  training 
and  may  thus  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
processes  of  the  trade  to  be  of  assistance  later.  The  men 
should  settle  in  or  near  a  large  city,  so  as  to  be  able  to  have 
a  sufficient  choice  of  woolens  and  also  to  find  a  market  for 
their  products.  The  costs  of  the  first  establishment, 
amounting  to  about  1,000  francs,  are  assumed  by  the 
committee.  The  trade  is  also  possible  for  those  who  have 
suffered  arm  amputation;  of  eighteen  pupils,  there  are 
three  with  amputations  of  the  right  hand;  one  handless 
man  has  been  successfully  trained.  The  pupils  are  also 
taught  Braille  and  typewriting. 

A  superior  school  has  been  established  for  officers  and 
soldiers  formerly  engaged  in  intellectual  or  professional 
work.  There  are  about  twenty  pupils,  most  of  whom  are 
taking  up  commercial  subjects. 


This  plan  is  condemned  by  the  author,  who  believes 
that  blinded  soldiers  should  live  on  their  pensions,  as 
rentiers,  and  that  work  for  them  should  be  only  a  dis- 
traction and  a  source  of  some  small  additional  earnings. 
The  blind  should  be  their  own  masters,  and  should  be  free 
to  enjoy  family  life.  All  these  conditions  can  only  be 
attained  in  the  country. 

.     Blinded    soldiers   and   our   duty   to 

them.  Reveille,  London,  1918,  i,  190-197. 
The  early  period  of  blindness  is  the  most  critical  for 
the  blinded  soldier.  He  must  then  be  protected  against 
expressions  of  debilitating  sympathy  and  helped  to  regain 
confidence  in  his  abilities.  In  order  to  be  helpful  to  the 
blind,  the  public  must  realize  the  possibilities  of  readapta- 
tion  afforded  by  the  remaining  senses  and,  especially,  by 
the  "mysterious  and  unrecognized  sense"  of  obstacles.  The 
blind  suffer  most  from  their  dependence  upon  other  people; 
assistance  should  be  given  them  in  such  a  form  as  not  to 
hurt  their  sensitiveness  in  this  respect.  The  most  important 
assistance  is  afforded  by  providing  work  for  them.  The 
state  must  guarantee  them  occupation,  and  in  a  number 
of  trades  reserve  for  the  blind  worker  a  monopoly  of 
production. 

.     Ce  que  je  voudrais  voir  avant  de 

mourir.    Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux, 
Paris,  1918,  no.  26,  p.  3-6. 

Suggests  the  creation  in  Paris  of  a  Home  of  the  Blind, 
where  the  different  activities  for  the  assistance  to  the  blind 
would  be  concentrated.  The  Home  would  include  a  ware- 
house of  raw  materials,  workshops  for  the  testing  of  differ- 
ent trades,  an  employment  bureau,  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, a  cooperative  society,  a  Braille  printing  shop,  an 
auditorium,  a  writing  room,  and  a  medical  consultation 
office.  Furthermore,  it  would  publish  a  journal  in  Braille 
and  in  ordinary  script;  it  would  also  serve  as  headquarters 
for  a  trade  union  of  blind  or  for  any  other  friendly  asso- 
ciations. 

.     Ce  qu'on  fait  en   France  pour  nos 


.    Aux  champs  ou  a  la  ville?  Journal 

des  Soldats   Blesses   aux    Yeux,    Paris,    1918, 
no.  16,  p.  1-2. 

Letter  addressed  to  the  president  of  an  association  of 
disabled  soldiers  who  proposed  to  create  a  common  work- 
shop for  blinded  soldiers  in  a  large  city. 


soldats  aveugles.  Revue  Interalliee  pour  V Etude 

des    Questions    interessant    les    Mutiles    de    la 

Guerre,  Paris,  1918,  i,  21-26. 

The  re-education  of  the  blinded  soldiers  has  been  regu- 
lated in  France  by  several  circulars  of  the  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Sanitary  Service  of  the  Army.  The  funda- 
mental principles  are:  to  return  the  men  to  their  homes 
as  early  as  possible;  to  enable  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
resume  their  former  occupations.  Men  with  severe  eye 
wounds  are  directed  to  the  ophthalmologic  centers  nearest 
to  their  homes;  re-education  begins  while  the  man  is  under 
treatment,  in  a  small  workshop  that  is  attached  to  every 
hospital.  As  soon  as  treatment  has  been  completed,  the 
man  is  transferred  to  the  re-educational  school  of  his 
region.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  gradually  and  with 
every  precaution  to  make  the  man  aware  of  his  condition 
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and  then  to  keep  up  his  courage;  every  anxiety  should 
be  spared  the  man,  and  measures  should  be  taken  by  the 
physician,  whenever  necessary,  to  obtain  allowances  for  his 
family,  and  to  encourage  visits  by  members  of  the  family. 

The  men  immediately  must  be  taught  to  use  the  appli- 
ances ('hand-guides')  that  will  enable  them  to  write  in 
black  to  their  families,  and  to  read  and  write  Braille.  The 
physician  shall  obtain  for  this  instruction  the  cooperation 
of  volunteer  workers,  who  should  be  restrained  from  mani- 
festing misplaced  and  dangerous  pity.  The  trade  training 
given  in  the  hospital  shops  is  to  serve  only  as  a  moral 
stimulus  and  as  an  initiation;  it  shall  be  confined  to  the 
making  of  brushes  of  couch-grass;  in  most  places  there 
will  be  found  some  blind  brush-maker  to  serve  as  in- 
structor. The  time  schedule  shall  be  arranged  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  fatigue;  the  physician  shall  have  direct 
control  of  the  organization  of  the  work.  In  granting  per- 
mission for  visits,  the  physician  shall  be  guided  by  the 
interest  of  the  blind  man,  allowing  only  those  that  will 
afford  him  comfort  and  pleasure.  Unnecessary  visits  by 
strangers  shall  be  forbidden.  The  shop  shall  be  well- 
lighted  and  aired;  it  is  desirable  to  have  two  rooms,  one 
as  a  classroom  for  Braille,  music,  games,  and  the  other  as 
a  workshop.  The  man  shall  at  first  be  induced  to  visit 
the  shop  only  as  a  distraction  and  his  interest  in  the  work 
will  be  gradually  awakened  by  the  example  of  those  who 
came  before  him. 

Provisions  for  vocational  training  were  made  at  first  at 
the  National  Institute  of  the  Rue  de  Reuilly,  Paris,  for  200 
soldiers,  as  no  more  were  expected.  Gradually,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  create  new  schools  in  all  regions  for  the  men 
belonging  to  the  region.  Such  branches  of  the  Reuilly 
school  exist  in  Amiens,  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Cannes, 
Chartres,  Chaumont,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Dijon,  Lyons 
(Caluire,  Villeurbanne),  Marseille  (rue  Paul,  Chateau  de 
Mazargues),  Montpellier,  Nantes,  Saint-Brieuc,  Toulouse, 
Tours.  All  the  schools  teach  brush-making,  basket-  making, 
and  cobbling;  at  Reuilly,  there  are,  in  addition,  classes  of 
cooperage,  machine  fitting,  and  crystal  grinding. 

Every  mobilized  man  whose  acuity  of  vision  has  become 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  normal  is  entitled  to  hospitali- 
zation and  training  at  these  schools.  As  long  as  he  is  not 
discharged,  the  Ministry  of  War  pays  2.50  francs  a  day 
for  his  maintenance;  after  discharge  the  same  amount  is 
paid  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  directors  of  the 
schools  are,  in  most  places,  eminent  men,  teachers,  and 
magistrates,  who  serve  in  an  honorary  capacity.  Small 
local  committees  have  been  created  to  increase  the  re- 
sources of  the  schools. 

Brieux,  Eugene.  Deux  faits  divers  lamentables. 
Journal  des  Mutiles,  Reformes  et  Victimes  de  la 
Guerre,  Paris,  1918,  iii,  no.  52,  p.  3. 

.     La  fermeture  de  nos  ecoles.    Journal 


Brieux,  Eugene.  II  y  a  soldats  aveugles  et 
soldats  aveugles.  Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris, 
1918,  ii,  no.  21,  p.  1. 

.     Lettres  aux  soldats  blesses  aux  yeux. 


Paris,  1916. 

A  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  four  letters,  in- 
tended to  be  read  to  the  men  at  the  early  stage  of  conva- 
lescence. While  the  man  is  not  addressed  as  blind  and 
every  statement  that  might  destroy  his  hope  of  a  possible 
recovery  of  vision  is  carefully  avoided,  he  is  urged,  never- 
theless, to  utilize  the  long  months  of  uncertainty  to  learn 
to  live  and  to  work  as  do  'those  who  have  never  seen'. 
The  experience  of  sightless  men  who  have  been  able  to 
attain  self-dependence  and  happiness  by  working  in  differ- 
ent trades  is  related,  and  the  ambition  of  the  man  is  thereby 
stimulated.  It  is  made  clear  to  him  that  his  pension  will 
under  no  circumstances  be  reduced,  and  the  statement 
to  this  effect  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Sanitary  Service  of  the  Army  is  quoted.  However,  while 
the  pension  may  seem  sufficient  to  live  upon  in  the  country, 
real  independence  and  dignity  can  be  attained  only  by 
work.  The  work  of  the  re-education  schools  is  described, 
and  the  blind  man  is  invited  to  enter  the  school  of  his  home 
region.  The  different  societies  which  are  ready  to  assist 
the  blinded  soldier  in  many  ways  are  listed.  The  peasants 
are  advised  to  return  to  the  land  after  having  learned  some 
rural  trade,  such  as  brush-making,  seating  of  chairs,  soling 
of  shoes,  or  basket-making.  Several  letters  from  blinded 
soldiers  who  work  successfully  on  their  farms  are  quoted. 
The  workingman  should  preferably  return  to  his  former 
trade;  his  apprenticeship  must  in  all  cases  be  more  thor- 
ough than  that  of  the  peasant.  Every  man  is  advised  to 
learn  brush-making,  because  of  its  effects  in  developing  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  for  the  moral  satisfaction  that  will 
result  from  rapid  success  after  a  few  hours'  apprenticeship. 
Finally,  the  man  is  warned  against  yielding  to  the  excessive 
solicitude  and  attention  on  the  part  of  his  family  when  he 
returns  home,  he  should  in  all  respects  assert  his  indepen- 
dence and  his  ability  to  guide  himself  and  to  attend  to  his 
needs  and  to  his  work. 

.     Nos  soldats  aveugles.    Note  pour  les 

directeurs  des  ecoles  de   reeducation   profes- 
sionnelle.     Paris,  1916. 

.     .     Paris,  1917.     2.  edition. 


des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1919,  no. 
27,  p.  1-5. 


Instructions  for  directors  of  re-education  schools  for 
blinded  soldiers. 

While  the  duration  of  apprenticeship  will  depend  upon 
the  trade,  the  men  should  not  be  kept  too  long  at  the 
schools,  but  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  returned  to 
their  families  and  old  surroundings. 

Of  the  blinded  soldiers,  seven-tenths  are  former  peasants 
and  agricultural  laborers,  two-tenths  are  workmen,  and 
one-tenth,  office  employees  and  professional  men.  All  men 
connected  with  agriculture  can  and  should  be  returned  to 
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their  former  occupation.  Country  life  for  the  blind  has 
great  advantages  over  life  in  a  crowded  city  with  the 
inevitable  exploitation  on  the  part  of  guides  and  middle- 
men. While  the  blind  man  may  be  very  useful  in  the  inside 
work  of  a  farm  and  of  some  help  outside,  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  perform  all  the  operations.  As  a  spare-time 
occupation,  he  should  be  taught  some  simple  manual  trade, 
such  as  brush-making,  seating  of  chairs,  cobbling,  and 
basketry.  In  two  or  three  months  the  man  will  acquire 
sufficient  skill  in  these  trades  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the 
work  at  home. 

The  blinded  workman  can  almost  always  go  back  to 
his  former  trade  or  to  a  related  one.  Though  his  earning 
capacity  naturally  will  be  reduced,  his  income  will  be 
supplemented  by  the  pension.  The  list  of  trades  given  in 
Ernest  Vaughan's  La  reeducation  professionnelle  des  soldats 
aveugles,  and  the  experience  of  the  Reuilly  school  will  be 
useful  in  the  guidance  of  directors  of  schools,  but  the  choice 
of  the  trade  should  in  the  main  be  determined  by  local 
resources  and  demands.  For  this  reason  the  regional  form 
of  organization  was  adopted  for  the  re-education  work. 
In  addition  to  local  industries,  certain  standard  trades 
should  be  taught,  namely  chair-caning,  making  of  fine 
brushes,  and,  in  some  cases,  bookbinding  and  cooperage. 

Former  office  workers  can  easily  learn  stenography  and 
typewriting,  telephone  operating,  and  wireless  telegraphy. 
Piano  tuning  for  a  long  time  was  considered  an  ideal  trade 
for  the  blind;  however,  it  has  certain  disadvantages,  in- 
cluding the  very  keen  competition  of  the  sighted  and  the 
necessity  of  having  a  guide.  Therefore,  the  trade  should 
be  recommended  only  to  those  with  a  particular  talent. 
Of  the  professions  for  the  blind,  massage  is  one  of  the  best; 
but  a  long  training  is  required  and  many  physical  and 
intellectual  qualifications  are  essential.  The  greatest  effort 
should  be  made  to  induce  every  man  to  learn  Braille;  while 
pencil  writing  with  the  help  of  a  'hand-guide'  should  be 
taught  from  the  beginning. 

Cleanliness  and  good  table  manners  should  receive 
attention.  Among  the  distractions,  the  most  important  is 
being  read  to.  There  should  also  be  music  and  singing. 
Outdoor  and  indoor  games  are  very  helpful. 

The  schools  should  not  take  on  the  character  of  a 
factory  and  should  not  strive  to  work  for  gain.  When  the 
sale  of  products  becomes  necessary,  reliance  should  be 
placed  mainly  on  the  local  market;  disloyal  competition 
with  blind  civilians  should  be  avoided;  no  imperfect 
articles  should  be  placed  on  sale. 

The  pupils  should  be  shielded  from  the  visits  of  exces- 
sively sympathetic  people,  and  visitors  should  be  instructed 
to  refrain  from  expressions  of  pity.  Visits  from  the  families 
and  correspondence  with  them  should  be  encouraged;  and 
leaves  of  absence  occasionally  should  be  granted. 

Of  greatest  importance  in  re-education  is  the  restoration 
of  the  man's  dignity  and  his  confidence  in  his  independence. 
Undue  attention  and  everything  counted  to  make  the  blind 
feel  his  inferiority  should  be  carefully  avoided.  He  must 
be  taught  as  soon  as  possible  to  guide  himself  and  to 
recognize  obstacles  without  outside  help. 


Brieux,  Eugene.  Our  blinded  soldiers;  in- 
structions for  directors  of  schools.  Translated 
by  Gladys  Gladding  Whiteside.  Baltimore, 
1918.  (Publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Series  I,  Number  1.) 
Translation  of  his:  Nos  soldats  aveugles. 

.     .     Supplement    to   Outlook 


for  the  Blind,  July  1918. 


Sans    yeux,    sans    bras   . 


et 


sans   pension.      Journal  des   Aveugles,    Paris, 
1918,  ii,  no.  20,  p.  1. 

.     La   vie  des   aveugles.     Journal  de 


I'Universite    des    Annales,    Paris,    1918,    xii, 
360-369. 


.     What  is  being  done  in  France  for  our 

blind  soldiers.      Vocational  Summary,  Wash- 
ington, 1918,  i,  no.  5,  p.  10-11. 

Translation  of  his:  Ce  qu'on  Fait  en  France  pour  nos 
soldats  aveugles. 

Brieux  as  a  big  brother  to  blind  soldiers. 
American  Review  of  Reviews,  New  York,  1916, 
liv,  555-557. 

Analysis  of  Brieux's  Letlres  aux  Soldats  blesses  aux  yeux; 
the  first  letter  is  fully  reproduced  from  Les  Annales. 

Brissac,  J.  Les  aveugles.  In  his:  Les  services 
d'assistance  et  les  ceuvres  de  guerre.  Revue 
Philanlhropique,  Paris,  1916,  xxxvii,  82-85. 

Report  on  the  Reuilly  school,  the  society  Pour  le  Foyer 
dn  Soldat  Aveugle  and  the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Soldats 
Aveugles. 

Burchard,  Florence  W.  Work  alongside  the 
seeing.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  1917, 
xi,  63-66. 

Report  read  at  the  1917  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  on  employment 
opportunities  for  the  blind. 

Cabaussel,  P.  de.  La  reeducation  des  agricul- 
teurs  aveugles  de  la  guerre  a  l'etablissement 
agricole  de  Sept-Fons.  La  Vie  Agricole,  Paris, 
1916,  vi,  416-417. 

Of  2,500  war  blind  in  France,  about  2,000  are  agricul- 
turists; they  should  be  enabled  by  re-education  to  resume, 
at  least  partially,  their  former  work.  The  author  quotes 
many  instances  of  the  blind  working  in  different  branches 
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of  agriculture.  Re-education  should  be  systematic  and 
collective  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  man  himself,  and 
still  less  to  his  family,  who  may  by  excessive  manifestations 
of  sympathy  defeat  the  purpose  of  re-education.  The 
author  describes  the  agricultural  school  for  blind  soldiers 
created  by  the  Trappists  at  Sept-Fons  (Department  of 
Allier),  where  instruction  is  given  by  both  blind  and  sighted 
teachers. 

Cabaussel,  P.  de.  La  reeducation  des  agricul- 
teurs  aveugles  de  la  guerre  a  etablissement 
agricole  de  Sept-Fons.  In:  Reeducation  fonc- 
tionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle  des 
blesses,  Paris,  1917,  p.  147-153. 
Reprinted  from  La  Vie  Agricole. 

Campaign  in  Birmingham  for  sightless  heroes. 

Braille   Review,    London,    1916,    xiv,    no.    12, 

p.  12-13. 

Reprinted  from  Birmingham  Gazette,  November  14, 
1916. 

Canfield,  Dorothy. 

See   Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield. 

Cantonnet,  A.  Ecriture  d'aveugles  en  carac- 
teres usuels.  Revue  Interalliee  pour  VEtude 
des  Questions  interessant  les  Mutiles  de  la 
Guerre,  Paris,  1918,  i,  235-241. 

Description  of  a  modified  Braille  writing  system  in- 
vented by  the  author  and  approved  by  the  first  inter-allied 
conference  for  the  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers.  The 
author  uses  nine  dots  instead  of  Braille's  six. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  shape  of  ordi- 
nary letters  is  preserved;  this  makes  the  reading  pos- 
sible for  every  sighted  person  without  any  preliminary 
study  and  thus  extends  the  possible  circle  of  correspondents 
with  the  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  does  not 
pretend  to  replace  the  Braille  system,  but  only  to  supple- 
ment it.  The  great  advantage  of  Braille  over  the  proposed 
system  is  the  greater  speed  of  writing  and  reading  which 
it  makes  possible  for  the  blind. 

.       .        Clinique    Ophtalmolo- 

gique,  Paris,  1917,  viii,  140-144. 


Journal  des  Soldats  Bles- 


ses aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1917,  no.  8,  p.  6-8. 
.     Procede   fort   simple   de   correspon- 


dance  entre  l'aveugle  et  le  voyant  (typhlo- 
graphie  en  caracteres  usuels).  Bulletin  de 
I'Academie  de  Medecine,  Paris,  1917,  lxxvii, 
453-458. 


Cantonnet,  A.  Typhlographie  en  caracteres 
usuels.  Presse  Medicate,  Paris,  1917,  xxv, 
241-243. 

.     Typhlographie  en  caracteres  usuels. 


Procede  fort  simple  de  correspondance  entre 
l'aveugle  et  le  voyant.    Paris,  1917. 

Care  of  the  blind  soldier  in  Germany.    British 
Medical  Journal,  London,  1918,  I,  513. 

.     School  and  Society,  Lancaster,  1918, 


vii,  764-765. 

Care  (the)  of  the  blinded  German  soldiers.  St. 
Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918,  iii,  no.  28, 
p.  14. 

The  care  for  the  blinded  in  Germany,  as  in  France, 
suffers  from  the  absence  of  a  suitable  central  organization. 
There  is  an  Imperial  Committee  for  the  care  of  blinded 
soldiers  which  keeps  in  touch  with  local  organizations  and 
institutions,  and  another  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Ministries  of  Trade  and  Public  Instruction,  to  investigate 
the  question  of  employing  the  blind  in  factories.  But  the 
practical  work  is  done  independently  by  a  number  of 
agencies  scattered  over  the  country.  There  is  apparently 
no  attempt  for  a  general  scheme  of  after-care. 

Care  of  blinded  soldiers.  In:  Work  in  France 
and  Germany.  Recalled  to  Life,  London,  1917, 
i,  155-157. 

Review  of  the  work  done  in  France.  Re-education  is 
provided  at  the  Reuilly  Institute  and  its  provincial 
branches.  Two  private  societies  with  a  number  of  branch 
committees  in  the  provinces  afford  money  grants  from  100 
to  400  francs  to  re-educated  soldiers  in  need.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  principal  societies  for  the  care  of  blinded 
soldiers,  which  was  summoned  by  the  National  Office  for 
the  Disabled,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of 
Labor,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  joint  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  record  of  individual  grants  made  by 
the  various  organizations.  The  Association  Valentin  Haiiy 
is  augmenting  its  library  for  the  blind,  which  has  sixty- 
seven  branches  in  the  provinces  and  over  50,000  volumes 
in  circulation.  A  dictionary  for  the  use  of  the  blind  is 
being  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Anatole  France. 

Care  (the)  and  training  of  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors;  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel, 
Regents'  Park,  London,  England.  American 
Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples,  New  York,  1918, 
vi,  41-16. 
Reprint  of:  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  London.    Report  for 

the  year  ended  March  31,  1917. 
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Casa  (la)  di  convalescenza  per  i  militari  ciechi 
inaugurata  a  Reggio  Emilia.  Rassegna  di 
Assicurazioni  e  Previdenza  Sociale,  Roma, 
1916,  iii,  582-583. 

Announces  the  inauguration  in  Reggio  Emilia  of  a 
Convalescent  Home  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  as  a  section  of 
the  Garibaldi  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Casa    (una)    di   lavoro   per   i   ciechi   di  guerra. 

Bollettino  della  Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Comi- 
tati di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi, 
Mutilati,    Roma,  1918,  iii,  34. 

A  note  on  Professor  Denti's  plan  of  a  Work  and  After- 
Care  Home  for  blinded  soldiers,  to  be  created  at  Milan, 
for  the  Province  of  Lombardy.  Professor  Denti's  program 
is  two-fold.  On  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  workshops 
would  be  created,  where  the  blinded  men  could  work, 
under  the  direction  of  sighted  foremen,  in  the  trades  they 
had  learned  in  the  re-education  schools,  and  thus  would 
be  protected  against  the  competition  of  sighted  workers. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  after-care  would  be  organ- 
ized to  give  moral  and  material  assistance  to  the  re-edu- 
cated blind  working  in  their  homes. 

Ce  qu'a  fait  l'Association  Valentin  Haiiy  pour 
les  soldats  aveugles  d'aout  1914  a  avril  1917. 
Revue  Philanthropique,  Paris,  1918,  xxxix,  no. 
245,  p.  17-24. 

See  abstract  of  a  more  recent  report  under:  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy  pour  le  Bien  des  Aveugles. 

Centralino  telefonico  speciale  per  soldati 
ciechi.  Bollettino  delta  Federazione  Nazionale 
dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi, 
Storpi,  Mutilati,    Roma,  1918,  iii,  91. 

Note  on  a  special  telephone  switchboard  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  telephone  operators,  which  is  being  constructed 
by  Francesco  Morelli. 

Centre  de  Reeducation  Professionnelle  de 
Tours  pour  les  Mutiles,  les  Aveugles  et 
les  Invalides  de  la  Guerre.  Tours.  Etab- 
lissements  de:  Saint-Cyr-sur-Loire,  Amboise, 
Saint-Symphorien,  Chateaurenault.  1917.  (At 
head  of  title:  Assistance  aux  Convalescents 
Militaires.) 

An  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Committee  for 
Vocational  Re-education  of  the  Tours  military  district 
(Department  of  Indre  et  Loire,  Deux-Sevres,  Vienne, 
Indre,  Maine  et  Loire)  until  the  end  of  1917.  Since 
January,  1916,  the  committee  has  had  among  its  functions 
that  of  re-education  of  the  blinded  soldiers.    In  May,  1916, 


a  re-education  school  for  the  blind,  with  accommodations 
for  thirty  men,  was  founded  at  Saint-Symphorien,  in  the 
outskirts  of  Tours,  in  a  former  monastery.  There  are 
three  trades  taught:  caning  and  seating  of  chairs,  brush- 
making,  and  basketry.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  reading 
and  writing  of  Braille  and,  to  some  of  the  men,  in  music. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1917,  forty-four  blind  men  had  been 
admitted. 

Centre  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des 
mutiles  de  la  guerre  de  Bayonne.  Section  des 
blesses  aux  yeux.  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses 
aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1916-1917,  no.  2,  p.  14-15; 
no.  4,  p.  20-21. 

Chaplain  to  blinded  soldiers.  Welsh  blind 
minister's  appointment.  Braille  Review,  Lon- 
don, 1916,  xiv,  no.  9,  p.  5. 

Reprinted  from  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Mercury, 
August  23,  1916. 

Chase,  John  Kimball.  A  blind  man  on  a 
farm.  At  sixty-one,  in  spite  of  his  handicap, 
he  successfully  plants,  hoes,  and  harvests 
crops.  Country  Gentleman,  Philadelphia,  1919, 
Ixxxiv,  8. 

Chaumont-Quitry,  Comle  de.  Les  aveugles  et 
l'agriculture.  Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris, 
1918,  ii,  no.  20,  p.  1. 

Ciechi  (i)  e  i  libri  Braille.  Bollettino  della  Fede- 
razione Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai 
Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati,  Roma,  1918, 
iii,  129-130. 

Summary  of  an  article  by  Pierre  Villey  in  the  Revue 
Hebdomadaire  on  books  for  the  blind. 

The  demand  for  books  on  the  part  of  blinded  soldiers 
will  not  be  so  large  as  the  public  sometimes  assumes.  Most 
of  them,  former  peasants  and  workmen,  did  little  reading 
prior  to  blindness,  and  while  they  may  have  learned  Braille 
as  a  distraction  or  to  please  the  nurse,  while  at  the  hospital, 
they  probably  will  never  read  after  they  have  returned 
home.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent,  will  demand  books. 
This  demand,  however,  must  be  met. 

No  blind  man  will  be  in  a  position  to  acquire  a 
library  of  his  own,  because  of  the  expensiveness  of  books 
in  Braille.  A  3.50  francs  novel  would  cost,  when  repro- 
duced in  Braille,  from  35  to  40  francs,  without  any  profit 
being  realized  by  the  author  or  the  publisher.  A  book 
of  300  pages,  18  by  11  centimeters,  weighing  370  grams, 
would  form,  in  Braille,  five  volumes  of  a  total  of  1,000 
pages,  29  by  22  centimeters,  weighing  5  kilograms,  without 
the  binding.     The  blind  usually  own  only  a  few  favorite 
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books  in  addition  to  those  indispensable  for  carrying  on 
their  trade.  For  the  rest  they  have  to  make  the  greatest 
use  of  circulating  libraries. 

In  France,  a  library  for  the  blind  has  been  built  up 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  by  the  initiative  of  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy.  The  books  are  of  two  kinds: 
(1)  those  which  the  blind  will  wish  to  acquire  (technical 
manuals,  text-books,  prayer-books,  classical  works),  and 
which  are  printed,  and  (2)  other  books,  which  will  only 
be  borrowed,  and  which  are  copied  by  hand  by  volunteer 
workers  belonging  to  society.  The  number  of  copyists 
in  1895  was  60,  and  is  now  1,800.  The  number  of  volumes 
at  the  library  in  1895  was  1,100,  and  is  now  50,000.  These 
represent  12,000  different  works,  mainly  novels,  dramas, 
historical  and  religious  works;  the  number  of  scientific 
books  is  small.  There  are  over  500  printed  books  and,  in 
addition,  the  files  of  the  magazines  published  by  the 
Association,  the  Louis  Braille  and  the  Revue  Braille. 

The  library  is  open  twice  a  week  to  the  blind  living  in 
Paris.  There  are  2,000  blind  readers  in  the  provinces,  who 
receive  the  books  individually  or  in  groups. 

An  experienced  copyist  can  reproduce  from  five  to  six 
pages  in  an  hour;  by  using  a  Braille  typewriter,  twelve 
pages  can  be  reproduced  in  that  time.  Books  in  Braille 
are  printed  either  with  the  use  of  movable  letters,  or  by 
stereotyping.  The  small  Vaughan  press  enables  any 
person  to  do  Braille  printing. 

The  author  rejects  the  suggestion  made  to  abandon 
copying  by  hand  and  to  establish  instead  a  number  of 
large  regional  libraries  more  easily  accessible  to  the  blind. 
As  the  blind  are  scattered  over  a  number  of  small  towns 
and  villages,  the  books  in  most  cases  will  still  have  to  be 
mailed  by  the  libraries.  Furthermore,  the  variety  of 
available  books  would  be  diminished  if  copying  by  hand 
were  abolished.  The  author  advocates  free  postage  for 
books  sent  to  the  blind.  In  the  case  of  blinded  soldiers,  the 
Bibliotheque  Braille  assumes  all  the  expenses;  a  special 
fund  should  be  created  to  give  the  civilian  blind  the  same 
advantages,  if  the  State  persists  in  refusing  to  grant  free 
postage. 

Cintrat,  Maurice.  Un  journal  quotidien  en 
Braille.  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux, 
Paris,  1917,  no.  13,  p.  11-13. 

Appeal  for  the  creation  of  a  daily  journal  in  Braille. 

CiRCULAiRE(une)interessante.  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux   Yeux,  Paris,  1917,  no.  10,  p.  4-5. 

An  analysis  of  a  circular  of  Justin  Godard,  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  sanitary  service  of  the  army,  of 
May  31,  1917,  on  the  treatment  of  blinded  soldiers,  con- 
taining the  following  provisions:  small  workshops  shall 
be  established  at  all  ophthalmologic  centers  for  purposes 
of  occupational  therapy;  men  who  have  undergone  the 
enucleation  of  one  or  both  eyes  are  allowed  two  prostheses 
for    each    enucleated    eye    every    year;     ophthalmologic 


centers  and  re-education  schools  may  grant  furloughs  to 
the  men,  and,  in  certain  cases,  leaves  of  convalescence  for 
from  one  to  three  months.  The  men  receive  pay  during 
the  leaves  or  furloughs,  exceeding  twenty-four  hours. 
Members  of  the  family  accompanying  them  from  or  to 
the  school  will  be  entitled  to  reduced  railway  rates. 

Claessens,  E.  Das  Studium  des  Blinden. 
Deutscher  Hilfsbund,  Berlin,  1916,  i,  178-180; 
188-189. 

Experience  of  a  blinded  officer  who  took  up  university 
studies. 

Clark,  Harold  T.  Cheer-up  books  for  blinded 
soldiers.    Cleveland,  n.  d. 

An  appeal  to  the  public  for  the  production  of  books  in 
Braille. 

.     .     Outlook  for    the    Blind, 

Columbus,  1918,  xii,  41-42. 

Reprint  of  above. 
.    Talking  gloves  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 


Their  value  to  men  injured  in  the  present  war. 
Cleveland,  1917. 

A  description  of  touch  alphabets  proposed  since  the 
seventeenth  century:  the  hand  alphabet  suggested  by 
George  Dalgarno  in  1680,  and  the  talking  gloves  devised 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
Morrison  Heady,  William  Terry,  and  Leslie  Callard. 
Certain  spots  on  the  face  surface  of  the  fingers  and  of  the 
hand  correspond  to  definite  letters  of  the  alphabet;  by 
wearing  a  light  glove  with  the  alphabet  printed  in  ink  the 
deaf  and  blind  person  is  enabled  to  communicate  by  touch 
with  any  sighted  person  who  can  read.  The  touch  alpha- 
bet is  also  of  advantage  for  the  sighted  deaf,  conversation 
being  less  conspicuous  than  by  the  ordinary  deaf  alphabet 
signs.  The  essential  thing  is  to  have  the  letters  placed 
where  the  sense  of  touch  is  acute.  The  disposition  of  the 
letters  varies  in  the  different  systems.  If  the  deaf  and 
blind  person  is  aged,  the  most  convenient  disposition  is 
that  in  the  regular  alphabetical  order.  In  the  case  of  young 
persons,  it  has  been  suggested  to  use  an  arrangement  with 
regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  the  letters,  as  in  the 
universal  keyboard  of  a  typewriter  or  linotype  machine; 
this  would  also  enable  the  deaf  and  blind  to  communicate 
with  blind  persons  who  use  a  typewriter.  In  all  American 
systems  only  one  hand  is  used,  either  the  right  or  the  left. 
The  Leslie  Callard  method,  adopted  in  England,  is  based 
on  the  use  of  both  hands. 


Clever  (the)  blind, 
no.  6,  p.  7. 


Beacon,  London,  1917, 
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Cohn,  Ludwig.  Der  Blinde  als  Berater  des 
Blinden  und  in  der  Blindenfursorge.  Berliner 
klinische  Wochenschrift,  1916,  liii,  81-84. 

The  author,  himself  a  blind  man  with  considerable 
experience  as  vocational  adviser  to  blinded  persons,  warns 
against  the  practice  of  the  private  institutions  especially 
created  in  Germany  for  the  blinded  soldiers,  where  the 
latter  are  coddled  and  spoiled,  without  being  given  any 
preparation  for  the  future.  As  in  the  case  of  disabled 
soldiers  in  general,  education  and  training  are  the  first 
requirements  for  the  blinded.  As  soon  as  the  medical 
treatment  is  completed,  the  man  should  be  transferred  to 
a  training  institution.  The  pension  procedure,  which 
takes  about  two  months,  should  not  begin  until  at  least 
three  months  after  re-education  has  been  started,  so  that 
the  man  may  have  the  time  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  remaining  at  the  re-education  institute  after  his  pension 
has  been  granted.  The  training  must  be  short  and  gratui- 
tous. A  special  military  section  should  be  created  at  every 
institute  for  the  blind,  and  the  blinded  soldiers  should  be 
kept  under  military  discipline. 

So  far  the  proportion  of  the  blind  who  are  entirely  self- 
supporting  as  independent  craftsmen  has  been  very  small. 
There  are  34,000  blind  persons  in  Germany,  of  whom 
28,000  are  over  eighteen;  however,  only  6,000  are  pursuing 
a  remunerative  occupation,  and  most  of  these  have  to  be 
partially  supported  by  relief  societies  or  by  local  authori- 
ties. The  object,  however,  should  be  to  make  the  blind 
economically  self-dependent,  and  the  writer's  experience 
has  shown  that  this  is  attainable.  The  choice  of  a  trade  is 
of  the  first  importance.  The  old  trades  for  the  blind  are 
unable  to  compete  with  factory  work,  and  new  ones  should 
be  opened  up.  As  an  executive,  the  blind  man  may  be 
just  as  efficient  as  a  sighted  person.  In  lower  positions,  or 
as  a  workman,  the  blind  will  be  able,  with  little  help, 
to  attain  normal  efficiency.  The  author  quotes  instances, 
from  his  own  experience  and  observations,  of  the  blind 
working  successfully  as  merchants,  office  clerks,  agents, 
salesmen,  and  factory  workers  (in  munitions  plants,  cigar 
factories,  etc.),  especially  in  sorting  and  packing.  Teach- 
ing, reporting,  journalism,  and  other  professions  are 
possible  for  the  blind. 


.     Unterricht  einer  Taubblinden  durch 

einen  selbst  erblindeten  Lehrer.     Berliner  kli- 
ische  Wochenschrift,  1916,  liii,  739-740. 


COMITE  DE  LA  VENTE-EXPOSITION  DES  AVEUGLES 

et  M utiles  de  Guerre.     Vente-exposition 
interdepartementale  au  profit  des  mutiles  et 


aveugles  de  la  guerre  (de  la  XVI me  region). 
November,  1916.     Montpellier,  1917. 

Report  on  the  exposition  organized  at  Montpellier,  in 
November,  1916,  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  organizations, 
for  the  care  of  disabled  soldiers  and  the  war  blind,  of  the 
Montpellier  military  district. 

Comments  on  the  William  Terry  touch  alpha- 
bet,   n.  d. 

Letters  of  acknowledgement  addressed  to  Harold  T. 
Clark,  Cleveland,  by  a  number  of  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, and  persons  working  for  the  deaf  or  the  blind,  upon 
receipt  of  his  pamphlet  on  Dr.  William  Terry's  Touch 
Alphabet. 

Committee  to  teach  blinded  soldiers.  Survey, 
New  York,  1915,  xxxiv,  368. 

An  announcement  of  the  creation  of  the  Committee  for 
Men  Blinded  in  Battle,  in  New  York. 

Concessione  speciale  pei  viaggi  degli  ex-militari 
ciechi  e  delle  persone  che  li  accompagnano. 
Bollettino  della  Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Comi- 
tali  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi, 
Mutilati,  Roma,  1918,  iii,  107-108. 

A  circular  of  the  president  of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Care  of  Disabled  Soldiers,  issued  on  March  28,  1918,  and 
addressed  to  the  prefects  of  the  kingdom  and  the  presidents 
of  the  local  organizations  and  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  disabled.  This  contains  detailed  rules  with  regard  to 
the  special  railroad  rates  for  war  blind  and  for  persons 
accompanying  them,  as  provided  in  the  viceregal  decree  of 
October  4,  1917. 

Conference  des  (Euvres  d'Assistance  aux 
Aveugles  de  Guerre.  Conference  du  Livre 
de  l'aveugle,  le  28  decembre  1918.    Paris,  1918. 

A  circular  announcing  the  meeting,  on  December  28, 
1918,  of  a  conference  on  the  publication  of  books  for  the 
blind,  called  by  the  Conference  des  (Euvres  d'Assistance  aux 
Aveugles  de  Guerre.  The  latter  has  been  joined  by  the 
following  twenty-two  organizations: 

L'Abri  de  Soldat  Aveugle;  L'Aide  aux  Aveugles  de 
Guerre;  American  Red  Cross;  Les  Amis  des  Soldats 
Aveugles;  L'Amitie  des  Aveugles  de  France;  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy ;  L'Ecole  de  Massage  des  Soldats  Aveugles; 
La  Familiale  des  Soldats  Aveugles;  LTmprimerie  Limou- 
sine pour  les  Aveugles  de  la  Guerre  (Limoges);  Le  Journal 
des  Blesses  aux  Yeux;  Le  Livre  de  l'Aveugle;  Les  Metiers 
des  Aveugles  de  Guerre;  Oluvre  Cherbourgeoise  pour  les 
Aveugles  (Cherbourg);  OSuvre  Philanthropique  du  Livre 
des  Aveugles  de  la  Guerre  (Nantes);  Le  Pret  d'Honneur 
aux  Aveugles  de  la  Guerre;   Le  Phare  de  France;   Pour  le 
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Foyer  du  Soldat  Aveugle;  Societe  d'Assistance  aux  Aveu- 
gles;  Societe  Philanthropiqued'Impressionspour  Aveugles; 
L'Union  pour  la  Belgique  et  les  Pays  Allies. 

Conference  des  ceuvres  d'assistance  aux  aveu- 
gles de  guerre.  (Conference  of  institutions  for 
relief  of  war-blinded.)    Paris,  n.  d. 

Prospectus  of  the  Conference  created  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  different  French  organizations  working  for 
the  war  blind;  a  list  of  eighteen  organizations  which  have 
joined  the  Conference  is  given.  The  object  of  the  Con- 
ference is  to  promote  the  study  of  the  general  problems 
of  the  war  blind  and  the  investigation  of  new  trades  that 
may  be  taught  them,  to  help  them  in  purchasing  raw 
materials  and  in  selling  their  products,  and  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  individual  gifts  and  subsidies  granted  by  the 
several  organizations. 

Corsi  di  massagio  peri  soldati  ciechi.  Rassegna 
di  Assicurazioni  e  Previdenza  Sociale,  Roma, 
1916,  iii,  1513. 

Reprinted  from  Ospedale  Maggiore,  August,    1916. 
On  the  teaching  of  massage  to  blinded  soldiers  in  France. 

Cuvilliez,  Albert.  Metiers  d'aveugles.  Jour- 
nal des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  22,  p.  1. 

Denker.  Licht  im  Dunkel.  Lubecker  Lazarelt- 
Zeitung,  1915,  i,  no.  2. 

Denti,  Francesco.  L'avvenire  dei  nostri  sol- 
dati ciechi.    II  Secolo,  Milano,  October  4,  1917. 

A  general  description  of  re-education  work  and  an 
appeal  for  public  support  for  the  creation  of  regional  after- 
care organizations.  The  object  of  the  latter  will  be  to 
provide  home-workers,  especially  those  living  in  the 
country,  with  raw  materials,  to  help  them  in  the  sale  of 
their  products,  and  to  create  special  workshops  where  the 
blind  will  work  in  common  under  the  direction  of  sighted 
persons. 

Desdevises  du  Dezert,  G.  [Maison  des  soldats 
aveugles  de  la  guerre.  Montferrand.]  Journal 
des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1916-1918, 
no.  2,  p.  20-21;  no.  8,  p.  21-24;  no.  16,  p. 
18-22. 

This  institution  was  created  by  order  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  the  spring  of  1916,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Reuilly  school.  It  is  supported  by  subsidies  from  the 
Ministries  of  War  and  of  the  Interior  and  by  private  con- 
tributions. At  the  beginning  of  1918,  fifty-six  men  had 
been  admitted,  of  whom  fifteen  had  completed  their 
training  and  returned  to  their  homes,  and  seventeen  had 
been   transferred   to  re-educational   institutions  of   their 


home  regions.  The  trades  taught  are:  brush-making  (the 
most  popular),  chair- making,  and  cobbling  (the  least 
followed,  as  the  apprenticeship  is  the  longest).  Individual 
instruction  in  massage  has  also  been  given.  For  those  who 
desire,  there  is  instruction  in  Braille,  typewriting  and 
music.  A  shop  for  the  repairing  of  musical  instruments 
has  been  established  and  a  machine-fitting  shop  has  been 
planned. 

Disabled  (the)  soldier  in  electric  railway  service. 

Electric  Railway  Journal,  New  York,  1918,  lii, 

579-582. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Double  Duly 
Finger  Guild,  started  by  Dr.  Schuyler  S.  Wheeler  at 
Ampere,  N.  J.,  for  the  training  of  the  blind  in  winding  coils 
for  armatures.  In  the  factory  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler 
Company  blind  workers  weigh  and  stack  rotor  cores, 
assemble  and  rivet  pole  shoes,  sort  rotor  punchings  and 
tape  steel  coils.  Workers  trained  in  the  Guild  are  now 
working  in  different  occupations,  such  as  placing  pins  on 
cards  in  a  safety-pin  factory,  twisting  small  wires  for  tele- 
phone construction,  helping  put  strips  on  automobile  tires, 
painting  and  polishing  the  arms  and  legs  of  dolls,  and  so  on. 
Following  a  visit  of  Dr.  Wheeler  to  France  and  England, 
similar  training  has  been  started  in  those  countries  for 
blinded  soldiers.  In  France,  the  Thomson-Houston  Com- 
pany employs  more  than  one  hundred  blinded  men  and 
gives  special  instruction  to  more  than  five  hundred.  In 
London  a  number  of  blinded  soldiers  are  employed  at 
Golder's  Green,  the  main  shop  of  the  underground  railway. 
The  British  Electrical  and  Allied  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion has  agreed  to  foster  the  movement  and  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  blind. 

Disabled  soldiers.     Red  Cross  efforts. — Provi- 
sion for  the  blind.     Braille  Review,  London, 
1915,  xiii,  no.  12,  p.  4-5. 
Reprinted  from  Sydney  Morning  Herald,   September, 

1915. 

Dodge,  Henry  G.  Courage,  mon  vieux!  How 
Adrienne  of  Provence,  revealed  the  spirit  of 
France.  Independent,  New  York,  1916,  lxxxv, 
381. 

"Don't  pity  the  blind,"  says  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 

Literary  Digest,  New  York,   1919,  lx,  no.  6, 

p.  50,52. 

Summary  of  press  reports  on  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's 
American  visit  and  his  interviews  on  St.  Dunstan's,  its 
spirit,  and  the  general  principles  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
blinded. 

Double  Duty  Finger  Guild.  [Announcement.] 

Ampere,  N.  J.,  1918. 

Prospectus  of  the  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild,  describing 
an  electrical  workshop  for  the  blind,  founded  in  May,  1917, 
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by  Dr.  Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler  at  Ampere,  N.  J.,  as  a 
department  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  Manufacturers  of 
Electric  Machinery.  The  purpose  of  the  Guild  is  "to  open 
to  blind  people  a  commercial  opportunity  suited  to  their 
special  needs  and  abilities,  yet  in  no  wise  especially  created 
for  them;  to  maintain  this  opening  on  strictly  business 
principles  in  which  each  man  shall  hold  his  job  (or  lose  it) 
according  to  the  merits  of  his  work."  The  operation 
chosen  is  taping  armature  and  starter  coils,  a  hand  process 
fundamental  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  motors,  gene- 
rators, and  transformers.  During  the  training,  the  pupils 
are  paid  a  minimum  wage  of  S3  a  week.  When  the  value 
of  their  product  has  passed  this  minimum,  which  usually 
happens  after  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  after  one  week,  they 
are  paid  by  the  piece;  $9  is  a  frequent  weekly  average 
after  three  months;  several  employees  earn  from  $10  to 
$15.  At  the  end  of  eleven  months,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, men  and  women,  had  increased  from  six  to 
thirty-six.  Official  inspectors  have  declared  the  quality  of 
the  work  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  sighted  workers.  The 
United  States  Government  has  expressed  appreciation  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Guild  as  opening  a  new  outlook  for 
blinded  soldiers.  Dr.  Wheeler  is  travelling  in  France  and 
England  to  help  establish  workshops  for  the  war  blind. 

Double  Duty  Finger  Guild.  Employment  for 
sightless  soldiers.    New  York,  1918. 

.     Steady,  remunerative  work  for  the 

blind.    Ampere,  N.  J.,  1918. 

^-'Double  (the)  duty  finger  guild.    Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus,  1917,  xi,  66-68. 

Dresdner  Blindenausstellung.  Zeitschrift  fur 
Kriippelfursorge,  Leipzig,  1917,  x,  198-199. 

Account  of  the  fourth  exhibition  of  products  of  blind 
work  arranged  by  the  League  of  the  Blind  of  the  German 
Empire,  which  took  place  in  Dresden  from  November  18 
to  December  4,  1917. 

-   Dreux,  Andre.    La  bibliotheque  des  aveugles; 
avec  une  preface  de  Pierre  Loti.     Paris,  1917. 

Dyer,  Walter  A.  A  lighthouse  to  guide 
soldiers.  Independent,  New  York,  1918,  xcv, 
21,  38. 

An  account  of  the  activities  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Lighthouse ,  on  behalf  of  the 
blinded  soldiers  of  the  allied  countries:  the  creation  of 
the  New  York  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle;  the 
organization  of  the  Phare  de  Bordeaux,  in  July,  1915;  of 
the  Phare  de  France,  14  rue  Daru,  Paris,  in  March,  1916; 
of  the  Phare  de  Sevres,  in  January,  1918. 


At  the  Phare  de  France  the  course  of  studies  includes 
basketry,  weaving,  knitting  by  machine,  massage,  model- 
ing, pottery,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  languages  and 
music,  as  well  as  gymnastics,  fencing,  swimming,  skating 
and  games;  there  is  a  Braille  library  and  printing  plant 
at  the  institution.  The  Phare  de  Bordeaux  and  the  Phare 
de  France  accommodate  about  fifty  resident  pupils  each, 
besides  a  number  of  day  pupils.  Over  3,500  men  of  the 
different  allied  nations  have  been  assisted,  either  at  the 
Lighthouse  or  in  hospitals;  of  these,  over  300  were  regular 
pupils.  After  graduating,  the  men  are  placed  and  fol- 
lowed up. 

[Ecole  d'Amiens.]  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses 
aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1916-1918,  no.  2,  p.  13; 
no.  15,  p.  17-19. 

The  school  accommodates  fifteen  men  and  is  located  in 
a  building  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities 
by  the  city  hospital  administration.  Besides  instruction 
in  Braille  and  in  elementary  accounting,  there  have  been, 
since  the  beginning,  classes  in  brush-making  and  in 
the  seating  and  caning  of  chairs,  conducted  by  blind 
instructors;  later  there  were  added  cobbling  and  basket- 
making.  The  pupils  are  paid  a  bonus  of  three  francs  a 
week  and  also  the  net  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  product; 
such  profit,  however,  has  been  regularly  yielded  by  the 
brush-making  section  only.  By  the  end  of  1917,  ten  pupils 
had  graduated  after  an  apprenticeship  of  three  or  four 
months  in  brush-making  and  chair-making.  The  cost  of 
maintenance,  which  has  been  fixed  at  2.50  francs  per  man 
per  day,  is  supplied  by  the  Ministries  of  War  and  of  the 
Interior;  the  school  has  no  other  regular  resources  for  its 
educational  activities  and  has  been  depending  upon  funds 
received  through  Brieux. 

Ecole  de  Bayonne. 

See  Centre  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  mutiles 
de  la  guerre  de  Bayonne.    Section  des  blesses  aux  yeux. 

Ecole  de  Bordeaux. 

See  Ecole  de  reeducation  de  Bordeaux. 

Ecole  de  Cannes.  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses 
aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1917-1918,  no.  12,  p.  19; 
no.  16,  p.  13-15. 

The  school  was  created  in  April,  1917,  by  the  regional 
committee  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy.  It  was 
planned  at  first  to  specialize  in  teaching  massage,  foreign 
languages,  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  telephone 
operating,  so  as  to  prepare  polyglot  masseurs  and  inter- 
preters, for  whom  there  is  a  large  demand  in  the  region. 
Later  there  were  added  classes  in  basket-making,  which  is 
an  important  local  industry,  and  in  brush-making.  In- 
struction  in   massage   includes   a   theoretical   course   of 
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anatomy  and  physiology,  the  study  of  the  technique  of 
massage  and  of  medical  and  orthopedic  gymnastics,  and 
clinical  courses  of  massage  as  applied  to  pathology,  given 
at  a  military  hospital  by  a  blinded  physician  assisted  by  a 
blind  masseur  trained  at  the  Association  Valentin  Haily. 
It  was  planned  to  establish  special  workshops  for  those 
who  complete  training  in  manual  trades.  The  direction 
of  the  school  advocates  the  standardization  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  massage  for  the  blind  and  the  creation  of  a  central 
office  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  different  societies  and 
organizations  for  the  care  of  the  blind. 

[Ecole  de  Chartres.]  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1917-1918,  no.  7,  p. 
21-22;  no.  10,  p.  11-13;  no.  12,  p.  19;  no.  16, 
p.  15-18. 

The  Chartres  school  forms  a  section  of  a  military  hos- 
pital, which  permits  it  to  start  the  re-education  of  men 
who  after  the  completion  of  their  treatment  will  have  to  be 
transferred  to  institutions  of  their  home  regions.  Fourteen 
patients  of  this  class  had,  up  to  the  beginning  of  1918,  been 
taught  Braille,  typewriting,  and  brush-making.  By  the 
same  time,  thirteen  regular  pupils  had  graduated,  and 
thirty-one  were  present  at  the  school.  The  trades  taught 
are  brush-making,  chair-making,  and  cobbling;  a  class  in 
basket-making  was  also  planned.  The  men  receive  the 
net  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  products,  one-half  being 
paid  in  cash  and  the  rest  kept  at  their  savings  account 
until  graduation.  All  the  graduates  are  supplied  with  tools 
and  materials  by  the  society  Les  Amis  des  Aveugles;  five 
of  those  who  graduated  are  wards  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee. The  school  has  acquired  a  garden  of  twenty  by 
one  hundred  fifty  meters,  where  all  the  pupils  undergo 
voluntary  training  in  different  processes  of  gardening: 
planting  of  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  carrots,  beets,  and  cab- 
bage; weeding,  etc.  The  garden  received  the  first  prize 
at  a  local  contest.  There  is  also  instruction  in  Braille; 
those  who  have  mastered  it  receive,  when  leaving  the 
school,  a  gift  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  francs,  according  to 
the  progress  they  have  made. 

[Ecole  de  Dijon.]  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses 
aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1916-1918,  no.  2,  p.  16-17; 
no.  3,  p.  20;   no.  16,  p.  22-24. 

The  school  was  established  in  a  hospital,  in  August, 
1916.  The  trades  taught  are  brush-making,  chair-making, 
and  cobbling.  Of  the  yield  from  the  sale  of  the  products, 
30  per  cent,  go  to  the  school,  5  per  cent,  to  the  instructors, 
and  65  per  cent,  to  the  pupils.  The  latter  receive,  in 
addition,  a  fixed  wage.  The  graduates  are  supplied  with 
tools  by  the  Association  Valentine  Haiiy;  the  school  fur- 
nishes them  with  materials  at  40  per  cent,  below  cost.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  director,  the  cobblers  easily  will  be  able 
to  earn  four  francs  a  day;  the  chair-makers  and  brush- 
makers,  considerably  less.  There  were  twenty-one  pupils 
in  the  beginning  of  1918. 


Ecole  de  Massage  des  Soldats  Aveugles. 
Reuilly.    Exercice  1916.    Paris,  1917. 

Proceedings  of  the  general  meeting  of  July  7,  1917,  of 
the  Association  created  in  May,  1915,  to  promote  the 
teaching  of  massage  to  blinded  soldiers.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary-general,  the  school  founded  by  the 
Association  at  the  Convalescence  Home  of  rue  de  Reuilly, 
Paris,  had  received  thirty-three  pupils,  of  whom  twenty- 
one  had  successfully  passed  the  examination  and  were 
working  at  the  physiotherapeutic  hospital  at  the  Grand 
Palais,  and  at  the  water  resorts  of  Evian,  Vichy,  and 
Monte-Carlo. 

Ecole  de  Montpellier.  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1916-1918,  no.  2, 
p.  21-22;   no.  10,  p.  13-14;   no.  18,  p.  20-21. 

[Ecole  de  la  Persagotiere,  Nantes.]  Journal  des 
Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1916-1918, 
no.  2,  p.  22-23;  no.  18,  p.  18-20. 

The  school  is  located  at  the  institution  for  blinded 
children  of  the  Department  of  Loire-Inferieure,  which  was, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  requisitioned  for  a  military 
hospital.  The  men  are  maintained  by  the  Sanitary  Service 
of  the  Army,  while  the  cost  of  re-education  is  covered  by 
the  departmental  Commission  of  Assistance  to  the  Blind. 
The  training  includes  brush-making,  chair-making,  basket- 
making,  piano  tuning,  Braille,  ordinary  handwriting,  type- 
writing, music.  By  the  end  of  1917,  twenty-nine  men  had 
completed  their  training,  most  of  them  in  two  or  three 
trades.  Many  of  the  graduates  were  able  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  harvest  work.  Several  among  the  men  who 
married  were  assisted  by  the  American  Committee  in 
founding  a  home.  An  Association  des  Amis  des  Soldats 
Aveugles  de  la  XIe  Region  has  been  created,  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  the  men  after  they  leave  the  school. 

Ecole  de  reeducation  de  Bordeaux.  Journal  des 
Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1916-1918, 
no.  2,  p.  15;  no.  15,  p.  19-22. 

[Ecole  de  reeducation  professionnelle  de  Caen.] 
Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris, 
1916,  no.  2,  p.  16;    1918,  no.  15,  p.  22. 

The  school  was  established  in  July,  1916;  it  is  located 
in  a  hospital  and  accommodates  forty  men.  Financially, 
it  is  a  section  of  the  local  school  for  the  vocational  re- 
education of  disabled  soldiers;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  national  institute  of  the  rue  de  Reuilly, 
Paris.  At  first,  only  brush-making  was  taught;  later  there 
were  added  chair-making  and  basket-making.  Instruction 
in  Braille  is  also  provided.  By  the  end  of  1917,  twelve 
men  had  graduated  and  ten  were  being  trained  at  the 
school. 
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Ecole  de  reeducation  professionnelle  des  aveu- 
gles  de  la  guerre  de  Dijon. 

See  Ecole  de  Dijon. 

Ecole  de  Saint-Brieuc.  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1916-1918,  no.  2, 
p.  23;  no.  3,  p.  22-23;  no.  11,  p.  16;  no.  18, 
p.  17-18. 

The  school  was  opened  in  July,  1916,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Reuilly  Institute.  Up  to  the  end  of  1917,  sixty-six  pupils 
had  been  admitted,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  completely 
blind  and  the  rest  semi-blind.  Thirty-seven  men  had 
completed  their  training.  The  trades  taught  are  brush- 
making  (which  is  learned  by  all  pupils),  chair-making, 
cobbling,  and  basket-making;  the  direction  of  the  school 
recommends  that  only  the  two  latter  trades  be  taught  the 
semi-blind,  reserving  brush-making  for  those  completely 
blind,  to  obviate  the  overcrowding  of  that  trade.  Lessons 
n  Braille  and  in  typewriting  are  given  those  who  may 
profit  by  it.  The  graduates  are  supplied  with  tools  and 
materials. 

Ecole  de  telephonic  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1918,  no.  19,  p.  12. 

An  announcement  of  the  creation  by  the  military  medi- 
cal authorities  of  a  school  of  telephony  for  blinded  soldiers 
at  the  Toulouse  ophthalmologic  center. 

[Ecole  de  Toulouse  (Chateau  de  Bellevue).] 
Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris, 
1916-1918,  no.  2,  p.  24;  no.  3,  p.  24;  no.  17, 
p.  24. 

The  school  was  founded  in  July,  1916,  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Haute-Garonne.  There  are 
workshops,  directed  by  blind  instructors,  for  brush-makers, 
chair-makers,  broom-makers,  and  basket-makers.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  Braille,  typewriting,  and  ordinary  hand- 
writing. During  1917,  six  men  completed  their  training; 
at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  twenty-one  pupils  present. 

[Ecole  de  Tours  (Saint-Symphorien).]  Journal 
des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1916— 
1918,  no.  2,  p.  24;   no.  15,  p.  22-24. 

The  school  was  established  in  May,  1916,  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Assistance  to  Convalescent  Soldiers  of  the  Ninth 
Military  District.  The  men  who  are  still  under  army 
control  are  maintained  free  of  charge;  those  who  have 
been  discharged  and  granted  the  pension  are  charged  one 
franc  per  day;  married  men  having  several  children  are 
exempted.  For  all  work  having  a  commercial  value  the 
men  are  paid  the  regular  wages;  as  long  as  these  earnings 
are  less  than  fifty  francs  a  month,  they  receive,  in  addition, 
a  bonus  of  twenty  francs,  one-half  being  paid  in  cash,  and 
the  other  being  placed  to  their  savings  account.    Most  of 


the  pupils  learn  two  or  more  of  the  usual  trades  for  the 
blind  (brush-making,  chair-making,  basket-making);  two 
one-handed  men  learned  both  chair-making  and  brush- 
making.  A  shop  for  cobblers  was  opened,  but  had  to 
be  closed  as  nobody  took  up  the  trade.  The  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy  sent  to  the  school  a  blind  farmer  who  helped 
the  pupils  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  farm-work.  Almost 
all  the  men  learn  Braille;  there  is  a  library,  which  contains 
390  volumes  and  different  periodicals  in  Braille  published 
by  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  the  Phare  de  France,  etc. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1917,  eighteen  men  had  completed  their 
training.  When  leaving  the  school  the  men  receive  their 
accumulated  savings  from  the  monthly  bonus  and  an 
additional  subsidy  of  fifty  francs;  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy  furnishes  them  a  set  of  tools;  to  those  who  have 
learned  two  trades  the  school  is  able  to  give  an  additional 
set,  thanks  to  funds  procured  by  the  'American  Relief 
Clearing  House';  the  association  Pour  le  Foyer  des  Soldats 
Aveugles  grants  them  additional  subsidies.  Several  among 
the  pupils  have  been  admitted  as  wards  of  the  'Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund'. 

Ecole  du  Mans.    Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux 
Yeux,  Paris,  1919,  no.  27,  p.  14-16. 

This  school  was  opened  in  April,  1918,  as  a  branch  of 
the  Reuilly  Institute.  It  is  located  in  a  military  hospital 
and  can  accommodate  twenty-five  pensioners.  The  ma- 
terial organization  of  the  schools  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  pupils  are  under  the  control  of  the  military  authorities, 
while  the  re-educational  work  is  under  civilian  auspices. 
In  addition  to  training  in  brush-making,  strawing  of  chairs, 
and  basketry,  there  is  given  instruction  in  Braille,  which 
is  compulsory.  Some  of  the  pupils  take  two  or  three  trades. 
During  the  first  period  of  apprenticeship  the  pupils  receive 
a  fixed  wage;  later,  when  their  work  has  acquired  a  com- 
mercial value,  they  are  paid  by  the  piece;  one-half  of  their 
wages  is  paid  every  week,  while  the  rest  is  placed  in  their 
savings  account  until  they  leave  the  school.  Thanks  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Aveugles,  of  the 
American  Committee  and  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy, 
the  school  is  enabled  to  supply  the  graduates  with  tools 
and  materials. 

Ecole  Gallieni,  Lyon-Villeurbanne.  Journal 
des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1918, 
no.  17,  p.  21-23. 

This  school  was  created  both  for  blind  and  for  deaf  sol- 
diers. In  the  section  of  the  blind  the  trades  taught  are  brush- 
making,  basket-making,  and  chair-making;  all  the  instruc- 
tors and  foremen  are  blind.  The  duration  of  apprenticeship 
is  from  six  months  to  one  year  and  a  half.  The  net  profit 
from  the  sale  of  the  products  is  divided  among  the  pupils 
in  proportion  to  the  time  of  attendance  at  the  shop;  every 
man  is  thus  able  to  earn  from  1  franc  to  1.50  francs  a  day. 
Seven  men  have  graduated  as  masseurs  and  are  working 
in  hospitals.  Almost  all  learn  Braille  and  typewriting. 
Music  is  taught  as  a  distraction. 
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Ecole  General  Maunoury  pour  la  Reeduca- 
tion des  Soldats  Aveugles.  Caluire  {Rhone) 
Rapport  sur  la  premiere  annee  de  fonctionne- 
ment  de  l'ecole  (fin  1915-1916)  organisee  par 
l'Association  Valentin  Haiiy  pour  le  bien  des 
aveugles.  Lyon,  1917.  (With  handwritten 
notes  bringing  the  account  up  to  the  end  of 
August,  1918). 

This  school  was  created  in  June,  1915,  by  the  Lyons 
group  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  at  a  Red  Cross 
hospital,  where  the  blind  are  distributed  among  other 
wounded.  It  accommodates  sixty  pupils,  who  are  main- 
tained by  the  Sanitary  Service  of  the  War  Ministry.  The 
War  Work  Division  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy 
defrays  all  the  expenses  of  teaching.  There  are  four  work- 
shops for  brush-making,  chair-making,  basketry,  and 
cobbling.  It  is  proposed  to  start  instruction  in  machine 
knitting  and  in  weaving.  Former  peasants  are  enabled  to 
do  some  gardening  work. 

All  pupils  are  taught  Braille  reading  and  writing;  they 
have  at  their  disposal  the  library  of  the  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy,  and  also  a  number  of  other  books  specially 
printed  for  them-by  volunteer  workers,  with  the  small 
Vaughan  press.  Most  of  the  men  learn  typewriting.  There 
are  also  courses  of  general  instruction,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, of  languages,  and  of  music.  Massage  is  taught 
only  to  those  having  all  the  necessary  physical  and  intel- 
lectual qualifications;  three  pupils  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  course,  and  two  of  them  are  employed  at  a 
hospital. 

The  pupils  are  paid  every  month  the  full  value  of  their 
work  and,  in  addition,  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy 
contributes  ten  francs  monthly  to  the  savings  account  of 
every  man,  which  is  liquidated  at  graduation.  The  gradu- 
ates receive  all  the  necessary  tools;  the  intellectuals,  a 
typewriter,  books,  the  different  writing  appliances;  they 
are  also  supplied  with  clothes.  When  any  of  the  pupils 
marry,  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  provides  them  with 
the  most  essential  furniture. 

Up  to  the  end  of  August,  1918,  the  school  had  admitted 
165  pupils,  of  whom  62  had  completed  their  re-education 
and  returned  to  their  homes.  Twelve  of  the  pupils  were 
one-armed;  of  these,  nine  men  with  fore-arm  amputations 
had  become  good  brush-makers,  thanks  to  a  special  appli- 
ance devised  for  their  use;  two  men  with  arm  amputations 
had  become  able  typists  and  had  started  training  as  tele- 
phone operators. 

Education   (the)   of  blinded  soldiers.     British 
Medical  Journal,  London,  1918,  I,  730. 

Summary  of  the  annual  report  of  St.  Dunstan's  for 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1918. 

Ehrhard,     Auguste.       La     bibliotheque     des 
aveugles.     In  his:    Les  (Euvres  de  l'Hotel  de 


Ville    pendant    la    guerre,    Lyon,    1918,    p. 
73-84. 

There  are  two  institutions  for  the  re-education  of  blind 
soldiers  at  Lyons.  The  one,  the  Ecole  Gallieni,  has  been 
established  in  the  shops  of  the  Societe  a" Assistance  et  de 
Patronage  des  Sourds-Muets  el  des  Aveugles  du  Rhone; 
there  are  about  fifty  pupils;  the  trades  taught  are  brush- 
making,  basketry,  seating  and  caning  of  chairs,  and 
massage.  The  other  institution  is  an  auxiliary  hospital, 
functioning  as  the  Lyons  branch  of  the  Association  Valen- 
tin Haiiy.  A  committee  of  assistance  to  blinded  soldiers 
helps  the  graduates  of  the  re-education  schools  by  supply- 
ing them  with  tools,  material  and  fixtures.  In  May,  1916, 
there  was  founded  in  Lyons  a  section  of  the  Societe  Philan- 
thropique  d' Impressions  pour  les  Aveugles;  the  purpose  of 
the  society  is  to  supply  the  blind  with  all  kinds  of  books 
and  music,  to  create  free  libraries,  to  help  the  blind  with 
information  and  advice,  and  to  popularize  the  Vaughan 
method  of  Braille  printing.  The  Lyons  section,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  municipality,  established  a  printing  shop, 
where  sixty  women  volunteers  are  working,  and  a  library, 
which  contains  450  volumes. 

Electrical  work  for  the  sightless.  Modern 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  1918,  x,  63-66. 

Description  of  the  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild,  Ampere, 
N.J. 

Emard,  Paul.  Dans  la  nuit  laborieuse.  Essai 
sur  la  reeducation  des  soldats  aveugles.  Paris, 
1917. 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  re-education  of  blinded 
soldiers  and  a  description  of  the  National  Convalescent 
Home  for  Blinded  Soldiers  in  the  rue  de  Reuilly,  Paris, 
by  its  director.  Included  are  articles  by  Dr.  Valude,  on 
the  Causes  of  War  Blindness;  by  Dr.  Cosse,  Director  of 
the  Re-education  School  for  Blinded  Soldiers  at  Chartres, 
on  the  War  Blind  and  Agriculture;  by  Georges  Dubois,  on 
Fencing  for  the  Blind  and  on  Physical  Culture  for  the 
Blind. 

The  object  of  a  re-educational  institution  is  to  readapt 
the  blinded  soldier  to  his  new  condition,  by  restoring  the 
will-power  which  was  built  up  by  his  former  working  ex- 
perience. It  is  this  will-power  and  the  visual  impressions 
still  alive  in  his  memory  that  make  the  difference  between 
the  blinded  soldier  and  the  born  blind.  The  methods  of 
training  are  not  the  same  for  both;  the  blinded  soldier's 
readaptation  will  be  both  voluntary  and  rapid.  The  in- 
structors should  preferably  be  either  sighted  persons  or 
persons  with  acquired  blindness.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  number  of  born  blind  as 
instructors,  but  now  the  graduates  of  the  Reuilly  school 
and  of  its  branches  will  be  the  best  teachers. 

There  is  a  minimum  of  re-education  required  by  all 
blinded  soldiers:  they  must  all  be  'taught  to  be  blind',  i.  e., 
to  orientate  themselves  without  help;   as  a  general  rule, 
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all  should  learn  Braille  reading  and  writing.  The  further 
training  varies  for  the  different  classes.  The  intellectuals 
may  prove  the  most  unfortunate  among  the  blind;  every 
man  should  learn  Braille,  typewriting  and,  if  he  desires, 
the  operating  of  the  shorthand  machine;  every  occupation 
requiring  considerable  research  work  should  be  rejected; 
teaching  in  secondary  and  higher  schools  is  therefore  pos- 
sible only  in  exceptional  cases;  teaching  of  languages  and 
primary  instruction  are  possible;  stenography  and  secre- 
tarial work  should  not  be  recommended.  The  best  course 
is  to  choose  a  manual  trade. 

The  peasants  will  be  the  easiest  to  readapt  by  teaching 
them  some  trade,  such  as  rough  brush-making,  seating  of 
chairs  or  cobbling,  as  a  spare-time  occupation.  There  is 
the  danger,  however,  that  a  change  of  circumstances  or  of 
residence  may  induce  the  man  to  rely  upon  this  occupation 
for  his  living,  in  which  case  his  insufficient  training  may 
prove  a  handicap.  The  farm  laborers  offer  a  more  difficult 
case,  as  they  are  less  attached  to  the  land  and  depend  on 
others  for  employment.  Individual  taste  and  inclinations 
should  always  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  merchant's  case  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  peasant; 
his  readaptation  is  rapid  and  complete. 

The  workingmen  are  of  all  blinded  soldiers  those  whose 
lives  will  have  been  most  completely  changed  by  blindness; 
they  are,  however,  best  prepared  to  overcome  the  handicap. 

The  trade  of  the  blind  must  be  complete,  so  that  he 
shall  not  depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  a  sighted  person, 
not  even  on  that  of  members  of  his  family.  It  must  be 
permanent  and  must  insure  regular  earnings,  not  depending 
upon  patriotic  or  charitable  motives;  the  blind  should 
produce  articles  of  common  and  general  use  and  sell  them 
at  the  market  price;  above  all  his  workmanship  must  be 
good.  The  trade  should  be  one  which  is  not  overcrowded 
by  sighted  or  blind  competitors;  normally  a  good  blind 
worker  may  be  able  to  compete  with  a  sighted  worker,  and, 
in  addition,  the  authorities  and  private  foundations  may 
protect  him  and  help  him  in  marketing  his  products.  The 
competition  among  the  blind  themselves  in  certain  favored 
trades  may  prove  dangerous,  and  to  avoid  it,  price  agree- 
ments between  them  will  be  necessary;  the  greatest  danger 
is  that  the  work  of  those  insufficiently  trained  or  of  ama- 
teurs may  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
work  of  the  blind  generally.  The  trade  must  not  be  an 
easy  one,  but  an  intelligent  one,  so  that  it  may  give  the 
man  moral  satisfaction;  the  Reuilly  school,  therefore,  has 
not  confined  itself  to  the  traditional  trades  for  the  blind, 
but  has  been  looking  for  new  trades,  where  the  work  is 
interesting  and  not  monotonous. 

The  best  working  place  for  the  blind  is  his  home;  but 
home  work  is  not  possible  everywhere  or  in  all  trades. 
In  ordinary  workshops  for  sighted  persons  the  blind  will 
necessarily  suffer  from  his  inferiority.  Wherever  home 
work  is  impossible,  the  blind  (man  should  be  placed  in  a 
special  shop  for  the  blind,  directed  by  sighted  persons  and 
provided  with  all  the  necessary  special  arrangements  and 
appliances.  The  most  complete  order  should  be  observed, 
as  this  is  necessary  for  the  orientation  of  the  blind.    An 


ideal  arrangement  would  be  a  shop  for  the  blind,  located 
in  a  building  where  the  men  and  their  families  would  also 
be  provided  with  apartments.  Specialization  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  blind,  both  from  the  intellectual  and 
the  social  point  of  view.  Their  apprenticeship  must 
therefore  be  such  as  to  prepare  all-round  men.  The 
blinded  soldier  should  feel  sure  enough  of  his  competency 
to  go  on  strike  whenever  his  interests  require  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  of  the  family,  of  the  general 
public,  and  of  the  different  associations  for  the  blind  to 
protect  the  man  after  his  re-education  has  been  completed 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  independence  and 
free  initiative,  but  to  attenuate  his  handicap  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  different  kinds  of  guides  or  other  intermediaries. 
The  state,  in  addition  to  the  pension,  has  to  assist  the 
blinded  soldiers  by  facilitating  their  access  to  civil  service 
positions,  as  masseurs  in  military  hospitals,  telephone 
operators,  primary  school  teachers,  etc.,  by  giving  them 
orders  for  the  different  departments,  by  protecting  their 
health,  and  by  hospitalizing  those  totally  disabled.  The 
family  should  provide  the  blinded  soldier  with  a  pleasant 
home,  but  should  refrain  from  paralyzing  by  exaggerated 
expressionsof  affection  the  man'swill  and  self-dependence; 
marriage  should  be  avoided  as  long  as  re-education  is  not 
well  advanced.  The  general  public  will  have  to  treat  the 
re-educated  blind  man  as  a  normal  citizen  and  worker,  to 
help  find  for  him  opportunities  of  permanent  employment 
in  different  trades,  to  be  ready  to  pay  him  for  his  work 
fairly,  on  the  basis  of  his  competency  alone.  The  different 
relief  societies  will  have  to  provide  the  blinded  soldiers 
with  any  additional  subsidies  they  may  need  in  time  of 
stress,  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  their  children, 
to  organize  their  placement,  or  to  help  them  in  the  purchase 
of  materials  and  in  the  sale  of  products;  it  would,  however, 
be  inadvisable  for  an  association  to  buy  directly  the 
product  of  the  work  of  the  blind;  this  would  paralyze  his 
initiative  and  might  also  result  in  decreasing  his  profits 
by  restricting  his  market;  the  society  should  act  only  as 
an  intermediary. 

The  large  number  of  blinded  soldiers  (over  3,000  in 
France),  as  compared  with  old-time  wars,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  bullet  wounds  to  the  head  are  no  longer 
necessarily  fatal;  in  many  cases  life  is  saved,  but  at  the 
sacrifice  of  vision.  According  to  Dr.  Valude,  blindness 
was  in  the  first  months  of  the  war  caused  in  most  cases  by 
direct  gunshot  wounds.  Later,  after  trench  warfare  had 
set  in,  and  especially  since  the  casque  has  been  adopted, 
the  proportion  of  cases  of  this  kind  has  diminished;  blind- 
ness is  mostly  caused  by  shells  and  grenades,  and  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  mutilations  of  the  face.  Con- 
trary to  the  general  belief,  blindness  is  not  caused  by  gases, 
unless  exceptionally. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  France  had  no  program  for 
dealing  with  the  blinded,  and  the  re-education  policy  has 
been  evolved  empirically.  The  first  groups  of  blinded  were 
treated  in  a  new  pavilion  of  the  Hospice  des  Quinze-  Vingts, 
which  had  just  been  completed,  and,  when  this  treatment 
was  finished,  were  kept  there.    In  March,  1915,  the  Min- 
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istry  of  the  Interior  established,  as  an  annex  of  Quinze- 
Vingts,  the  Convalescent  Home  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  in 
the  rue  de  Reuilly,  in  a  building  formerly  occupied  by  a 
religious  congregation.  All  blinded  soldiers  whose  medical 
treatment  has  been  completed  are  placed  in  this  home, 
which  can  accommodate  200  men.  Later  on,  a  number  of 
local  branches  were  created:  three  in  Paris,  two  in  Lyons, 
and  one  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Amiens,  Bayonne,  Bor- 
deaux, Caen,  Chartres,  Dijon,  Marseilles,  Montpellier, 
Nantes,  Saint-Brieuc,  Tours,  Toulouse.  By  the  end  of 
1915  the  Prince  of  Monaco  offered  for  convalescent  French 
blinded  soldiers  ten  beds,  later  increased  to  fifteen,  in  the 
Monaco  hospital;  about  100  blinded  men  have  since  spent 
from  one  to  three  months  in  that  hospital. 

A  private  association,  Les  Amis  des  Soldals  Aveugles, 
created  at  the  initiative  of  the  author,  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  shaping  the  activities  of  the  Reuilly 
Institute.  At  first  the  inmates  were  offered  nothing  but 
distractions,  which  they  accepted  with  polite  indifference. 
A  month  later,  a  very  rudimentary  brush-making  shop 
was  installed,  and  this  at  once  dissipated  the  monotony 
and  melancholy  of  the  place  and  enlivened  it. 

The  vocational  training  has  gradually  expanded  and 
is  now  given  in  a  variety  of  trades,  which  include  the 
classical  blind  trades,  as  well  as  trades  that  had  never 
before  been  tried  for  the  blind.  The  author  reviews  the 
different  trades  in  great  detail. 

Brush-making  is  one  of  the  easiest  trades  for  the  blind, 
four  months  being  sufficient  to  learn  the  making  of  all 
kinds  of  brushes.  The  demand  for  brushes  is  large  and 
the  trade  can  be  carried  on  at  home,  with  the  help  of  the 
family.  There  is  a  possible  danger,  however,  in  the  large 
influx  of  blind  into  this  trade  and  also  in  the  competition 
of  mechanical  brush-making.  The  blind  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  specializing  in  bristle-brushes,  as  this  work 
requires  great  skill  that  can  be  acquired  only  by  many 
years'  experience. 

Making  and  repairing  of  chairs  was  included  in  the 
program  of  the  Reuilly  school,  as  it  was  one  of  the  few 
classical  trades  for  blind.  However,  the  earnings,  even 
of  a  very  good  worker,  in  this  trade  are  small,  and  the 
blind  soldier  should  be  dissuaded  from  taking  it. 

Macrame  and  raffia  work  and  netting  are  not  considered 
as  real  trades.  They  are  taught,  however,  during  the  first 
days  of  convalescence,  as  a  distraction  and  an  exercise,  and 
as  a  possible  spare-time  occupation. 

Basket-making  is  one  of  the  good  trades,  as  the  demand 
is  steady  and  no  competition  of  machine  work  is  to  be 
feared.  The  teacher  must  be  a  sighted  person.  The  man 
should  be  taught  to  make  one  or  two  articles  of  general  use 
and  readily  salable.  The  duration  of  apprenticeship  is 
from  six  to  eight  months.  The  making  of  fancy  articles 
would  require  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years. 

The  course  of  massage  consists  of  two  sections:  (1) 
massage  proper,  and  (2)  theoretical  instruction  in  anatomy 
and  physiology.  The  duration  of  the  course  is  of  about 
one  year  and  a  half.  The  pupils  are  kept  at  the  institution 
until  they  receive  their  diploma,  after  passing  a  very  severe 


examination.  A  group  of  graduates  have  been  very  satis- 
factorily employed  at  several  military  hospitals  in  Paris; 
a  number  of  others  practise  in  different  water  resorts. 

The  cobbling  shop  started  with  repairs  of  the  inmates' 
shoes;  it  is  now  doing  work  for  outsiders.  The  men 
are  mainly  doing  pegged  work,  but  they  are  able  also  to 
do  hand-sewn  work,  thanks  to  a  special  hollow  awl  devised 
by  one  of  them. 

Cooperage  has  been  very  successfully  tried  at  Reuilly, 
under  a  blind  instructor,  and  the  author  considers  it  as 
one  of  the  best  trades  for  the  blind;  the  work  is  healthful, 
varied  and  interesting,  and  the  earnings  are  good.  The 
pupils  are  able  to  make  and  to  repair  any  type  of  barrel. 

The  course  of  piano  tuning  was  started  at  the  initiative 
of  a  prominent  piano  manufacturer,  who  is  himself  blind: 
the  purpose  is  to  prepare  really  skilled  men,  able  to  pass 
the  very  difficult  trade-union  test,  and  to  place  them  in 
piano  factories;  several  men  have  already  obtained  the 
trade-union  card;  no  placements,  however,  have  been 
made,  as  the  production  of  pianos  has  been  entirely  sus- 
pended. 

The  machine-fitting  shop  was  likewise  established  by  a 
machinist  blinded  by  accident.  The  first  group  of  twelve 
graduates  have  supplied  the  personnel  of  the  machine- 
fitting  shop  established  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  by  the  Asso- 
ciation Les  Metiers  des  Aveugles  de  Guerre,  which  receives 
orders  from  some  of  the  largest  automobile  and  machine 
plants. 

One  of  the  latest  courses  introduced  is  that  of  grinding 
of  glass-stoppers,  which  by  a  special  device  has  been  made 
accessible  even  to  the  blind  who  are  at  the  same  time  one- 
armed.  This  work  can  be  done  both  in  a  factory  and  at 
home,  provided  motor  power  is  supplied. 

There  is,  at  the  Institute,  a  school  of  Gregorian  chant 
and  of  organ  playing;  the  purpose  is  not  to  prepare  pro- 
fessional singers  or  organists,  but  only  to  give  amateurs 
the  opportunity  of  additional  earnings  in  the  home  village. 
There  is,  finally,  a  class  in  telephone  operating.  The 
author,  however,  does  not  believe  that  this  should  be 
generally  adopted  for  the  blind,  as  it  is  not  a  trade  by 
itself  and  employment  would  not  be  permanent;  and,  as 
the  light  signal  system  has  been  steadily  replacing  the 
drop-shutter  system  the  work  has  thus  become  less 
adapted  to  the  blind. 

The  association  Les  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Societe  Philanthropique  d'Impressions 
pour  Aveugles,  has  established  at  the  Institute  a  large 
Vaughan  printing  shop;  thirty  works  in  Braille,  forming 
seventy  volumes,  have  been  published,  usually  in  an  edition 
of  one  hundred  copies  each. 

To  interest  the  pupils  in  Braille  reading,  the  official  war 
bulletin,  printed  in  Braille,  is  distributed  every  morning. 
In  addition,  a  small  daily,  the  Reuilly-Midi,  relating  all 
events  of  the  internal  life  of  the  Institute,  is  distributed 
every  day  at  lunch  time. 

Many  of  the  pensioners  learn  typewriting,  though  it  is 
not  intended  to  train  expert  typists;  the  machine  used  is 
Remington  No.  7.    Two  shorthand  writing  machines  have 
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been  invented  by  two  blind  men,  Professor  Villey  and 
Lieutenant  Muller.  Those  who  wish  to  correspond  in 
ordinary  handwriting  are  supplied  with  a  'hand-guide' 
(Guide-Main  Reuilly). 

Opportunities  of  gainful  occupation  as  musicians  are 
very  limited.  Music  is  taught  at  Reuilly  only  as  a  dis- 
traction. The  author's  experience  has  not  shown  on  the 
whole  among  the  blind  any  greater  musical  abilities  or 
taste  than  among  average  sighted  persons. 

Dr.  Cosse  reports  on  his  experience  in  agricultural 
training  of  blinded  soldiers  at  the  Chartres  re-educational 
school.  As  most  of  the  pensioners  are  agriculturists,  it  was 
intended  at  first  to  develop  the  school  as  a  purely  agricul- 
tural institution.  However,  as  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  are  former  farm  laborers,  not  owning  any  property, 
and  as  it  appeared  from  statements  by  a  number  of  farmers 
of  the  region  that  blind  laborers  would  be  unable  to  find 
employment  on  farms,  this  idea  was  abandoned.  The 
gardening  work  which  is  done  by  the  pensioners  on  a  plot 
of  land  adjoining  the  school  is  designed  only  to  offer  them 
distraction,  to  keep  up  their  confidence  in  their  own  work- 
ing capacity,  and  perhaps  to  provide  them  with  some 
additional  revenues.  Dr.  Cosse  describes  in  detail  the 
way  in  which  the  different  operations,  sowing,  planting, 
and  weeding  are  performed.  He  recommends  also  poultry 
farming  and  beekeeping. 

Emard,  Paul.  Ecole  de  Reuilly.  Journal  des 
Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1917-1918,  no. 
3,  p.  15-16;   no.  5,  p.  17-18;   no.  15,  p.  10-14. 

.     La  tonnellerie.     Journal  des  Soldats 


Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1918,  no.  17,  p.  1-3. 

A  report  on  the  course  of  cooperage  at  the  Reuilly 
school,  by  its  director. 

Cooperage  is  an  excellent  trade  for  the  blind,  accessible 
to  men  of  average  abilities  and  intelligence.  The  duration  of 
complete  apprenticeship  seems  to  be  twelve  to  eighteen 
months.  Thirteen  men  have  attended  the  course,  of  whom 
only  one  was  a  former  cooper;  six  men  have  graduated. 
The  tools  used  in  the  school  are  the  ordinary  tools  of  the 
sighted  carpenter  and  cooper;  the  only  special  machine 
it  was  necessary  to  create  is  that  used  to  carve  out  the 
bottoms. 

Employment  in  the  trade  is  steady.  The  shortage  of 
labor,  even  before  the  war,  was  chronic.  The  Reuilly 
school  is  unable  to  fill  all  the  orders  it  is  receiving.  The 
trade  can  be  carried  on  in  most  localities  in  France;  one 
may  add  to  it  the  making  of  small  tubs,  casks,  etc.  The 
earnings  are  very  good. 

Employment  for  the  blind.  In:  Work  in  France 
and  Germany.  Recalled  to  Life,  London,  1917, 
i,  180-181. 

Many  of  the  blinded  soldiers  in  Germany  have  been 
trained  to  work  in  gun-making  shops  and  shell  factories; 


about  50  per  cent,  of  the  blinded  are  said  to  be  employed 
in  this  way  in  Spandau,  Dresden,  Danzig,  Cassel,  Nurem- 
berg, Diisseldorf,  Erfurt,  Munich,  and  other  towns.  Wages 
are  from  4  marks  to  5.50  marks  a  day.  The  Siemens- 
Schuckert  works  employ  a  number  of  blinded  men,  mostly 
in  testing  work.  A  Berlin  cigarette  manufacturer  has 
given  free  training  to  a  number  of  men  while  in  the  hospital 
and  later  given  them  employment  at  from  3.50  marks  to 
4  marks  a  day. 

Employment  of  severely  injured  and  blind  men 
on  machine  tools.  Monthly  Review  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  1918, 
vi,  no.  4,  p.  129-131. 

Translation  of  an  article  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
on  the  employment  of  blinded  soldiers  at  the  Siemens- 
Schuckert  plant. 

En  marge  de  la  guerre.  Les  aveugles.  Journal 
des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  19,  p.  2. 

England,  Emma  Kasparek.  The  reeducation 
of  the  blinded  soldier.  American  Journal  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  Chicago,  1918-1919,  xxv, 
744-747,  827-832;  xxvi,  29-34. 

Report  on  the  work  done  for  blinded  soldiers  in  France 
(the  Reuilly  school,  the  A  mis  des  soldats  aveugles,  the  Phare 
de  France,  the  Phare  de  Bordeaux),  in  England  (St.  Dun- 
stan's  and  its  annexes),  in  Canada,  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
United  States. 

Erfahrungen  Kriegserblindeter.  Deutscher 
Hilfsbund,  Berlin,  1916-1917,  i,  150-152;  ii, 
175-176,  230-231,  358,  480-481. 

Individual  statements  by  a  number  of  blinded  officers 
on  their  experience  in  academic  and  professional  work. 

.     Fiirsorgefiir  Kriegsteilnehmer,  Berlin, 

1917,  iii,  107-108. 

Reprinted  from  Deutscher  Hilfsbund. 

Errichtung  des  "Kriegsblindenfonds  fur  die 
osterreichischen  Staatsangehorigen  der  gesam- 
ten  bewaffneten  Macht."  Mitteilungen  des 
k.  k.  Ministeriums  des  Innern  ilber  Fursorge  fur 
Kriegsbeschddigte,  Wien,  1915,  no.  4,  p.  43-45. 

An  announcement  of  the  creation  by  the  Austrian  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  of  a  fund  for  the  war  blind,  which  is 
to  control  the  funds  collected  for  war  blind  by  public  sub- 
scription and  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry.  The 
activities  of  the  fund  shall  be  independent  of  those  of  the 
different  government  departments.  The  object,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution  of  the  fund,  is  to  improve  the 
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condition  of  the  war  blind,  by  education,  by  assistance  in 
securing  employment,  by  supplying  working  appliances, 
by  institutional  care  and,  whenever  necessary,  by  indi- 
vidual subsidies.  Not  only  the  accruing  interest,  but  the 
capital  itself  shall  be  used,  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  it 
exhausted  by  the  time  the  objects  of  the  fund  will  have 
been  accomplished.  In  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fund, 
the  War  Ministry,  the  Ministry  of  Territorial  Defense, 
and  the  Red  Cross  shall  be  represented  each  by  one  mem- 
ber; the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  shall  appoint,  in  addition, 
an  unlimited  number  of  persons  experienced  in  the  care  of 
the  blind  or  in  war  welfare  work. 

Ertuchtigung  (die)  sehbeschadigter  Kriegsteil- 
nehmer.  Hamburgische  Lazarett-Zeitung,  1916, 
no.  16,  p.  7-8. 

Erzherzog  Karl  Stephan  und  die  Kriegser- 
blindeten.  Zeitschrift  fur  Kruppelfursorge, 
Leipzig,  1917,  x,  421-422. 


J 


Evors,  E.  M.  The  war  from  a  new  angle. 
Blinded  in  battle  yet  triumphant.  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  Columbus,  1916,  ix,  84-85. 

Reprinted  from  the  Graphic. 
Impressions  of  a  visit  to  St.  Dunstan's. 

.     .     Braille  Review,  London, 


1916,  xiv,  no.  1,  p.  4-5. 

Reprinted  from  the  Graphic,  December  4,  1915. 

Experience  of  a  blinded  soldier  home  teacher. 
St.  Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918,  iii,  no.  26, 
p.  15-16. 

Eye  injuries  and  blindness  in  the  German  army. 
Braille  Review,  London,  1916,  xiv,  no.  5,  p.  6-7. 

Eyes  in  the  finger  tips.     Scientific  American, 

New  York,  1918,  cxix,  167. 

An  analysis  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Ioteyko  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  on  the  senses  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Ioteyko  points 
out  the  difference  between  the  physiologic  sensation  and 
its  interpretation.  In  the  case  of  blindness  the  physio- 
logical impressions  received  by  the  other  senses  do  not 
become  any  keener;  it  is  the  psychologic  interpretation 
that  may  be  improved  by  education.  The  blinded  soldier 
must  therefore  pass  through  an  apprenticeship  in  touching 
things  according  to  scientific  rules,  so  as  to  learn  to  observe 
and  classify  differences  of  tactile  sensations  formerly 
ignored. 

Fabietti,  E.    La  rieducazione  dei  soldati  ciechi. 

Cultura  Popolare,  Milano,  1915,  v,  756-761. 

A  discussion  of  the  general  aspects  of  re-education. 
The  experience  of  the  Reuilly  school  and  of  the  Amis  des 


Soldats  Aveugles  is  quoted  to  show  the  number  of  trades 
open  to  the  blind.  The  author  suggests  that  the  war 
blind  be  given  training  in  the  national  tobacco  plants. 
Peasants  should  be  returned  to  agriculture.  For  the  intel- 
lectuals it  is  necessary  to  provide  books  in  Braille. 

Facilitazioni  di  viaggio  ai  ciechi  di  guerra. 
Bollettino  delta  Federazione  Nazionale  dei 
Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi, 
Storpi,  Mutilati,  Roma,  1917,  ii,  278. 

Report  of  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  pro- 
viding for  free  railway  transportation  of  blinded  soldiers 
traveling  to  or  from  places  of  treatment,  convalescence,  or 
re-education,  and  of  persons  accompanying  them. 

Factory  work  for  men  blinded  in  war.  Elec- 
trical World,  New  York,  1918,  lxxi,  114. 

Note  on  the  training  of  blind  in  winding  coils  at  the 
Crocker- Wheeler  plant. 

Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  As- 
sistenza ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi,  Muti- 
lati. Relazione  della  Commissione  per  lo 
studio  dell'assistenza  ai  ciechi  di  guerra. 
Roma,  1918. 

Report  of  a  commission,  consisting  of  Professor  Fran- 
cesco Denti,  Dr.  Lavinia  Mondolfo,  Professor  Lorenzo 
Bardelli,  Dr.  Augusto  Romagnoli,  and  Captain  Feliciano 
Lepore,  which  was  appointed,  in  March,  1918,  for  the 
study  of  the  problem  of  blinded  soldiers,  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Committees  of  Assistance  to  Disabled 
Soldiers  (Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza 
ai  Militari  ciechi,  storpi,  mutilati).  The  report  embodies 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Convention  of  Directors  of  re-education  schools  and  of 
ophthalmologic  concentration  hospitals,  which  took  place 
in  Florence,  on  April  2,  1918. 

With  regard  to  sanitary  assistance,  the  report  recom- 
mends that  men  with  eye  wounds  be  sent  within  the 
shortest  time  to  the  special  ophthalmologic  hospitals.  A 
general  revision  of  the  pension  regulations  as  far  as  the 
blinded  are  concerned  is  proposed.  Under  the  present 
system,  those  who  are  totally  blind  receive  the  pension 
for  total  disability,  with  an  additional  150  lire  a  year;  the 
blinded,  who  have  in  addition  lost  one  or  more  limbs 
receive  300  lire  above  the  pension  for  total  disability.  The 
report  recommends  that  the  pension  for  these  two  groups 
shall  be  respectively  one  and  a  half  and  double  that  for 
total  disability.  To  the  totally  blind  should  be  assimilated 
those  who  have  no  vision  left  in  one  eye,  and  a  vision  less 
than  one-twelfth  of  normal  in  the  other. 

The  re-education  of  the  blind  should  not  be  carried  on 
upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  crippled,  for  in  the 
case  of  the  former  the  problem  is  not  merely  to  overcome 
a  certain  physical  handicap,  but  to  readapt  the  man  to  an 
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entirely  new  mental  world.  The  period  of  six  months, 
which  has  been  set  for  the  re-education  of  the  blind,  by 
analogy  with  the  otherwise  disabled  soldiers,  is  insufficient; 
one  year  is  the  minimum  required  under  the  best  condi- 
tions. The  qualifications  required  of  those  directing  the 
re-education  of  the  blind  are  very  high;  above  all,  they 
must  be  free  both  from  excessive  pity  and  from  excessive 
optimism  regarding  re-education. 

Re-education  comprises  three  phases: 

1.  Moral  preparation,  which  has  been  the  most  neg- 
lected, though  not  the  least  important,  should  start  at 
the  hospital  at  the  earliest  moment  and  continue  during 
the  whole  period  of  medical  treatment. 

2.  'Psycho-sensorial  adaptation'  should  be  carried  on 
in  convalescence  homes  specially  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
This  period  includes  the  general  education  of  the  senses 
and  of  the  faculty  of  orientation,  by  means  of  plays,  games, 
sports,  work,  the  teaching  of  Braille  and  of  ordinary 
writing,  etc. 

3.  The  final  stage  is  vocational  rehabilitation.  As  a 
result  of  the  prevailing  practice  of  granting  the  men  fur- 
loughs between  the  conclusion  of  the  pension  procedure 
and  the  beginning  of  re-education,  many  of  the  men  shun 
the  re-education  schools.  The  report  recommends  that 
instead  the  furlough  be  granted  before  the  pension  has 
been  fixed.  The  period  of  compulsory  attendance  at  the 
school,  which  now  is  two  weeks,  should  be  increased  to 
one  month.  The  work  at  the  schools  should  be  of  the 
greatest  variety,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  general  restoration  of  the 
man's  working  capacity.  Early  specialization,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  man  to  choose  his  trade  within 
a  month  or  two,  should  be  avoided.  All  work  should  be 
supplemented  by  recreation  and  general  instruction.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  instructors  shall  be  blind  or 
sighted  persons,  men  or  women,  is  of  secondary  importance ; 
blind  instructors  offer  certain  advantages,  but  in  practice  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable 
teachers  among  the  blind. 

An  organized  system  should  be  adopted  for  the  after- 
care of  the  men  who  have  completed  their  re-education, 
to  provide  for  them  moral  assistance  and  to  help  them  in 
finding  employment,  in  obtaining  orders,  and  so  on. 

The  appendices  to  the  report  contain  a  general  ques- 
tionnaire on  the  care  of  the  blinded,  adopted  by  the 
Florence  Convention;  a  detailed  schedule  of  pensions 
proposed  for  the  different  degrees  of  blindness;  an  extract 
from  Dr.  Lavinia  Mondolfo's  report  to  the  London  Inter- 
Allied  Conference  on  disabled  soldiers,  on  the  placement 
of  the  blind;  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Florence  Con- 
vention endorsing  Professor  Denti's  plan  of  regional  homes 
to  provide  work  and  after-care  for  the  re-educated  men; 
and  accounts  of  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  different 
schools  and  their  distribution  by  trades. 


Feilchenfeld.  Placement  des  aveugles  de  la 
guerre.  Clinique  Ophtalmologique,  Paris,  1917, 
viii,  165-166. 

A  translation  of  a  review  appearing  in  Wochenschrift  fur 
therapeutische  Hygiene,  1916. 

Ferponnes,  Mile.  Romain  Landry,  soldat 
aveugle.    Souvenirs  d'un  guide.     Paris,  1918. 

Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield.  Eyes  for  her 
blind.  Delineator,  New  York,  1918,  xciii,  no.  4, 
p.  10,  34,  36. 

.     The   first   time   after.     Everybody's 

Magazine,  New  York,  1918,  xxxix,  31-33. 

For  the  soldier  who  is  blinded.  Survey,  New 
York,  1917,  xxxix,  352-353. 

Analysis  of  the  program  of  re-education  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Ophthalmology  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

For  those  who  see  with  their  fingers.  How 
books  for  the  blind  are  manufactured  and 
what  they  mean  to  their  readers.  Scientific 
American,  New  York,  1918,  cxix,  226-227. 

A  description  of  the  Braille  system  and  of  Braille  type- 
writing and  printing. 

Fort,  E.  Les  aveugles  au  centre  de  reeducation. 
In  his:  Le  Centre  bayonnais  de  reeducation 
professionnelle  des  mutiles  de  la  guerre, 
Bayonne,  1917,  p.  43-49. 

This  is  the  same  as  Aveugles  (les)  au  centre  de  reeduca- 
tion. 


.     Les  blesses  aux  yeux  du  Centre  de 

Bayonne.      Journal   des   Soldats   Blesses   aux 
Yeux,  Paris,  1918,  no.  18,  p.  23-24. 


Freie  Fahrt  fur  die  Begleiter  der  in  der  Aus- 
bildung  befindlichen  Kriegsblinden  auf  den 
Gross-Berliner  Verkehrsanstalten.  Vom  Krieg 
zur  Friedensarbeit,  Berlin,  1917,  iii,  19. 

An  announcement  of  the  decision  of  the  transportation 
companies  of  Greater  Berlin  to  grant  free  transportation 
to  guides  accompanying  blinded  soldiers  to  and  from  re- 
education courses. 
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Frobenius,  Else.    Frauenhilfe  fur  kriegsblinde 
Akademiker.      Deutscher    Hilfsbund,    Berlin, 
1917,  ii,  750-751. 
An  appeal  to  women  to  volunteer  for  copying  scientific 

books  in  blind  script  for  the  Marburg  Institute  for  students 

blinded  in  the  war. 

FtiRSORGE  (die)  fiir  die  Kriegsblinden.  Fiirsorge 
fur  Kriegsteilnehmer,  Berlin,  1917,  iii,  25. 
Abstract  of  a  lecture  by  Mayer,  director  of  the  Wurttem- 
berg  Vocational  Advisory  Office  for  Disabled  Soldiers, 
forming  part  of  a  course  on  war  relief  in  Wurttemberg. 
The  speaker  emphasizes  the  importance  of  providing  books 
for  the  war  blind  to  improve  their  mental  condition.  In 
Wurttemberg  books  are  obtained  through  the  Nikolaus- 
pflege,  a  training  institute  for  the  blind,  at  Stuttgart;  the 
Wurttemberg  Association  of  the  Blind  has  a  reading  room 
with  periodicals  in  blind  script;  larger  works  may  be 
obtained  from  the  libraries  of  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  and 
Breslau.  The  Wurttemberg  Main  Committee  for  Disabled 
Soldiers  has  a  sub-committee  for  the  blind,  which  has  dis- 
tributed subsidies  amounting  to  about  12,000  marks. 
When  the  medical  treatment  has  been  completed,  the  men 
are  given  training  at  the  Nikolauspflege.  The  Vocational 
Advisory  Office  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  has  succeeded  in 
finding  employment  for  blind  in  industry,  in  occupations 
procuring  much  higher  earnings  than  the  traditional  trades 
for  the  blind.  A  number  of  men  have  been  enabled  to  take 
up  university  studies.  Others  have  been  trained  in  clerical 
work,  mainly  in  typewriting.  Former  peasants  are  re- 
turned to  the  land.  The  war  blind  of  Wurttemberg  have 
joined  the  German  Association  of  War  Blind;  most  of  them 
are  also  members  of  the  Wurttemberg  Association  of  Blind. 

G.,  H.  Ein  Lichthorer  fur  Blinde.  Hamburgische 
Lazarett-Zeilung,  1916,  no.  13,  p.  4-5. 
A  summary  of  a  report  read  by  Dr.  Paul  Lazarus  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Federated  Medical  Societies  of  Berlin,  of 
February  23,  1916,  on  his  experiments  with  an  apparatus 
intended  to  convey  light  impressions  to  the  blind  by  con- 
verting them  into  sound  through  the  use  of  the  electrical 
properties  of  selenium.  Dr.  Lazarus  demonstrated  the  use 
of  the  apparatus  on  a  blinded  soldier.  The  blind  distin- 
guishes not  only  the  direction  and  intensity  of  light,  but 
even  the  shape  of  objects. 

Gautier,  Emile.     Pour  les  aveugles.     Journal 
des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  26,  p.  1. 

^Gerhardt,  Ferdinand  von.    Aus  dem  Seelen- 

leben  des  Blinden.    Frankfurt  am  Main,  1916. 

A  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  blind. 

The  writer  defines  as  blind  all  those  who  are  unable  to 

read  ordinary  print  even  with  spectacles  or  a  magnifying 

glass. 


The  most  important  element  of  the  psychic  life  of  the 
blind  is  the  compensation  afforded  by  the  remaining  senses. 
This  compensation,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  is  spontaneous  in  the  case  of  the 
born  blind;  in  cases  of  acquired  blindness  a  considerable 
amount  of  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  blind  is  re- 
quired to  educate  the  senses.  In  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance for  the  orientation  of  the  blind  the  senses  are: 
hearing,  touch,  the  sense  of  temperature,  which  has  its 
seat  in  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  face  and  conveys 
impressions  from  objects  through  radiation,  and  the  sense 
of  smell.  The  author  entirely  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  a 
'sense  of  orientation'  or  a  'sense  of  distance',  peculiar  to 
the  blind. 

The  mental  processes  of  the  blind  are  fundamentally 
different  from  those  of  the  sighted  person.  While  the 
latter  obtains  at  first  sight  a  general  notion  of  objects  and 
persons  and  then  proceeds  to  analyze  them  in  detail,  the 
mind  of  the  blind  works  synthetically,  in  a  way  which  is 
to  some  extent  analogous  to  that  of  children,  forming 
general  notions  out  of  the  observation  of  a  number  of 
details.  The  mental  effort  required  on  the  part  of  the 
blind  is  therefore  much  more  intensive,  and  both  his  power 
of  observation  and  his  memory  become  much  more  acute. 
The  impressions  of  the  blind  regarding  the  persons  he 
meets  and  their  character  are  based  mainly  on  the  voice 
and  on  the  handshake.  A  questionnaire  published  by  the 
writer  on  the  importance  which  the  blind  attach  to  the 
latter  had  brought  him  answers  from  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  blind,  almost  all  of  which  contained  very  definite 
assertions  regarding  the  handshake  as  an  exact  reflection 
of  personal  character. 

The  general  prejudice  against  the  blind,  which  they 
realize  to  be  their  greatest  handicap  in  social  relations  and 
in  vocational  activities,  especially  in  higher  intellectual 
vocations,  has  developed  in  them  an  exaggerated  sensi- 
tiveness. They  hate  being  reminded  of  their  condition 
and  resent  even  the  word  'blind'  being  pronounced  in  their 
presence,  preferring  the  term  'non-seeing'.  There  is  a 
general  tendency  among  them  to  conceal  their  condition; 
and  a  great  part  of  their  intellectual  power  is  directed 
towards  asserting  self-dependence.  This  tendency  some- 
times assumes  the  character  of  a  bravado  and  may  lead 
to  dangerous  consequences.  In  general,  however,  the 
education  of  the  remaining  senses  and  the  strained  atten- 
tion to  details  enable  them  to  entertain  normal  social 
relations.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  still  con- 
serve a  perception  of  light  and  colors.  The  aesthetic 
notions  of  the  latter  class  are,  as  a  rule,  utilitarian,  bright 
colors  being  synonymous  with  the  beautiful  for  them; 
some  individuals,  however,  are  able  to  educate  a  very 
refined  taste  as  to  combinations  of  colors. 

The  prevailing  idea  of  the  special  musical  dispositions 
of  the  blind  is  erroneous.  The  interest  of  most  of  the  blind 
in  music  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  affords  them  an  enjoy- 
ment entirely  independent  of  vision  and  not  demanding 
any  assistance  of  sighted  persons,  besides  opening  up 
many  vocational  opportunities  to  them.     While  the  pro- 
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portion  of  gifted  musicians  is  not  larger  than  among  the 
sighted,  most  of  the  blind  achieve  satisfactory  results  in 
the  musical  field,  as  they  work,  on  the  average,  more  inten- 
sively than  the  sighted.  Their  interest  in  poetry,  or  rather 
in  rhymes,  is  likewise  explained  by  the  facility  of  memoriz- 
ing; the  self-concentration  which  is  peculiar  to  the  blind 
explains  their  predilection  for  lyrical  poetry;  most  of  the 
blind,  especially  of  the  born  blind  and  of  those  blinded  in 
early  youth,  have,  at  least  at  some  time  of  their  life,  tried 
to  express  their  emotions  and  thoughts  in  verses  and 
rhymes.  Some  of  the  blind  enjoy  the  process  of  modeling, 
but  only  very  exceptional  individuals  are  able  to  derive 
any  esthetic  pleasure  from  the  finished  sculpture  work. 

The  personal  character  of  the  blind  and  their  frame  of 
mind  show  great  individual  variations.  In  general,  the 
scarcity  of  external  impressions  results  in  self-concentra- 
tion, in  an  excessive  development  of  the  imagination  and 
emotional  life,  in  a  strong  disposition  to  transcendental 
thinking  and  in  an  interest  in  religious  and  mystic  ideas. 
The  inability  to  observe  the  expression  of  the  faces  of 
surrounding  people  makes  them  extremely  sensitive,  re- 
served and  distrustful.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  inclined 
to  think  of  sighted  persons  as  their  superiors  and  to  expect 
from  them  protection,  initiative  and  guidance;  they  appre- 
ciate above  all  receiving  a  stimulus  to  intellectual  activity, 
especially  in  the  form  of  reading  aloud. 

In  manual  trades,  the  blind  are  able  to  perform  all 
operations  where  the  lack  of  vision  can  be  compensated 
for  by  the  development  of  touch;  there  are  among  the 
blind  skilled  workers  in  weaving  of  all  kinds,  in  rope- 
making,  brush-making,  typewriting;  many  of  the  war 
blind  have  been  able  to  return  to  their  former  trades  as 
farmers,  gardeners,  carpenters,  masseurs,  etc.  Intellectual 
occupations  are  the  proper  field  of  the  blind ;  his  education, 
however,  requires  considerably  more  effort  than  that  of 
the  sighted;  and  his  memory,  in  particular,  must  be  much 
more  heavily  taxed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  blind  man 
who  completed  his  studies  and  is  already  pursuing  a  pro- 
fession. The  success  of  the  blind  is  therefore  much  more 
significant  than  is  usually  realized.  The  great  satisfaction 
afforded  the  blind  by  his  achievements  is,  however,  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  the  many  obstacles  erected  on  his 
way  by  the  state  and  by  society. 

The  blind  usually  show  an  astonishing  interest  in  tech- 
nical and  scientific  matters,  especially  in  astronomy,  fre- 
quently substituting  imagination  and  speculation  for  the 
lack  of  precise  observations.  Their  main  passions  are 
music,  poetry,  and  reading  aloud  by  a  person  whose  voice  is 
agreeable.  Their  longing  for  love  and  family  life  is  very 
strong;  there  is  a  tendency  to  marry  early. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  blind  have  visual 
dreams  has  been  much  debated.  The  born  blind  never 
have  any.  Those  who  became  blind  in  childhood  seem 
to  have  them  for  some  time,  but  the  images  gradually 
become  dim.  Those  blinded  in  mature  age  conserve  the 
clear  memory  of  visual  impressions  for  many  years  and 
undoubtedly  have  visual  dreams.  The  effect  of  these 
dreams  on  the  mind  of  the  blind  varies  according  to  indi- 


vidual temperament;  they  may  bring  him  some  satis- 
faction, or,  on  the  contrary,  revive  a  painful  realization 
of  his  condition. 

Gerhardt,  Ferdinand  von.  Sehubungen  in 
Blindenanstalten.  Die  Kriegsbeschadigtenfiir- 
sorge,  Berlin,  1917,  ii,  251-257. 

The  author  points  out  the  necessity  of  avoiding  stand- 
ardization in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Thus,  the  war 
blind  and  persons  blinded  by  accident  should  not  be 
treated  by  the  same  methods  as  the  born  blind;  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  the  greatest  effort  should  be  made  to 
utilize  and  develop  their  visual  memory.  In  the  case  of  the 
semi-blind,  who  though  unable  to  read  ordinary  print  even 
with  glasses,  still  have  certain  perceptions  of  light  and 
color,  the  remaining  vision  should  be  preserved  from 
atrophy  and  developed  by  exercise.  They  should  not  be 
absolutely  assimilated  to  the  completely  blind;  embossed 
pictures  for  their  use  should  conserve  the  original  color; 
they  should  not  be  left  in  the  dark,  as  their  ability  of 
orientation  is  less  developed  than  that  of  the  completely 
blind. 

Ginestous,  £tienne.  La  reeducation  du  soldat 
aveugle.  Progres  Medical,  Paris,  1918,  no.  23, 
p.  199-202. 

Summary  of  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  rehabili- 
tation of  blinded  soldiers  in  France,  mainly  with  regard 
to  the  ophthalmologist's  part. 

Re-education  should  start  at  the  earliest  moment.  A 
circular  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Sanitary 
Service  has  prescribed  the  creation  of  small  shops  at  the 
ophthalmologic  centers.  Work  in  these  shops  has  given 
remarkable  results.  Of  the  author's  patients,  at  Angers, 
all  recovered  in  a  few  hours  the  ability  to  write  in  ordinary 
script  with  the  help  of  a  'hand-guide'.  When  leaving  the 
hospital,  all  were  able  to  read  and  write  Braille,  and  had 
also  started  training  in  easy  manual  work,  such  as  carpet 
making.  Results  have  been  equally  encouraging  at 
Bordeaux. 

While  the  real  vocational  training  is  being  given  at 
the  special  schools,  the  physician's  moral  part  remains 
very  important.  The  program  of  the  schools  must  include 
Braille  which  has  not  been  supplanted  by  the  different 
systems  proposed  to  take  its  place,  such  as  Mulot's  system 
or  that  of  Louis  Roya,  which  is  based  on  the  use  of  nine 
dots,  and  of  which  Cantonnet's  method  is  a  faithful  copy. 
Even  men  of  a  very  rudimentary  education  will  find 
advantage  in  Braille  reading;  at  the  Bordeaux  school  two 
illiterates  are  learning  Braille  and  making  progress.  It 
is  not  true  that  manual  work  by  hardening  the  skin  dulls 
its  sensibility  and  interferes  with  finger  reading.  General 
instruction  is  also  very  important  for  the  blind,  whatever 
his  former  education  might  be. 

In  selecting  a  trade,  two  conditions  must  be  observed: 
the  apprenticeship   must   be   easy   and   the   trade   must 
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procure  sufficient  earnings.  The  blind  should  learn  at 
least  two  trades.  The  traditional  trades — brush-making, 
chair-making,  basketry — are  easy  to  learn,  but  cannot 
support  the  man.  The  author  quotes  Mme.  Crova,  from 
the  Journal  des  Aveugles,  who  asserts  that  brush-making, 
in  particular,  has  been  unreasonably  overcrowded;  chair- 
caning  and  strawing  are  not  remunerative;  basketry 
should  be  given  more  attention.  The  author  points  at  the 
experience  of  the  Ecole  de  Reuilly  and  other  schools  in 
introducing  new  trades  for  the  blind,  such  as  cobbling, 
cooperage,  piano  tuning,  machine  fitting,  glass  grinding, 
and  so  on.  Re-education  in  agriculture  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  Trappists  at  Sept-Fons  (Department  of  Allier); 
garden  work  is  done  at  the  Chartres  school  directed  by 
Dr.  Cosse. 

It  is  important  that  the  blind  man  be  employed.  His 
wages  must  be  kept  high  enough  to  permit  him  to  live  by 
his  work,  but  should  be  based  upon  his  competency  alone, 
as  the  greatest  danger  for  the  blind  is  mendicancy,  no 
matter  whether  open  or  disguised. 

Ginestous,  Etienne.     Le  soldat  aveugle.     La 
reeducation    de    l'ecriture    par    la    'Tablette 
Verdon'.    Progres  Medical,  Paris,  1917,  no.  21, 
p.  176-177. 
Description  of  the  Tablette   Verdon,  a  'hand-guide'  to 

help  the  blind  in  ordinary  writing. 

Ginestous,  Etienne,  and  Charles  Dominique. 

La    premiere    education    du    soldat   aveugle. 

Progres  Medical,  Paris,  1916,  no.  20,  p.  199-201. 

While  vocational  training  of  the  blinded  soldier  must  be 
left  to  special  institutions,  the  re-education  of  his  senses 
should  be  started  at  the  earliest  moment,  at  the  ophthal- 
mologic center.  He  should  be  taught  to  guide  himself,  to 
avoid  obstacles,  to  do  without  help  of  others.  The  sense 
of  touch  especially  must  be  developed.  At  the  Angers 
Hospital,  the  man  is  supplied  with  embossed  geometric 
figures  and  taught  to  distinguish  the  square,  the  triangle, 
the  cube,  etc.  The  next  step  is  the  study  of  Braille  reading; 
the  method  adopted  at  Angers  is  to  place  on  a  table  em- 
bossed letters  of  the  ordinary  alphabet,  and  on  the  top 
of  each  of  them  the  corresponding  Braille  sign.  Charles 
Dominique  devised  an  analogous  method  to  teach  the 
man  Braille  writing,  at  the  same  time  as  he  is  being  trained 
in  ordinary  writing. 

Gioli,  G.  Bartolommei.  Comitate  di  assistenza 
dei  feriti  agli  occhi  in  guerra.  In:  Federa- 
zione  Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai 
Militari  Ceichi,  Storpi,  Mutilati.  L'opera 
svolta  in  Italia,  MCMXV-MCMXVIII, 
Roma,  1918,  p.  97-120. 

Report  on  the  work  done  for  blind  soldiers  in  Florence. 

The  local  committee  of  assistance  to  soldiers  wounded 

in  the  eyes  founded,  in  July,   1915,  the  first  territorial 


ophthalmologic  hospital  in  Italy  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
1916,  the  Convalescent  Home  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  which 
is  the  first  re-educational  institution  for  the  blind  in  Italy. 
This  institution,  which  was  at  first  located  in  the  city,  was 
later  transferred  to  a  mansion  in  the  suburbs;  it  can 
accommodate  forty  men. 

The  author  condemns  the  tendency,  which  is  prevailing 
in  Italy,  to  create  a  large  number  of  small  institutions,  and 
advocates  the  concentration  of  the  war  blind  in  a  limited 
number  of  large  institutes.  For  the  re-education  of  the 
blinded  soldiers  new  methods  have  been  devised,  different 
both  from  those  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  born  blind 
and  from  those  adopted  in  the  re-education  of  soldiers 
otherwise  disabled.  Unlike  the  latter,  the  blinded  soldier 
requires  not  merely  vocational  re-education,  but  complete 
moral  and  mental  readaptation.  While  vocational 
training  proper  is  easier  to  be  acquired  by  the  blinded 
soldier  than  by  the  born  blind,  his  mental  readaptation  is 
a  complex  problem  and  requires,  in  the  first  place,  persua- 
sion and  moral  influence;  unreasonable  sympathy  and 
coddling  should  especially  be  avoided. 

The  early  period  of  blindness  and  the  psychical  influence 
received  during  it  are  of  decisive  effect  upon  the  man's 
future.  What  is  needed  is  to  prepare  the  man  for  a  return 
to  his  former  surroundings  as  a  self-respecting  man  confi- 
dent in  the  opportunities  open  to  him.  To  be  able  to  serve 
this  end  effectively,  the  re-educational  institution  should 
protect  the  pupils  against  any  external  influences  which  it 
cannot  control.  The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  visit 
the  institution  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  volunteer 
workers  should  be  carefully  selected,  but  women  workers 
should  not  be  altogether  debarred,  as  is  sometimes  pro- 
posed. As  the  object  is  to  restore  the  men  to  normal  life, 
they  should  be  enabled  to  be  in  touch  with  people  of  both 
sexes  and  of  different  conditions. 

The  choice  of  the  trade  at  the  Florence  Home  is  directed 
by  two  considerations:  the  work  must  be  such  as  the  man 
is  able  to  perform  without  the  aid  of  a  sighted  person,  and 
such  as  can  be  pursued  advantageously  at  the  place  of  his 
future  residence.  As  the  large  majority  of  the  men  are 
peasants,  instruction  is  given  mainly  in  rural  trades: 
basket-making,  broom-making,  making  of  oil  strainers, 
seating  of  chairs,  rope-making,  feather-work,  making  of 
covers  for  demijohns,  etc.;  farm  work,  under  the  direction 
of  a  blind  instructor,  is  also  taught,  and  it  is  intended 
greatly  to  develop  this  branch.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
men  have  been  trained  in  carpentry,  bookbinding,  ac- 
counting, as  well  as  in  mat-making  and  making  of  fishing 
nets.  It  is  intended  to  start  classes  in  brush-making, 
knitting,  and  tinsmithing.  Most  of  the  men  take  two  trades 
or  more.  All,  except  the  hopelessly  illiterate,  are  com- 
pelled to  learn  Braille;  there  are  also  exercises  in  type- 
writing and  in  ordinary  writing.  Most  of  the  men  play 
the  guitar,  the  mandolin,  the  accordeon,  or  the  clarinet, 
but  only  those  showing  real  musical  dispositions  are  given 
piano  lessons,  mostly  as  a  preparation  for  organ  playing. 

Up  to  March  31,  1918,  146  men  had  been  admitted  to 
the  institution;    of  these,  65  had  learned  basket-making, 
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and  66,  broom-making;  86  had  received  instruction  in 
Braille,  and  65  in  typewriting;  59  had  completed  their 
training  and  left  the  institution;  37  had  left  before  com- 
pleting the  training. 

The  men  receive  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts, in  addition  to  a  fixed  daily  wage.  When  leaving  the 
school,  they  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  tools. 

While  most  of  the  pupils  come  to  the  institution  directly 
from  the  hospital,  the  institution  endeavors  to  reach, 
through  special  inspectors,  all  blinded  soldiers  of  the 
province  who  left  the  hospital  for  their  homes  and  to 
induce  them  to  apply  for  re-education.  The  same  in- 
spectors are  to  function  as  agents  of  the  after-care  service 
which  it  is  proposed  to  organize.  It  is  planned  also  to 
start  the  publication  in  Braille  of  a  series  of  popular  books 
and  of  a  weekly  journal. 

A  special  section  for  officers  has  been  established,  where 
instruction  is  given  in  Braille,  typewriting,  stenography, 
music,  foreign  languages,  accounting,  agriculture,  etc. 

Gobbi,  A.  Per  la  rieducazione  professionale  dei 
ciechi  e  dei  mutilati.  Cultura  Popolare,  Mi- 
lano,  1915,  v,  814-815. 

General  considerations  on  the  re-education  of  disabled 
soldiers.  In  the  case  of  the  blinded  the  difficulties  will  be 
particularly  serious;  for  most  of  them,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  study  music  or  even  to  train  in  piano  tuning.  Some 
of  the  standard  trades  for  the  blind  are  advised,  though 
none  of  these  is  likely  to  offer  returns  sufficient  for  main- 
tenance. 

Golf  for  the  blind.  St.  Dunstan's  Review, 
London,  1918,  iii,  no.  26,  p.  19. 

Green,  Harry.  Stepping  stones  in  a  blinded 
soldier's  training.  St.  Dunstan's  Review, 
London,  1918,  ii,  no.  23,  p.  9. 

Grempe,  P.  M.  Kriegsblinde  und  Schwer- 
beschadigte  an  Maschinen.  Fiirsorge  fur 
Kriegsteilnehmer ,  Berlin,  1917,  iii,  161-162. 

A  description  of  the  employment  of  war  blind  in  factory 
work  at  the  Siemens-Schuckert  electrical  plant. 

Grosz,     von.       Die    Kriegsblindenfiirsorge     in 

Ungarn.     Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augen- 

heilkunde,  Stuttgart,  1916,  lvii,  173-174. 

Report  on  the  care  for  blinded  soldiers  in  Hungary. 

At  a  conference  called  by  Premier  Tisza  in  February, 

1915,  and  attended  by  representatives  of  civil  and  military 

authorities,  of  the  Commission  of  War  Relief,  of  the  Red 

Cross,  and  of  the  State  Association  for  the  Care  of  the 

Blind,  a  commission  was  created  for  the  care  of  war  blind. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the  number  of  blinded 

men  recorded  was  about  100  a  year  (Austria  showed  the 


same  numbers).  A  national  endowment  of  two  million 
crowns  was  created  in  Hungary,  and  one  with  the  same 
capital  in  Austria.  The  training  starts  while  the  men  are 
at  the  hospital.  On  November  1,  1915,  the  care  of  the 
war  blind  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  newly  created  Royal 
Hungarian  Department  for  Disabled  Soldiers.  A  special 
institution  for  war  blind  was  established  at  the  State 
Institute  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  the  war  blind  are 
under  an  entirely  separate  administration.  One  hundred 
sixty-two  men  have  been  admitted  and  one  hundred 
fifty-two  have  completed  their  instruction;  the  duration 
of  the  course  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is  eight 
months,  that  of  the  trade  training  about  twelve  months. 
Forty-two  of  the  men  have  learned  basketry;  sixty-six, 
brush-making;  two,  telephone  operating;  seven  are  work- 
ing in  a  munition  plant.  Several  blind  officers  have  taken 
the  professions  of  lawyer,  physician,  chaplain,  teacher  for 
blind.  It  is  planned  to  assign  to  every  war  blind  an  indi- 
vidual guardian. 

Hare,  James  H.     Training  for  blind  soldiers. 
Leslie's   Illustrated    Weekly   Newspaper,    New 
York,  1915,  cxxi,  315. 
Impressions  of  a  visit  to  St.  Dunstan's. 

Harris,  Matthew.  The  Double  duty  finger 
guild.  American  Machinist,  New  York,  1918, 
xlviii,  290-291. 

Hayes,  Charles  B.  Report  on  the  work  of  the 
Blind  relief  corps  of  the  Special  aid  society.  In : 
Special  Aid  Society.  Massachusetts  Branch. 
Bulletin,  Boston,  1918,  no.  2,  p.  22-24. 

A  special  committee  was  formed,  in  the  spring  of  1917, 
by  the  Special  Aid  Society  for  American  Preparedness,  to 
train  workers  for  the  care  of  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors. 
A  five  weeks'  course  was  started,  comprising  lectures  on 
Learning  How  to  be  Blind,  Relation  of  Blind  to  Seeing, 
Amusements  and  Employment  for  the  Blind,  and  Re- 
sources offered  in  the  state  for  Aiding  the  Blind,  four 
lessons  in  Braille  writing  and  visits  to  the  shops  conducted 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  by 
the  Perkins  Institution.  During  the  year  almost  two 
hundred  women  have  taken  the  course  and  eighty  of  them 
have  enrolled  in  the  Special  Aid  Blind  Relief  Corps,  which 
is  working  for  the  care  of  the  blind  and  will  help  in  carrying 
out  the  national  program  of  re-education  of  the  war  blind. 

Helys,  M.    La  reeducation  et  le  placement  des 

mutiles  et  des  aveugles  de  la  guerre.    Le  Corres- 

pondant,  Paris,  1916,  lxxxviii,  1083-1100. 

A  description  of  the   work  done  by   the   Association 

Valentin   Haiiy   (selling  agency,   follow-up  work,   Braille 

library,  trade  training),  the  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  the 

Reuilly  school,  and  the  Braille  printing  office  created  by 

Miss  Alice  Getty. 
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Herbaut,  O.  Ecole  de  la  Rue  Paul  (Marseille). 
Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris, 
1918,  no.  18,  p.  21-23. 

The  school  was  opened  on  July  1,  1916.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1918,  there  were  sixteen  pupils  in  attendance,  and 
sixteen  had  completed  their  training.  The  trades  taught 
are  brush-making,  seating  of  chairs,  and  piano  tuning. 
Most  of  the  men  learn  Braille  and  typewriting. 

Herriot,  Edouard.  II  faut  creer  et  multiplier 
les  biblotheques  pour  aveugles.  In  his:  Agir, 
Paris,  1917,  p.  97-102. 

An  appeal  for  the  creation  of  Braille  printing  shops, 
with  the  use  of  the  Vaughan  press. 

.     Pour  les  soldats  aveugles.     In  his: 


Agir,  Paris,  1917,  p.  92-96. 

Description  of  the  Reuilly  school. 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper.  Light  for  the 
men  blinded  in  battle.  Evening  Post,  New 
York,  May  14,  1918. 

A  sketch  of  the  work  accomplished  in  France  by  the 
New  York  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in  Battle.  The 
French  branch  of  the  Committee,  Le  Comite  Franco- 
Americain  pour  les  Aveugles  de  la  Guerre,  created  in  1915, 
comes  in  touch  with  the  blinded  soldiers  while  they  are 
still  in  the  hospitals,  in  Paris  or  in  other  cities,  and  later 
directs  their  training.  In  March,  1916,  the  Committee 
established  the  Phare  de  France,  in  Paris.  Here  every  man 
takes  a  course  in  Braille,  in  typewriting,  and  in  the  French 
language;  an  optional  course  may  be  taken  in  a  foreign 
language,  in  commerce,  or  in  Braille  shorthand.  The 
manual  trades  taught  are  knitting,  weaving,  Swedish 
massage,  modeling,  basketry,  farm  work;  pupils  taking 
commercial  courses  are  encouraged  to  train  in  the  use  of 
the  dictaphone.  Several  pupils  from  the  pottery  depart- 
ment were  admitted  to  the  Sevres  factory,  and,  to  accom- 
modate them,  the  Phare  de  Sevres  was  opened  in  January, 
1918,  as  a  branch  of  the  Phare  de  France.  The  printing 
department  has  the  first  Braille  electric  printing  press  used 
in  France;  it  publishes  La  Lumiere,  the  magazine  of  the 
house,  which  appears  twice  a  month,  and  has  printed  a 
number  of  books;   printing  of  music  has  also  been  started. 

Hilfe  fiir  Augenbeschadigte.  Hamburgische 
Lazarett-Zeitung,  1915,  no.  4,  p.  6. 

Hilfsverein  fiir  Blinde  in  der  Provinz  Sachsen 
und  Anhalt.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kriippelfiirsorge, 
Leipzig,  1917,  x,  318. 

Appeal  for  help  from  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Blind  in  the  province  of  Saxony  and  in  Anhalt. 


Hochschulbucherei,  Studienanstalt  und  Aus- 

kunftsstelle    fiir    blinde    Studierende    E.  V. 

Deutscher  Hilfsbund,  Berlin,  1917,  ii,  187-188. 

Note  on  the  institution  for  blinded  students  created  at 
Marburg  in  March,  1917. 

Hohenemser,    R.      Kriegshilfe   fur   Erblindete. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Kriippelfiirsorge,  Leipzig,  1915, 

viii,  280-285. 

It  has  been  possible,  in  Germany,  to  utilize  for  the  care 
of  the  war  blind  the  institutions  that  existed  before  the 
war,  and  their  experience.  Institutes  for  the  blind  had 
been  in  existence  in  every  Prussian  province  and  in  nearly 
every  other  state;  in  Prussia  and  some  other  states  insti- 
tutional care  had  been  obligatory  for  blind  children.  The 
institutes  gave  elementary  instruction,  with  the  aid  of 
Braille,  and  instruction  in  some  trade,  and  supervised  and 
supported  the  graduates.  The  special  trades  for  the  blind 
are  chair-making,  basketry,  brush-making,  rope-making, 
piano  tuning,  etc.  The  common  idea  of  the  special  dis- 
position of  the  blind  to  music  is  erroneous,  and  music  as  a 
vocation  should  be  only  exceptionally  chosen.  Successful 
experiments  have  been  made  with  massage,  clerical  work, 
and  telephone  operating.  Professional  work,  as  teacher, 
clergyman,  journalist,  speaker  or  scientist,  is  possible  for 
the  blind. 

Moral  influence  at  the  early  stage  of  blindness  is  of 
first  importance.  Every  case  should  be  treated  indi- 
vidually. The  hope  of  a  partial  recovery  of  vision  may  be 
entertained  at  first,  but  a  time  comes  when  it  begins  to 
paralyze  the  man's  energy  rather  than  stimulate  it.  While 
yet  at  the  hospital,  the  man  should  be  taught  to  orientate 
himself,  to  attend  to  his  own  needs,  to  read  Braille,  to 
operate  a  typewriter,  etc. 

The  trade  of  the  blinded  should  be  as  closely  allied  to 
his  former  trade  as  possible.  The  question  of  the  place  of 
training,  whether  in  the  institution  or  at  home,  should  be 
decided  according  to  individual  circumstances. 

The  author  protests  against  the  demoralizing  activities 
of  self-appointed  advisers  to  the  blind  and  against  the 
sometimes  unintelligent  use  of  funds  collected  for  the 
blind. 

Holt,  Hamilton.    Four  English  hospitals.    In- 
dependent,   New   York,    1918,   xcvi,    320-321, 
334-335. 
Contains  a  description  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

Holt,  Winifred.     The  Lighthouse  for  blinded 
soldiers.  Survey,  New  York,  1916,  xxxvii,  43-44. 

The  author,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Committee  for  Men 
Blinded  in  Battle,  describes  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  France,  the  creation  of  the  Phare  de  Bordeaux, 
and  the  work  of  the  Phare  de  France. 
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Hopital  temporaire  Saint-Joseph  (Dijon). 
See  Ecole  de  Dijon. 

Hospice  Saint  Victor  a  Amiens. 
See  Ecole  d 'Amiens. 

House  (the)  of  hope.  What  you  can  do  for  the 
blind.  Braille  Review,  London,  1916,  xiv,  no.  6, 
p.  5-7. 

How  Braille  is  produced.  St.  Dunstan's  Review, 
London,  1918,  ii,  no.  18,  p.  25-26. 

How  it  feels  when  the  light  goes  out;  by  a  French 
soldier.  Translated  from  the  Braille  by  Harry 
Kurz.  Independent,  New  York,  1917,  xci, 
319-320. 

Hunde  als  Blindenfreunde.  Zeitschrift  fur 
Kriippelfiirsorge,  Leipzig,  1917,  x,  318-319. 

Description  of  the  experiments  made  at  one  of  the 
Munich  military  hospitals  in  training  dogs  as  guides  for 
the  blind. 

Hyan,  Hans.  Des  Kriegsblinden  Fiihrer.  Ftir- 
sorge  fur  Kriegsleilnehmer ,  Berlin,  1918,  iv,  4-5. 

A  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  training  dogs  as  guides 
for  the  war  blind. 

Icard,  Renaud.  Eclaircissements  sur  les  aveu- 
gles.    Paris,  1917.    2.  edition. 

A  popular  pamphlet  on  blindness  and  the  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  the  blind.  The  author  points  out  the 
importance  of  the  compensation  afforded  by  the  remaining 
senses  for  the  loss  of  vision,  and  especially  that  of  the 
immaterial  'sense  of  surroundings',  which  develops  with 
the  blind  and  helps  them  to  feel  obstacles  at  a  distance  by 
intuition.  The  blind  are  therefore  not  only  not  necessarily 
inferior  mentally  to  the  sighted,  but  may  in  many  respects 
be  superior.  The  duty  of  the  public  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  assume  a  new  attitude  towards  the  blind.  One  should 
become  master  of  his  emotion  when  facing  the  blind,  and 
must  overcome  the  traditional  prejudice  against  them  as 
being  unable  to  work;  owing  to  this  prejudice,  even  the 
war  blind  have  been  condemned  to  crowd  into  the  few 
special  trades  for  which  they  were  by  tradition  considered 
eligible.  The  blind  are  not  inferior  to  the  sighted  in  the 
quality  of  the  work,  but  only  in  speed.  Sympathy  towards 
the  blind  should  be  intelligent,  without  any  manifestation 
of  superiority,  and  help  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  hurt  the  feeling  of  independence.  The  blind  man 
should  be  protected  against  physical  decay,  by  inducing 
him  to  walk  and  teaching  him  physical  exercises,  games, 
etc.;  he  should  be  given  general  education  as  a  normal  man; 


in  marriage,  his  choice  should  be  guided,  so  as  to  protect 
him  from  exploitation.  Finally,  the  general  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  problems  of  the  blind  should  be  furthered. 

Industrie  (1')  electrique  fournit  du  travail  aux 
soldats  aveugles.  Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris, 
1918,  ii,  no.  22,  p.  2-3. 

Note  on  the  shops  opened  by  the  Thomson-Houston 
Company,  at  its  plant  at  Neuilly  sur  Marne,  to  provide 
training  for  blinded  soldiers  in  the  winding  of  coils  for 
armatures. 

Instrument  (an)  for  reading  ink-print.  Braille 
Review,  London,  1915,  xiii,  no.  4,  p.  12. 

Inter-Allied  exhibition  and  conference  on  the 
after-care  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  St. 
Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918,  ii,  no.  23,  p. 
10-11. 

Description  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  section  at  the  London 
exhibition  of  May,  1918. 

Irwin,  Will.  Flashes  from  the  war  zone. 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia,  1916, 
clxxxix,  no.  3,  p.  12. 

Istituti  (gli)  di  rieducazione  dei  ciechi.  In :  Fede- 
razione  Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza 
ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati.  L'opera 
svolta  in  Italia,  MCMXV-MCMXVIII, 
Roma,  1918,  p.  248-252. 

A  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  Rome  Institute  for 
blinded  soldiers. 

The  Institute  was  founded  in  October,  1915;  the  first 
classes  opened  were  those  in  Braille,  elementary  education, 
typewriting,  bookbinding,  basket-making,  brush-making, 
broom-making.  Since  July,  1916,  the  school  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Augusto  Romagnoli.  New 
trades  have  been  added,  such  as  carpentry,  upholstering, 
farm  work,  poultry  raising,  wood-turning  and  polishing, 
cabinet  work,  harness-making,  massage.  One  man  has 
been  learning  decorative  sculpture.  Those  whose  physical 
strength  has  been  generally  impaired  are  taught  feminine 
trades,  such  as  the  making  of  flowers,  small  nets,  scarfs, 
etc.  Some  of  the  men  are  given  individual  lessons  in  lan- 
guages, literature,  music. 

Up  to  March,  1918,  seventy-four  had  been  admitted, 
of  whom  eighteen  had  graduated. 

Istituto    dei    ciechi    di    Milano.      Rassegna   di 
Assicurazioni    e    Previdenza    Sociale,    Roma, 
1916,  iii,  581-582. 
An  announcement  of  the  opening,  in  March  1916,  of  a 

blinded  soldiers'  section  at  the  Milan   Institute  for  the 
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Blind.  Courses  in  massage  and  harness-making  were  the 
first  to  be  started,  while  training  in  garden  work  and  in 
poultry  and  rabbit  raising  was  planned. 

ISTITUTO  DI   RlEDUCAZIONE  DEI  ClECHI  A  VlLLA 

Aldobrandini.     Prima  esposizione  dei  lavori 
eseguiti  dai  militari  ciechi.    Catalogo. 

See:  Opera  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi, 
Mutilati.  Prima  esposizione  dei  lavori  eseguiti  dai  militari 
ciechi.    Catalogo. 

Istituto  (1')  di  Salerno.  Bollettino  della  Federa- 
zione  Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai 
Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati,  Roma,  1917, 
ii,  163. 

Report  on  the  formation  of  a  committee  at  Salerno  for 
the  establishment  of  an  institute  for  blinded  soldiers. 

Istituto  Londinese  di  San  Dunstano  per  soldati 
e  marinai  ciechi.  Rassegna  di  Assicurazioni  e 
Providenza  Sociale,  Roma,  1916,  iii,  1504-1507. 

A  summary  of  the  first  annual  report  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel. 

Istituto  (1')  pei  ciechi  di  guerra  della  provincia 
di  Salerno.  Bollettino  della  Federazione  Nazio- 
nale dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari 
Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati,  Roma,  1917,  ii,  217. 
An  announcement  of  the  organization  of  a  provincial 

Institute  for  the  re-education  of  war  blind  at  Salerno, 

under  the  direction  of  Professor  Carucci. 

Journal  (un)  quotidien  en  Braille.    Journal  des 
Mutiles,   Reformes  et   Victimes  de  la  Guerre, 
Paris,  1917,  ii,  no.  45,  p.  3. 
An  appeal  for  the  creation  of  a  daily  journal  in  Braille. 

Joy  in  life  for  the  blind.  Self-confidence  restored 
to  the  soldier  patients  in  General  Hospital 
7,  near  Baltimore.  Dancing  as  an  aid  in  over- 
coming awkwardness  and  diffidence.  New 
York  Times,  January  26,  1919,  Magazine  sec- 
tion, p.  3,  11. 

Junka,  Paul,  pseud. 

See  Ferponnes,  Mile. 

Kelly,   Virginia.     War  work  for   the   blind. 

Maryland    Psychiatric    Quarterly,    Baltimore, 

1918,  viii,  19-23. 

A  description  of  the  activities  of  the  American-British- 
French-Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief  Fund,  the  Double 
Duty  Finger  Guild,  and  St.  Dunstan's,  and  an  analysis 


of  the  program  of  re-education  submitted  to  the  Surgeon 
General  in  October,  1917,  by  the  Conference  of  ophthal- 
mologists. 

Kennedy,  Arthur.  Fencing  tournaments  for 
blind  men.  Scientific  American,  New  York, 
1916,  cxiv,  355. 

Description   of   fencing   as   taught   to   blind   men   by 
George  Dubois  in  Paris. 

Kennedy,  Joan.  The  'sixth  sense.'  Beacon, 
London,  1917,  i,  no.  3,  p.  4-5. 

.  Yesterday  and  today  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's.   Beacon,  London,  1917,  i,  no.  1,  p.  3-5. 

.     .     Outlook   for    the    Blind, 


Columbus,  1917,  x,  118-119. 
Reprinted  from  Beacon,  January,  1917. 

Kennion,  T.  Alfred.  'Dowsing'  by  the  blind. 
St.  Dimstans  Review,  London,  1918,  iii,  no.  25, 
p.  24. 

Keogh,  Sir  Alfred.    The  after-care  of  the  blind. 
In  his:    Treatment  of  the  disabled.     Recalled 
to  Life,  London,  1917,  i,  30-36. 
Description  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

Kessler,  Cora  Parsons.  Eugene  Brieux  tells 
what  we  can  do  for  soldier  blind.  Public 
Ledger,  Philadelphia,  August  12,  1917,  Maga- 
zine section,  p.  16. 

Kirchberg,  F.  Die  Blindenmassage.  Miin- 
chener  medizinische  Wochenschrift,  1915,  lxii, 
1356-1357. 

The  author,  who  is  director  of  the  Berlin  Hospital  for 
Massage  Treatment,  warns  against  inducing  blinded 
soldiers  to  take  massage  as  an  occupation.  Only  the 
educated  can  be  trained  well  in  massage,  but  this  would 
not  assure  gainful  work  even  to  them.  The  advocacy  of 
massage  as  a  trade  for  the  blind  is  usually  based  upon  the 
experience  of  Japan.  However,  the  success  obtained  in 
that  country  has  been  due  to  special  conditions.  General 
massage  has  been  very  popular  in  Japan  for  several  cen- 
turies as  part  of  physical  culture,  while  in  Germany  its 
practice  is  exceptional.  Here  it  is  essentially  therapeutic 
and  local  and  must  be  combined  with  rational  active  and 
passive  gymnastics.  The  blind  would  therefore  be  un- 
stated as  masseurs.  Moreover,  there  always  has  been  an 
over-supply  of  masseurs  in  Germany  and  their  earnings 
have  been  poor.  The  assumption  that  the  blind  masseur 
is  superior  to  the  sighted  with  regard  to  fineness  of  touch 
is  unfounded. 
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Knopf,  S.  Adolphus.  Blinded  soldiers  as  mas- 
seurs in  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers. 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Concord,  1918,  lxxx,  no. 
169,  p.  111-116. 

Paper  read  before  the  conference  on  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Wounded  arranged  by  the  Academy. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  massage  as  a  profession  for 
blinded  soldiers.  He  refers  to  the  experience  of  Japan  with 
blind  masseurs,  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  several  promi- 
nent physicians  and  surgeons  in  support  of  his  thesis. 
Brigadier  General  Alfred  E.  Bradley  points  at  the  success- 
ful training  of  blinded  men  as  masseurs  at  St.  Dunstan's. 
Blinded  soldiers,  however,  should  not  be  regarded  as  the 
only  source  of  supply  for  masseurs,  as  the  experience  of  the 
French  and  English  has  been  that  for  about  every  thousand 
men  wounded  there  will  be  only  three  men  blinded,  and 
of  these  only  a  small  portion  will  be  suitable  as  masseurs. 
Professor  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Dr.  Thomas  McCrae,  Dr. 
Edward  O.  Otis,  Dr.  David  R.  Lyman,  Major  Fred  H. 
Albee,  support  the  plan  of  teaching  the  blinded  men 
massage.  The  author  indicates  that  the  demand  for 
masseurs  will  increase  as  massotherapy  will  become  more 
popular  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  already  a  dearth 
of  expert  masseurs,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  immigration 
from  Scandinavian  countries. 

At  the  same  conference,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Bordley  made  an  address  on  the  work  done  at  the  U.  S. 
Base  Hospital  No.  7,  in  Baltimore;  the  institution  has 
already  twenty  inmates  (sailors  and  soldiers);  among  the 
occupations  it  was  planned  to  teach  them  was  the  making 
of  small  armatures,  spark  plugs  and  so  forth;  teaching  of 
massage  had  also  been  included  in  the  program. 

.     .     Philadelphia,  1918. 


Reprinted  from  Annals   of  the   American   Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  November  1918. 

.      .      Medical    Record,    New 


York,  1918,  xciv,  709-711. 

Same  as  above. 

K6NIGLICHE   BLINDENANSTALT  IN   BERLIN-STEG- 

litz.  Kriegstagung  der  deutschen  Blindenan- 
stalten  am  25.  Marz  1916.  Klinische  Monats- 
bldtter  fur  Augenheilkunde,  Stuttgart,  1916, 
lvii,  176-178. 

Minutes  of  discussions  at  the  war  conference  of  the 
German  institutes  for  the  blind,  on  March  25,  1916;  the 
reports  read  were  on  'An  Ophthalmologist's  Experience 
and  Considerations  on  War  Blind'  (Professor  Utthoff), 
on  'The  Training  and  Vocational  Activities  of  the  War 
Blind'  (Merle),  and  on  'The  Legal  Status  of  the  War 
Blind'  (Gerhardt). 


Korbflechterei  (die)  und  unsere  Kriegsblin- 
den.  Zeitschrift  fur  Kriippelfiirsorge,  Leipzig, 
1917,  x,  317-318. 

A  note  on  basketry  as  a  home  industry  for  blinded 
soldiers.  The  principal  centers  of  the  industry  before  the 
war  were  in  Bavaria,  with  the  leading  technical  school  at 
Lichtenfels.  This  school  has  a  special  four  months'  course 
for  war  blind.  The  demand  for  articles  of  all  grades  and 
types,  though  domestic  only  during  the  war,  is  considerable. 

Kriegsblinden-Erholungsheim  (das)  in  Cun- 
nersdorf.  Zeitschrift  fur  Kriippelfiirsorge,  Leip- 
zig, 1917,  x, 340-341. 

Inauguration  of  a  convalescence  home  for  blinded 
soldiers  at  Cunnersdorf. 

Kriegsblindenfursorge.  Korrespondenz  fur 
Kriegswohlfahrtspflege,  Berlin,  1916,  ii,  74. 
Note  on  the  training  of  war  blind  in  factory  work  at  the 
Rheinische  Metallwaren-  und  Maschinenfabrik,  in  Dussel- 
dorf.  The  men  do  filing,  thread-cutting,  and  gauge-testing, 
and  are  already  as  efficient  as  sighted  workers,  earning 
from  five  to  six  marks  a  day.    They  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

Kriegsblindenfursorge.     Mitteilungen  des  k. 

k.  Ministeriums  des  Innern  iiber  Fiirsorge  fur 

Kriegsbeschddigte,  Wien,  1915,  no.  5,  p.  56-60. 

Reports  on  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Austrian  National  Fund  for  War  Blind  and  on  the 
first  measures  taken  to  organize  its  activities. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  October  21,  1915, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  its  president,  outlined  a 
general  program  of  its  work.  The  object  of  the  fund  was 
declared  to  be  mainly  to  supplement  the  work  of  local 
organizations  by  promoting  undertakings  of  a  general 
character  that  must  be  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  settlement  of  blinded  soldiers  on  the 
land,  the  development  of  libraries  for  the  blind,  the  pub- 
lication of  books  and  periodicals  in  blind  script,  and  so  on. 
Among  the  general  principles  of  the  care  for  blinded  sol- 
diers adopted  by  the  Board  the  most  important  were  the 
following:  the  men  should  receive  training  in  their  home 
provinces,  whenever  appropriate  institutions  are  available; 
residence  in  institutions  should  be  considered  only  tempo- 
rary; and  after  training  has  been  completed,  the  men 
should  be  returned  to  their  homes,  whenever  possible;  a 
record  should  be  kept  of  all  the  war  blind  and  of  their 
condition.  The  Board  voted  to  support  all  measures  in- 
tended to  help  the  vocational  training  of  the  men  or  to 
assist  them  in  the  pursuance  of  their  new  trade  (supplying 
of  materials,  sale  of  products,  cooperative  associations), 
and  to  further  the  foundation  of  libraries  and  of  publica- 
tions for  the  blind. 

The  Provincial  Commissions  for  the  care  of  returned 
soldiers  were  instructed  by  a  circular  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  act  as  organs  of  the  fund;   they  were  en- 
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trusted  with  the  task  nf  mnHuctins  the  census  of  blinded 
soldiers  in  their  respective  crownlands,  of  keeping  their 
records  with  regard  to  their  personal,  vocational,  and 
economic  condition  and  family  relations,  and  of  ascertain- 
ing, for  the  information  of  the  fund,  the  number  of  places 
available  at  the  different  homes  and  institutes,  the  facilities 
of  training  which  they  offer,  and  their  general  adequacy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the 
fund. 

Kriegsblindenfursorge  in  Mahren.  Mittei- 
lungen  des  k.  k.  Ministeriums  des  Innern  iiber 
Fiirsorge  filr  Kriegsbeschadigte,  Wien,  1916, 
no.  18,  p.  215-217. 

In  Moravia,  the  work  of  the  care  for  war  blind  is  divided 
between  the  provincial  school  authorities  and  the  Provin- 
cial Commission  for  the  care  of  returned  soldiers,  the  former 
attending  to  the  education  and  training  of  the  men,  and  the 
latter  providing  for  their  maintenance,  at  a  provisional 
home  in  Briinn,  while  under  training,  and  for  placement 
and  after-care. 

Instruction  includes  reading  and  writing  blind  script, 
typewriting,  brush-making,  basket-making,  knitting  by 
machine,  piano  tuning.  It  was  planned  to  institute  train- 
ing in  gardening.  The  home  was  opened  in  July,  1916; 
the  number  of  pensioners  is  twenty-two. 

The  after-care  that  is  to  follow  the  completion  of  the 
training  should  be  individual.  As  the  desire  of  most  of 
the  men  is  to  settle  on  land  in  a  home  of  their  own,  the 
question  of  homesteads  for  blind  soldiers  will  have  to  be 
considered. 

For  all  problems  regarding  the  war  blind,  the  Provincial 
Commission  keeps  in  touch  with  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Fund  for  War  Blind  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  and  with  the  Association  for  Homesteads  for 
Blinded  Soldiers. 

Kriegsblindenfursorge  und  Industrie.  In: 
Ein  Jahr  Kriegsinvalidenfiirsorge  unter  beson- 
derer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Kriegsblinden, 
Stuttgart,  1916,  p.  19-42. 

The  war  blind  in  Wiirttemberg,  after  completing  their 
medical  treatment  at  some  of  the  eye  hospitals  in  Stuttgart 
or  Tubingen,  are  transferred  to  one  of  the  Stuttgart  mili- 
tary hospitals,  and  while  being  maintained  there  are  given 
general  and  vocational  instruction  at  the  Nikolaus  Insti- 
tute for  the  Care  of  the  Blind.  Their  training  and  resto- 
ration to  civil  life  are,  as  well  as  the  work  for  disabled 
soldiers  in  general,  under  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Advice  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  connected  with  the 
Wiirttemberg  Office  for  Social  Insurance. 

The  men  are  taught  reading  and  writing  of  blind  script 
and  the  traditional  trades  for  the  blind:  basketry,  chair- 
making,  and  brush-making.  However,  while  these  trades 
are  valuable  as  spare-time  occupations  for  the  blind  peasant 
who  has  returned  to  the  management  of  his  farm,  they 


are  Quite  insufficient  as  a  vocation  for  the  city  worker,  the 
daily  return  Irom  them  being,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  about  two  marks. 

Early  efforts  have,  therefore,  been  made  to  find  oppor- 
tunities of  placing  blinded  soldiers  in  factories.  The  watch 
industry  was  the  first  to  give  its  cooperation  to  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Advice.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1915,  the 
firm  of  Junghans  Brothers,  in  Schramberg,  began  to  employ 
blinded  soldiers,  at  first  in  the  testing  of  small  parts  pro- 
duced in  bulk,  then  on  the  bending  of  parts  with  the  aid 
of  special  hand  machines,  and  in  the  operation  of  punching 
and  stamping  machines.  Later,  the  firm  found  it  possible 
to  employ  those  who  still  are  able  to  perceive  a  glimmer  of 
light,  in  the  testing  of  electrical  pocket  lamps  and  of  clocks 
and  watches  provided  with  radiolite  dials,  and  the  totally 
blind  have  been  given  employment  in  testing  alarm  clocks 
by  ear  and  in  winding  the  assembled  mechanism.  To 
avoid  too  great  monotony  in  the  work,  the  men  are  em- 
ployed in  turn  at  the  several  occupations. 

A  number  of  industrial  and  military  establishments  in 
Wiirttemberg  have  since  declared  their  willingness  to 
employ  the  war  blind  in  various  operations,  including 
tuning  in  watch  factories  and  mouth  organ  factories; 
testing  in  electrical  works;  in  different  hand  and  machine 
operations  in  the  Zeppelin  Aircraft  Factory,  at  Friedrichs- 
haven,  the  Mauser  Rifle  Factory,  at  Oberndorf,  the 
Artillery  Depot,  at  Ludwigsburg;  in  the  preparation  of 
boot-legs,  in  preparing  leather  for  gloves,  and  in  various 
occupations  in  the  warerooms  of  the  Wiirttemberg  Army 
Clothing  Department. 

Altogether  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Advice  has  taken 
care  of  eighteen  blinded  soldiers;  of  these,  eight  (formerly 
wage-earners)  were  placed  in  large  factories;  five  (formerly 
independent  farmers)  have  been  kept  in  agriculture  and 
taught  basket-making  in  addition;  the  rest  includes 
typists,  a  former  student  of  philology  who  was  enabled  to 
resume  his  studies,  etc. 

The  re-education  of  the  blind  must  be  thorough,  but 
not  too  long.  While  it  must  be  strictly  individual,  all 
men  should,  as  a  rule,  be  taught  blind  script,  ordinary 
writing,  typewriting,  finding  their  way  about,  using  the 
sense  of  touch  to  recognize  coins,  etc.  The  writer  advo- 
cates the  establishment  of  special  agricultural  training 
courses  for  blinded  farmers  and  gardeners,  such  as  exist 
in  Austria. 

Kriegsblindenfursorge  und  Sehstorungen  in 
Betracht  der  Invaliditat.  Berliner  klinische 
Wochenschrift,  1916,  liii,  959-960. 

Addresses  at  the  convention  of  the  Hungarian  Ophthal- 
mological  Society,  in  June,  1916,  on  the  care  of  war  blind 
in  Germany  (by  Kriickman  and  Augstein)  and  Austria  (by 
Dimmer,  Schmeichler,  and  Elsching). 

In  Germany  occupational  work  begins  while  the  man 
is  still  in  the  hospital.  The  general  rule  is  to  return  every 
man  to  his  former  trade  or  to  an  allied  one;  the  special 
trades  for  the  blind  are  considered  as  a  last  resort.    Agri- 
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cultural  workers  are  the  easiest  to  rehabilitate,  as  they 
return  willingly  to  their  former  work;  this  may  be  com- 
bined with  some  simple  trade,  such  as  basket-making.  All 
men  should  be  taught  blind  script.  New  occupations  for 
the  blind  have  been  found,  such  as  work  in  munitions 
plants  or  telephone  operating.  For  the  semi-blind,  the 
best  suited  occupations  are  those  of  merchant,  agent  or 
bank  official.  The  trade  selected  should  always  be  such 
as  to  permit  the  men  to  compete  with  sighted  persons. 
The  most  difficult  problem  is  that  of  men  belonging  to  the 
educated  class.  A  national  endowment  of  5,000,000  marks 
has  been  created  by  public  subscription,  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  the  men  subsidies  in  addition  to  the  pensions; 
the  railway  employees  have  created  a  3,000,000  mark  fund 
for  their  fellow-workers  disabled  in  war.  The  difference 
between  the  Hungarian  and  the  German  organization  is 
that  the  former  has  to  deal  mainly  with  men  of  country 
origin,  while  the  German  war  blind  are  largely  industrial 
workers;  the  Budapest  Home  therefore  keeps  the  men 
only  for  a  few  months  and  discharges  them  as  soon  as  they 
have  learned  blind  script  and  have  acquired  dexterity  in 
certain  manual  operations. 

In  Austria,  the  blinded  soldiers  are  sent  to  the  Imperial 
Institute  for  the  blind,  or  to  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the 
blind,  where  they  are  trained  in  blind  script,  typewriting, 
and  different  trades.  A  plot  of  land  with  buildings  has  been 
donated,  where  an  agricultural  training  colony  has  been 
established.  Training  and  employment  in  munitions  fac- 
tories are  also  being  tried.  A  central  library  for  the  blind 
exists  in  Vienna,  but  the  transportation  of  books  to  the 
provinces  is  difficult  because  of  their  heavy  weight  and  the 
high  freight  charges.  Dr.  Schmeichler  recommends,  in 
order  to  avoid  shocking  transitions,  that  the  men  be  not 
transferred  too  early  from  the  hospital  to  the  training 
institute;  it  is  preferable  to  start  the  training  at  the  hos- 
pital and  gradually  to  familiarize  the  man  with  his  new 
condition. 

.    .    Monatsblatter  fur  Augen- 

heilkunde,  Stuttgart,  1916,  lvii,  203-205. 

Kriegsblindenhunde.  Zeitschrift  fur  Kruppel- 
fiirsorge,  Leipzig,  1916,  ix,  602. 

Decision  of  the  German  association  for  the  training  of 
dogs  as  guides  for  blinded  officers  and  soldiers. 

Kruger,  Fritz.  Meine  Verwendung.  Liibecker 
Lazarett-Zeitung,  1916,  ii,  no.  8. 

Kuh,  Rudolf.  Blinde  Soldaten  als  Masseure. 
Miinchener  medizinische  Wochenschrift,  1915, 
lxii,  1217. 

The  author  has  for  many  years  been  teaching  massage 
at  an  institute  for  blind  in  Prague.  The  instruction,  which 
includes  both  practical  training  and  theoretical  courses  of 


anatomy  and  physiology,  has  been  very  successful.  How- 
ever, as  far  as  employment  of  the  blind  as  masseurs  is 
concerned,  it  has  been  impossible  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
of  the  physicians  and  of  the  public.  The  author's  attempts 
to  teach  massage  to  blind  soldiers  failed  for  the  same 
reason.  The  usual  objection  is  that  the  blind  could  not  be 
left  to  work  without  the  supervision  of  a  physician;  this 
objection,  however,  could  be  met  by  having  them  work 
in  orthopedic  hospitals.  Their  handicap,  moreover,  will 
be  compensated  by  the  superior  education  of  their  sense 
of  touch. 

The  author  points  to  the  experience  of  Japan  where 
about  7,000  blind  are  working  as  masseurs  under  charters, 
massage  being  a  government  monopoly. 

Kunstmann,  Emil.  Kriegsblinden-Berufe.  In 
his:  Die  Zukunft  unserer  Kriegsverletzten, 
Leipzig,  1916,  p.  72-78. 

.     Unsere  Kriegsblinden.     In  his:    Die 

Zukunft    unserer    Kriegsverletzten,    Leipzig, 
1916,  p.  36-42. 

L.,  W.  D.  Typewriting  for  the  blind.  Survey, 
New  York,  1919,  xli,  507. 

On  the  training  in  typewriting,  provided  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  Blind  at  the  Chandler  School  in 
Boston. 

La  Boisse,  Louis  de.  Ecole  de  Maunoury, 
Lyon.  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux, 
Paris,  1918,  no.  17,  p.  17-21. 

Lallie,  Norbert.  A  new  machine  for  writing 
in  Braille.  Vocational  Summary,  Washington, 
1919,  i,  no.  9,  p.  8. 

A  translation  of  the  following. 
.     Une   nouvelle   machine  a.  ecrire  en 


Braille.  Revue  Interalliee  pour  VEtude  des 
Questions  interessant  les  Mutiles  de  la  Guerre, 
Paris,  1918,  i,  338-341. 

When  a  typewriter  for  writing  Braille  was  first  thought 
of,  the  plan  was  simply  to  replace  the  usual  letters  by  the 
Braille  characters.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  types 
strike  the  paper  with  varying  force  and  the  force  is  never 
sufficient  to  punch  in  relief  characters  consisting  of  five 
or  six  dots.  Machines  were  then  devised  by  which  each 
dot  is  made  by  a  punch  operated  by  a  separate  key,  from 
one  to  six  of  which  must  be  struck  at  once  in  order  to  form 
a  letter.  Though  this  system  must  be  laboriously  learned 
and  can  never  be  written  with  speed,  it  has  been  the  prin- 
ciple of  typewriting  machines  for  the  blind  up  to  the 
present  day. 
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The  machine  invented  by  M.  Lallie,  which  he  describes 
in  this  article,  has  the  great  advantage  that  each  key 
represents  a  Braille  character  and  when  struck  operates 
the  required  number  of  punches  to  print  in  relief  the  dots 
of  that  character.  The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  made 
possible  is  clearly  explained  in  the  article  and  illustrated 
by  means  of  a  diagram.  A  trial  of  the  machine,  according 
to  its  inventor,  proves  that  to  punch  out  even  the  letter  E 
with  its  six  dots  requires  no  more  force  than  can  easily  be 
exerted  by  one  finger  in  rapid  writing.  The  author  hopes 
that  this  easier  method  of  typing  will  make  it  possible  to 
copy  more  books  in  Braille  for  the  blind. 

Lapersonne,  P.  de.  Rapport  general  [on  the 
blind].  In:  Conference  Interalliee  pour  l'Etude 
de  la  Reeducation  Professionnelle  et  des 
Questions  qui  interessent  les  Invalides  de  la 
Guerre.  Rapports,  Paris,  1917,  p.  335-347. 

Summary  of  reports  submitted  to  the  first  Inter-Allied 
Conference  on  disabled  soldiers  by  Lavinia  Mondolfo, 
Monthus,  Valon,  Emard,  Miss  Zeopold,  Kahn,  Hugueney, 
Pierre  Villey,  Lieutenant  Muller,  Cosse. 

While  the  past  experience  of  the  war  blind  makes  their 
education  easier  than  that  of  the  born  blind,  great  diffi- 
culties are  presented  by  their  state  of  mind,  which  is  ex- 
tremely unstable  in  the  early  stage  of  blindness,  hope 
alternating  with  discouragement.  The  psychology  of  the 
war  blind  must  be  studied  individually.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  observed  that  they  are  in  the  most  de- 
pressed state  in  the  morning,  at  the  time  of  awakening; 
they  are  in  the  best  spirits  when  assembled  in  the  work- 
shop, for  work  or  for  play.  Peasants  are  generally  adapting 
themselves  to  their  new  condition  easier  than  townspeople; 
aged  and  married  men,  easier  than  the  young.  The  nature 
of  the  injuries  causing  or  accompanying  blindness,  the 
pain,  the  mutilations  of  the  face  naturally  affect  the  mental 
state  of  the  man. 

The  first  stage  of  the  work  is  'pre-re-education',  which 
must  start  at  the  earliest  moment  under  the  direction  of 
the  surgeon.  It  consists  in  teaching  the  man  to  attend 
to  his  needs,  in  strengthening  his  morale  by  conversation 
and  the  reading  of  Brieux's  Lettres  aux  Soldats  Blesses  aux 
Yeux,  in  teaching  him  Braille  and  pencil  writing,  in  physical 
exercise,  and,  finally,  in  work  in  small  shops  attached  to 
the  hospital;  such  shops  are  in  operation  at  a  number  of 
French  military  hospitals,  in  Paris,  Bourges,  Chaumont, 
Le  Mans,  Limoges,  Orleans,  and  Toulouse. 

Re-education  is  provided  in  France  in  special  schools, 
created  either  by  the  state  or  by  private  initiative.  Of 
these  schools,  the  first  in  time  and  the  most  important  is 
the  Convalescent  Home  of  Blind  Soldiers,  Rue  de  Reuilly, 
Paris,  and  its  branches.  The  Association  Valentin  Haiiy 
has  been  in  regular  correspondence  with  over  900  blinded 
soldiers  and  officers;  it  puts  at  their  disposal  its  large 
library  of  books  in  Braille;  it  has  established  workshops 
at   one  of  the   Paris  hospitals.     The  Phare  de  France, 


founded  in  1915  by  a  Franco-American  committee,  can 
accommodate  forty- five  pensioners;  it  proposes  to  train 
the  blind  not  only  for  manual  trades,  but  also  for  intel- 
lectual occupations.  The-different  provincial  schools  are 
intended  for  soldiers  froni  the  respective  regions;  they 
exist  in  the  following  cities':  Amiens,  Bayonne,  Bordeaux, 
Caen,  Chartres,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Dijon,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, Montpellier,  Nantes.Saint-Brieuc,  Toulouse,  Tours. 
It  was  planned  to  create  a'  school  of  languages  at  Cannes, 
to  train  interpreters,  telephone  operators,  masseurs,  etc. 
A  special  section  for  blinded  soldiers  has  been  created  at 
the  national  school  of  basketry  at  Fayl-Billot.  An  agricul- 
tural school  for  blinded  soldiers  was  planned  at  Sept-Fons. 

The  manual  trades  taught  in  the  several  schools  are 
brush-making  (which  is  the  most  popular),  seating  of 
chairs,  cobbling,  basketry;  massage  is  taught  at  the  Reuilly 
school;  machine  knitting,  cloth  and  carpet  weaving,  and 
pottery  at  the  Phare  de  France;  experiments  are  being 
made,  at  Reuilly,  in  cooperage,  machine  fitting,  glass 
grinding,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  as  he  is  being  trained  in  a  trade  the 
man  is  given  instruction  in  Braille;  the  report  advocates 
the  creation  by  the  Interallied  Conference  of  a  large  central 
library  for  blind.  Dr.  Cantonnet  has  proposed,  as  supple- 
mentary to  Braille,  a  new  process  of  blind  writing,  which 
will  facilitate  correspondence  between  blind  and  sighted 
persons;  it  is  based  on  a  group  of  nine  dots,  instead  of  six, 
and  the  signs  are  similar  to  usual  letters;  it  can  be  learned 
in  two  hours.  Some  of  the  men  may  be  taught  typewriting, 
in  ordinary  letters  or  in  Braille,  and  stenography.  Men 
with  sufficient  intelligence  can  take  telephone  operating, 
music,  piano  tuning,  etc.;  several  school  teachers  blinded 
in  the  war  have  returned  to  their  duties.  In  the  opinion 
of  Brieux,  the  blind  can  become  very  good  insurance  agents 
and  salesmen. 

The  report  points  out  the  special  condition  of  those 
blinded  soldiers  who  are,  in  addition,  maimed,  and  the 
necessity  considerably  to  increase  their  pension  and  to 
reserve  for  them  certain  positions,  such  as  tobacco  dis- 
penser, for  instance.  Another  special  class  is  for  the  semi- 
blind.  A  ministerial  order  of  December  16,  1916,  assimi- 
lated to  the  totally  blind  all  those  who  having  completely 
lost  one  eye,  have  one-twentieth  vision  or  less  in  the  other. 
The  semi-blind  should  be  treated  as  a  class  by  themselves, 
and  the  ideal  arrangement  would  be  to  train  them  in 
special  schools,  separating  them  both  from  the  sighted  and 
from  the  totally  blind. 

After  re-education  has  been  completed  it  remains  to 
place  the  man  and  to  follow  him  up.  It  has  been  found 
that  of  all  blinded  soldiers  not  less  than  70  per  cent,  are 
able  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to  take  up  a  trade  for 
themselves;  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  are  entirely  unable 
to  work  under  ordinary  conditions  and  will  have  to  be 
given  employment  in  special  shops,  or  in  some  cases  hos- 
pitalized; the  rest  are  men,  able  to  work,  but  who  by 
reason  of  their  physical  condition  or  of  family  circum- 
stances cannot  be  left  to  themselves,  but  must  be  kept 
under  supervision  while  in  employment. 
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Lapersonne,  P.  de.     Rehabilitation  of  blinded 
soldiers  in  France.     Baltimore,  1919.     (Publi- 
cations of   the   Red   Cross    Institute   for   the 
Blind.    Series  I,  Number  4.) 
Translation  of  his:   Rapport  general. 

Laquer,  B.    Aus  der  deutschen  und  osterreich- 
ischen  Kriegsblindenfiirsorge.     Soziale  Praxis 
und  Archiv  fur   Volkswohlfahrt,   Berlin,   1915, 
xxv,  1-6. 
Report  on  the  first  provisions  for  the  war  blind  in 

Germany  and  Austria. 

La  Sizeranne,  Maurice  de.    Soldats  aveugles 

et  sourds.    Revue  Scientifique,  Paris,  1917,  lv, 

643-646. 

The  first  problem,  with  regard  to  those  soldiers  whose 
injuries  have  resulted  in  both  blindness  and  deafness,  is 
how  to  enable  them  to  communicate  with  normal  people. 
The  author  quotes  from  the  magazine  Valentin  Haiiy  the 
description  of  several  methods  devised  for  this  purpose. 
One  may  talk  to  a  blind  and  deaf  man  by  using  an  em- 
bossed alphabet  and  guiding  his  finger  successively  along 
each  of  the  letters  of  the  word,  or  by  conducting  his  finger 
on  the  table  surface  so  as  to  design  these  letters.  Some- 
times the  Morse  code  is  used  instead  of  the  ordinary 
alphabet.  Wherever  the  sense  of  touch  is  well  developed, 
lip-reading  with  the  fingers  is  possible.  M.  Barazer  has 
invented  a  conventional  tactile  alphabet,  where  the  two 
surfaces  of  each  of  the  fourteen  phalanxes  of  one  hand 
correspond  to  a  letter  or  a  sound.  An  American,  Mr. 
Morrison  Heady,  of  Louisville  (Ky.),  has  invented  the 
'alphabetic  glove':  the  glove  is  placed  on  his  left  hand, 
and  every  person  who  can  read  is  able  to  communicate 
with  him  by  touching  the  letters  which  are  marked  in  ink. 
The  Braille  system  is  a  tactile  alphabet,  but  it  can  be 
used  only  to  communicate  with  persons  familiar  with  the 
system;  it  is  preferable  simply  to  write  in  Braille  than  to 
guide  the  finger  along  the  Braille  signs.  Several  more  or 
less  complicated  appliances  have  been  devised  to  facilitate 
conversation  with  those  who  are  blind  and  deaf.  In 
England  an  apparatus  has  been  invented  by  which  conver- 
sation may  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  four  blind 
and  deaf  persons. 

Every  blind  and  deaf  person  must  study  Braille.  As  to 
manual  trades  open  for  them,  they  are  in  most  cases  the 
same  as  for  the  blind  in  general. 

Laurence,  Georges.  Soldats  aveugles,  soldats 
mutiles.  Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii, 
no.  22,  p.  4. 

Lavanchy-Clarke.  L'aide  aux  soldats  aveugles. 
Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  20, 
p.  4. 


Lavori  elettrici  per  i  ciechi.  Bollettino  delta 
Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  Assis- 
tenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati, 
Roma,  1918,  iii,  59. 

Note  on  Dr.  Wheeler's  experience  in  training  the  blind 
in  winding  coils. 

Lawson,  Arnold.  Blinded  sailors  and  soldiers: 
remarks  on  the  training  at  St.  Dunstan's. 
Lancet,  London,  1917,  cxcii,  223-224. 


.     .     London,  1917. 

Reprinted  from  Lancet,  February  10,  1917. 

Leigh,  John  Garrett.  Blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson's  work  at  St. 
Dunstan's.  Treasury,  London,  1916,  xxvii, 
190-195. 

Leroux,  Eugene.  L'enseignement  de  la  van- 
nerie  aux  mutiles  de  guerre  a  l'Ecole  nationale 
de  Fayl-Billot.  In:  Reeducation  fonctionnelle 
et  reeducation  professionnelle  des  blesses, 
Paris,  1917,  p.  143-146. 

A  brief  account  of  the  provisions  for  the  training  of 
blinded  and  disabled  soldiers  at  the  National  School  of 
Basketry. 

Letters  to  a  blind  soldier.  Atlantic  Monthly, 
New  York,  Boston,  1917,  cxix,  422-428. 

Levi,  Ettore.  Ciechi  stenografi  e  dattilografi. 
Bollettino  delta  Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Comi- 
tati di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi, 
Mutilati,  Roma,  1917,  ii,  162. 

Report  on  the  invention  of  a  shorthand  machine  for 
blind  by  the  blind  Professor  Villey,  of  Caen  (France),  and 
the  appeal  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  for  contribu- 
tions to  make  possible  the  production  of  this  machine  on 
a  large  scale. 

'Lighthouse'  for  the  blind  in  France.  Work  of 
the  American  committee  for  men  blinded  in 
battle.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  1916, 
x,  82-83. 

Loi  (la)  sur  les  pensions.  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1917,  no.  14,  p.  23-24. 

Lord  French  talks  to  blind  soldiers.     "You  and 
I  fought  together  for  our  country."     Braille 
Review,  London,  1916,  xiv,  no.  7,  p.  13. 
Reprinted  from  Daily  Chronicle,  June  22,  1916. 
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Lovewell,  Reinette.  Tough  sledding — but 
he's  winning  out.  American,  New  York,  1917, 
xxxiv,  52-53. 

M.,  F.  Baseball  for  the  blind,  a  howling  success. 
St.  Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918,  iii,  no.  24, 
p.  17-18. 

.     Some  first  after-thoughts.    St.  Dun- 


stan's Review,  London,  1918,  iii,  no.  25,  p.  8-10. 

McCallin,  Mrs.  Sidney.     Blindness  a  tempo- 
rary disablement.    Modern  Hospital,  Chicago, 
1918,  xi,  295-297. 
A  description  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

Madia,  Jean.     Les  aveugles  de  la  guerre  et 
l'elevage  des  vers  a  soie.    Journal  des  Aveugles, 
Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  25,  p.  1. 
Interview  of  an  expert  in  sericulture  on  the  possibility 

of  that  trade  for  the  blind. 

Magic  (the)  of  St.  Dunstan's.  Eyes  for  blinded 
warriors.     Times,  London,  February  2,  1916. 

Maillard,  Leon.    Aupres  des  tables  de  travail 
de  nos  soldats  aveugles.    Journal  des  Aveugles, 
Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  20,  p.  2. 
Description  of  the  Reuilly  school. 

Mankind  in  the  re-making.  Bodily  reconstruc- 
tion in  France.  Braille  Review,  London,  1916, 
xiv,  no.  12,  p.  3-5. 

Mansfield,  Charlotte.    Blind  heroes  and  what 
we  owe  them.    African  World,  London,  1916, 
lvi,  264. 
A  description  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

.     .     1916. 


J 


Reprinted  from  African  World. 


Outlook   for    the    Blind, 


Columbus,  1916,  x,  79-82. 
Reprinted  from  African  World. 

Marchi,  Adelaide.  Giuoco  della  tombola  ad 
uso  dei  ciechi.  Bollettino  delta  Federazione 
Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari 
Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati,  Roma,  1917,  ii,  43-45. 
Description  of  a  lotto  game  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 

blind. 


Masselier,  A.    Les  aveugles  au  congres.    Jour- 
nal des  Mutiles,  Reformes  et   Victimes  de  la 
Guerre,  Paris,  1918,  iii,  no.  60,  p.  1. 
The  war  blind  were  represented  by  several  delegates  at 
the  Convention  of  Disabled  Soldiers  in  the  fall  of  1917,  and 
succeeded  in  having  the  Convention  pass  a  number  of 
resolutions  on  matters  interesting  the  blind.    One  of  these 
stipulated  that  only  those  having  an  official  diploma  be 
permitted  to  work  as  masseurs,  and  that  these  diplomas 
be  granted  in  a  limited  number,  preference  being  given  the 
blind.     The  author  appeals  to  the  war  blind  to  join  the 
different    organizations    of    disabled    soldiers,    so    as    to 
familiarize  sighted  persons  with  the  needs  and  demands 
of  the  blind. 

Masselier,  Albert.     Un  journal   en   Braille. 
Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris, 
1917,  no.  12,  p.  7-9. 
Appeal  for  the  creation  of  a  daily  journal  in  Braille. 

Mayer.    Die  Fiirsorge  fur  die  Kriegsblinden. 
See  Fiirsorge  fur  die  Kriegsblinden. 

Mayer.  Kriegsblindenfiirsorge  und  Industrie  in 
Wiirttemberg.  Die  Kriegsbeschddigtenfursorge, 
Berlin,  1917,  ii,  .273-293. 

A  complement  to  a  previous  report  (See  'Kriegsblinden- 
fiirsorge und  Industrie');  describes  the  further  experience 
of  the  Wiirttemberg  Bureau  of  Vocational  Advice  for  Dis- 
abled Soldiers  in  finding  employment  in  factories  for  war 
blind. 

An  investigation  conducted  through  personal  visits  in 
factories,  testing  blind  workers  at  different  operations,  and 
discussions  with  manufacturers,  superintendents, foremen, 
and  workers,  has  so  far  shown  about  100  different  opera- 
tions possible  for  the  blind  in  over  thirty  establishments. 
These  represent  the  following  industries:  watches,  mouth 
organs,  electrical  works,  optical  goods,  the  Zeppelin  Air- 
craft Factory,  the  Mauser  Arms  Factory,  automobiles, 
metal  work,  cardboard,  paper,  felt  and  straw  hats,  and, 
finally,  the  different  military  enterprises — artillery  depot, 
army  clothing  department,  and  transportation  service. 

The  actual  placement  is  an  individual  matter.  Thus, 
for  instance,  men  blinded  as  a  result  of  injuries  to  the  head, 
and  whose  nervous  systems  have  been  shattered,  should  not 
be  employed  in  noisy  places.  The  most  ideal  conditions 
are  found  in  watch  factories  where  the  work  is  not  noisy; 
there  are  also  many  opportunities  of  interesting  machine 
work,  and  possibilities  of  home  work  for  cases  where  such 
will  be  preferable.  Machine  work  for  the  blind  (lathe  work, 
drilling  press  operation)  has  also  been  found  possible  in 
electrical  plants,  in  the  automobile  industry,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  goods.  There  are  also  operations 
where  the  blind  may  work  in  cooperation  with  sighted 
workers,  or  in  groups  under  the  supervision  of  a  sighted 
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head  worker;  work  of  this  kind  gives  the  blind  great  moral 
satisfaction.  In  general,  it  has  been  found  that  the  blind 
are  suited  for  highly  paid  work  where  quality  counts,  rather 
than  for  the  bulk  production  of  cheap  articles  where  speed 
is  the  first  requirement,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  en- 
velopes, paper  bags,  etc. 

The  remuneration  varies  according  to  the  plant.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  the  blind  employed  in  men's  jobs;  in 
practice,  however,  they  are  frequently  working  in  what  may 
be  called  the  'border  zone'  between  men's  and  women's 
occupations.  During  training,  the  blind  should  be  paid  by 
the  time,  and  so  far  this  method  has  been  followed;  ulti- 
mately, however,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  blind  work 
under  the  same  conditions  as  their  sighted  fellow- workers; 
wherever  piece-work  is  the  rule,  they  too  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  piece. 

The  wages  received  by  blind  workers  have  been  fifty  to 
fifty-two  pfennigs  per  hour  in  watch  factories;  fifty-five  to 
seventy  pfennigs  in  electrical  plants;  fifty-five  pfennigs  at 
the  Mauser  works. 

Although  work  at  the  factory  should,  as  a  rule,  be  pre- 
ferred, since  it  brings  about  the  fullest  assimilation  with 
the  sighted  workers,  and  thus  causes  the  blind  whose 
physical  condition  is  otherwise  unimpaired  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  there  may  be  cases  when  home  work  will  have 
to  be  considered;  opportunities  for  home  work  have  been 
found  in  watch  factories  and  in  the  metal  industry.  The 
earnings  of  the  home  worker  will  under  all  circumstances 
be  higher  than  those  of  a  blind  brush-maker  or  basket- 
maker  (1.50  marks  to  2  marks  a  day  at  the  best). 

No  preliminary  training  is  required  for  factory  work. 
The  necessary  skill  will  be  acquired  most  easily  at  the 
plant  itself. 

Altogether,  forty-eight  men  had  been  under  the  care  of 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Advice.  Of  these,  sixteen  have 
been  returned  to  their  own  or  their  parents'  farms,  after 
having  learned  basket-making  as  an  additional  occupation; 
eight  have  set  up  as  independent  basket-makers;  one  runs 
a  store  of  brushes  and  baskets;  five  have  been  placed  in 
watch  factories;  six  in  electrical  plants;  two,  at  the  Mauser 
works.  The  writer  gives  a  description  of  different  opera- 
tions done  by  the  blind  at  the  factories  and  quotes  state- 
ments by  manufacturers  and  by  blind  workers  themselves, 
showing  the  general  satisfaction  with  the  work. 

The  usual  objections  against  employment  of  blind  in 
factories  are  reviewed  and  refuted.  The  writer  does  not 
believe  that  the  plants  will  discharge  their  blind  workers 
as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  and  there  is  no  longer  any  ab- 
normal labor  demand  the  training  of  the  blind  has  been 
a  considerable  sacrifice  for  the  manufacturers,  and  those 
who  have  once  made  it  will  keep  the  men  as  long  as  they 
are  of  any  value;  in  fact,  during  the  period  of  training  the 
manufacturers  have  been  paying  the  men  not  on  the  basis 
of  their  yield,  but  with  the  only  consideration  of  the  cost 
of  living,  the  pension  not  being  taken  into  account.  The 
Wiirttemberg  experience  has  shown  that  there  may  be 
found  many  positions  in  industry  where  the  men  are  not 
exposed  to  noise,  and  also  jobs  where  the  work  is  not  any 


heavier  than  in  basket-making,  for  instance.  As  to  the 
monotony  of  the  work,  it  certainly  is  not  greater  than  in 
basket-making  or  brush-making;  the  blind  generally 
declare  that  work  in  the  factory  seems  to  them  much 
more  agreeable  and  less  tedious  than  home  work;  the  co- 
operation and  intercourse  with  other  workers  is  in  itself  a 
distraction  which  they  greatly  appreciate. 

The  traditional  trades  for  the  blind  should  be  taught, 
in  the  first  place,  to  blinded  men  belonging  to  the  peasant 
class,  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  war  blind.  It  is 
recommended  also  to  teach  these  trades  to  those  who 
intend  to  go  into  industry,  so  that  they  may  have  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon,  if  they  are  eventually  compelled 
for  some  reason  to  renounce  factory  work. 

Mell,  Alex.  Landwirtschaftliche  Betatigung 
der  Kriegsblinden.  Mitteilungen  des  k.  k.  Mi- 
nisteriums  des  Innern  iiber  Fiirsorgefiir  Kriegs- 
beschadigte,  Wien,  1916,  no.  10,  p.  122-124. 

A  report  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  general  council  of  the 
Austrian  national  fund  for  war  blind  by  the  president  of 
the  Vienna  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  on 
the  training  of  the  blind  in  agriculture. 

Of  198  blinded  soldiers  admitted  to  the  Institute  122 
were  industrial  workers  or  artisans,  59  agriculturists,  and 
17  professional  and  clerical  workers.  The  training  pro- 
vided for  former  agriculturists  should  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  the  land.  However,  the  existing  insti- 
tutions, all  located  in  cities,  never  have  included  agricul- 
tural education  in  their  program.  There  are  individual 
instances  of  blind  persons  who  have  succeeded  in  agricul- 
ture; in  1910  the  first  definite  reports  on  blind  in  agricul- 
ture were  received  from  America.  Since  1890,  the  speaker 
had  endeavored  to  found  an  agricultural  training  colony 
for  the  blind,  but  he  failed  to  obtain  financial  support. 
In  December,  1915,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  lady, 
as  a  donation  to  the  Vienna  Institute,  a  well-equipped 
property  with  accommodations  for  twenty-five  to  thirty 
men,  and  in  February,  1916,  the  first  war  blind  began  their 
agricultural  training.  The  work  started  with  gardening 
and  fruit-growing,  and  it  was  planned  gradually  to  extend 
the  program;  vine-culture  was  to  be  added  first.  A  basket- 
making  shop  is  attached  to  the  colony.  Instruction  is  also 
given  in  reading,  writing,  typewriting,  and  music.  The 
speaker  suggests  that  theoretical  courses  in  agriculture  be 
established,  and  that  the  institutions  in  other  cities  follow 
the  example  of  Vienna,  either  by  creating  colonies  of  their 
own,  or  by  sending  the  men  to  regular  agricultural  schools. 

Michaelis,  Karin.  Die  gute  Mutter  der 
Blinden.  In  her:  Opfer,  Wien,  1917,  p.  103- 
111. 

Impressions  of  a  visit  to  the  Budapest  home  for  war 
blind.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  blinded  soldiers  in 
Hungary  are  peasants.  Most  of  them  take  up  brush- 
making  or  basket-making;    machine  knitting  and  carpet 
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weaving  are  also  taught.  The  wives  of  the  men  are  ad- 
mitted to  take  training  with  them.  Instruction  in  music 
is  given  as  a  distraction.  The  war  blind  receive,  in  addition 
to  their  state  pension,  a  subsidy  from  an  endowment 
created  by  subscription;  the  amount,  varies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  family;  a  married  man  with  four  children 
receives  487  kronen  and  63  heller  (about  $98)  a  year. 
When  leaving  the  institution,  the  man  is  provided  with 
tools  and  material;  the  institution  also  buys  all  the  product 
of  his  labor.  A  garden  city  for  blinded  soldiers  has  been 
planned,  with  thirty-two  one-family  houses.  A  guardian 
is  assigned  to  each  man  to  protect  his  moral  and  material 
interests. 

Milano  per  i  soldati  ciechi.  Rassegna  di  As- 
sicurazioni  e  Previdenza  Sociale,  Roma,  1916, 
iii,  760-762. 

An  account  of  subscriptions  received  by  the  Milan 
Committee  for  the  assistance  of  blinded  soldiers. 

Militarblindenanstalt  in  Lemberg.  Mittei- 
lungen  des  k.  k.  Ministeriums  des  Innern  iiber 
Fiirsorge  fur  Kriegsbeschadigte,  Wien,  1917, 
no.  28,  p.  325-326. 

Announcement  of  the  impending  establishment  of  an 
institute  for  war  blind  as  a  special  section  of  the  Lemberg 
school  for  disabled  soldiers.  The  Institute  is  to  provide 
instruction  and  training  for  blinded  soldiers,  residents  of 
Galicia  and  Bukowina,  of  Polish  and  Ruthenian  nationality 
(the  Jews  being  trained  at  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the 
blind,  at  Vienna,  and  the  Rumanians  at  the  Vienna  Royal 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind). 

The  military  administration  will  bear  the  costs  of 
training  for  a  period  of  one  year;  where  a  longer  stay  at 
the  Institute  is  necessary,  the  men  will  be  under  the  care 
of  the  Galician  Provincial  Commission  for  the  Care  of 
Returning  Soldiers.  Training  will  be  provided  in  brush- 
making  and  basketry. 

Model  of  the  grounds  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel. 
Beacon,  London,  1917,  i,  no.  4,  p.  6. 

Moitrier,  Louis.  Institut  departemental  d' 
aveugles  de  Marseille.  'Filiale  de  Reuilly'. 
Journal  des  Soldals  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris, 
1917,  no.  12,  p.  17-19. 

This,  the  oldest  provincial  institute  for  the  blind  in 
France,  (created  in  1882)  has  been  recognized  as  a  branch 
of  the  Reuilly  school  for  the  purpose  of  the  care  for  blinded 
soldiers.  At  first  the  blinded  soldiers  were  admitted  to 
training  in  the  workshops  of  the  Institute  as  day  pupils, 
and  were  granted,  for  their  maintenance,  an  annual  subsidy 
of  550  francs,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
their  products.  Later,  accommodations  for  about  twenty- 
five  pensioners  were  made  at  the  Chateau  de  Mazargues, 


six  kilometers  from  Marseilles.  Instruction  is  given  in 
brush-making,  chair-making,  basket-making,  cobbling, 
esparto  work,  mattress-making  and  repairing,  piano 
tuning,  Braille,  and  typewriting.  A  Braille  printing  shop, 
using  the  Vaughan  press,  has  been  established  at  the 
Institute.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  city  worker 
and  the  country  worker  in  the  matter  of  training;  the 
apprenticeship  is  equally  thorough  for  all.  Almost  all 
pupils  learn  Braille. 

Mondolfo,  Lavinia.  A  propos  des  projets  de 
creation  de  maisons  de  travail  pour  les  soldats 
aveugles.  Revue  Interalliee  pour  V Etude  des 
Questions  interessant  les  Mutiles  de  la  Guerre, 
Paris,  1918,  i,  360-368. 

The  organization  of  special  workshops  to  be  operated 
with  the  aid  of  public  charity  has  been  very  generally  dis- 
cussed in  Europe  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment for  the  war  blind.  Dr.  Mondolfo  recalls  that  in  1917, 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Inter-Allied  Conference  on  the 
Disabled,  she  herself  supported  this  proposal,  but  she  states 
now  that  her  later  observations  and  daily  contact  with  the 
blind  have  led  her  to  take  the  opposite  view. 

Advocates  of  the  scheme,  while  admitting  that  the  blind 
can  acquire  the  necessary  skill  in  many  trades,  contend 
that  there  are  still  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
employment  in  industry.  Can  they,  it  is  asked,  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  in  the  same  period  of  time?  If  so, 
can  they  compete  with  normal  workmen  and  not  be  broken 
in  the  struggle?  And,  further,  can  they  work  beside  normal 
men  in  the  same  industrial  establishments?  If  not,  where 
can  they  find  employment?  The  problems  thus  raised  can 
only  be  solved,  many  friends  of  the  blind  believe,  by  the 
organization  of  special  workshops. 

Dr.  Mondolfo  does  not  attempt  to  deny  that  a  blind 
man  passing  from  one  operation  to  another,  laying  down 
this  tool  and  picking  up  that,  works  more  slowly  than  a 
man  with  sight,  but  she  maintains  that  if  he  specializes  in 
a  single  operation  (as  is  possible  by  the  application  of  the 
modern  principle  of  division  of  labor),  his  inferiority  is 
greatly  lessened  and  may  be  even  entirely  overcome  by 
his  greater  diligence  and  power  of  concentration.  In 
reckoning  the  capacity  of  the  blind,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, she  says,  that  their  very  weakness  produces  com- 
pensating moral  qualities  which  enable  them  often  to 
compete  successfully  with  other  men.  Besides,  she  asks, 
do  not  good  and  poor  workmen,  the  rapid  and  the  slow, 
always  work  together?  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
separate  the  least  efficient  in  special  workshops.  And  so, 
for  the  blind,  the  problem  of  employment  should  be  solved 
by  application  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor,  by  the 
choice  of  operations  adapted  to  their  powers,  and  by  an 
organization  of  the  work  which  facilitates  their  cooperation 
with  normal  workmen.  If,  in  spite  of  all,  their  output  is 
less  and  their  wages  lower  than  the  standard,  the  difference 
in  earnings  will  be  made  up  by  their  pension  without  an 
appeal  to  public  charity. 
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Against  the  special  shop  Dr.  Mondolfo  urges  the  need 
of  giving  the  blind  the  utmost  confiden  ce  in  themselves. 
Any  doubt  arrests  their  development.  Yet  the  special 
shop  is  the  child  of  doubt,  the  solution  offered  by  those 
who  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  blind.  Competition  is  not 
eliminated  by  the  special  shop,  for  real  competition  is  in 
the  market  where  the  product  is  sold.  Unemployment 
during  the  slack  season  may  be  eliminated,  but  for  the 
blind  industry  this  could  be  guarded  against  by  other 
methods. 

After  earnestly  arguing  for  the  greater  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  blind  when  out  in  the  world  and  depen- 
dent on  their  own  efforts,  Dr.  Mondolfo  concludes,  very 
reasonably,  by  asking  that  at  least  the  organization  of 
special  shops  be  deferred  until  the  blind  have  had  a  fair 
chance  in  regular  industry.  The  immediate  need,  she 
believes,  is  to  provide  proper  housing  for  those  who,  unable 
to  obtain  work  in  their  native  village,  must  move  to  the 
larger  cities.  Her  admission  that  the  blind  find  it  harder 
to  earn  a  living  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  is  an  inter- 
esting contrast  to  the  statements  of  many  other  writers  on 
the  subject. 

Mondolfo,    Lavinia.      Come    si    riedueano    i 
soldati  ciechi.    Firenze,  1916. 

The  author  rejects  the  idea  of  teaching  work  to  the 
blind  merely  as  a  distraction;  the  object  should  be  to 
make  him  self-supporting.  That  this  is  possible  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  pre-war  activities  of  the  Association 
Valentin  Hatiy  in  France,  by  the  Paris  Exposition  and 
Congress  on  the  Blind,  of  1910,  reports  on  which  are 
quoted,  and  by  the  work  done  in  France  and  in  England. 

In  Italy,  several  schools  for  blinded  soldiers  are  in 
operation.  At  Florence,  the  Casa  di  Convalescenza  pel 
Soldato  Ciecho  (Convalescence  Home  for  the  Blind  Soldier) 
was  created  early  in  the  war,  to  give  the  men  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  a  trade  or  to  readapt  themselves  to  their 
former  occupation.  It  is  planned  to  return  peasants  to 
agricultural  work.  The  other  trades  taught  are  mainly 
those  which  can  be  carried  on  at  home:  wicker  work, 
making  of  strainers  for  oil  pressing,  bookbinding,  making 
of  wooden  objects  for  domestic  use.  The  men  are  also 
taught  reading  and  writing  Braille  and,  if  they  desire,  type- 
writing and  music.  There  are  similar  schools  in  Rome, 
Lecca,  Genoa,  and  Turin. 

The  Milan  school  differs  from  the  other  institutions  by 
its  very  ambitious  program.  The  blind  soldier,  irrespective 
of  his  former  trade,  is  first  of  all  to  be  convinced  that  there 
are  but  few  trades  from  which  he  is  debarred,  and  is  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  freely  to  choose  his  trade  in  full 
knowledge.  The  different  trades,  representing  all  the 
degrees  of  difficulty,  from  network  to  woodwork,  are 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  educate  the  man's  remaining 
senses  and,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  special  instruments, 
to  enable  him  to  perceive  and  exactly  to  evaluate  lengths, 
distances,  thicknesses,  straight  lines  and  curves,  perfect 
planes,  symmetry,  etc.     The  first  five  trades  taught  were: 


wicker  work,  through  which  all  pupils  have  passed,  net- 
work, shoemaking,  woodwork,  and  toy-making.  Later 
there  were  added  brush-making,  harness-making,  massage, 
gardening,  and  the  rearing  of  animals. 

.     La  proposta  di  una  casa  di   lavoro 


per  i  soldati  ciechi.  Bollettino  della  Federazione 
Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari 
Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati,  Roma,  1918,  iii,  83-88. 
The  author  opposes  the  plan  of  regional  homes  to  pro- 
vide work  for  war  blind  which  has  been  proposed  by 
Professor  Denti  and  is  being  promoted  in  Milan  by  a 
committee  formed  by  his  initiative.  The  fundamental 
points  of  the  plan  are  the  segregation  of  the  blind  from 
sighted  workers  and  their  employment  in  special  work- 
shops, supported,  to  a  large  extent,  by  public  charity.  The 
plan  is  based  on  the  assumption  that,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Denti,  "the  blind,  as  far  as  manual  labor  is  con- 
cerned, will  never  be  able  to  become  as  efficient  as  the 
sighted  and,  if  put  at  work  beside  him,  will  never  be  able 
to  compete  with  him."  Although  the  author  herself  advo- 
cated a  similar  plan  at  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  of  1917, 
she  now  sees  in  this  assumption  an  expression  of  the  tradi- 
tional prejudice  against  blind  work,  which  had  in  the  past 
so  unhappily  affected  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
which  the  war-time  experience  in  the  re-education  of  the 
blinded  soldiers  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  France  and  of 
England,  did  so  much  to  destroy.  The  main  objection 
against  the  work  of  the  blind  in  ordinary  workshops  is  that 
he  will  always  be  inferior  to  his  sighted  co-workers  in 
speed.  But  while  it  is  true  that,  in  general,  his  speed  will 
be  affected  by  his  defect,  this  handicap  can  be  greatly 
reduced  through  specialization;  moreover,  in  a  workshop 
inferior  speed  and  lower  earnings  do  not  place  the  worker 
in  an  inferior  moral  position.  Any  plan  looking  for  segre- 
gation will  be  contrary  to  the  object  of  re-education,  which 
is  the  completest  possible  restoration  of  the  blinded  to 
normal  conditions  and  independent  economic  activity. 
The  success  of  re-education  requires  that  the  courage  and 
confidence  of  the  man  be  exalted;  the  skepticism  which 
inspires  Professor  Denti's  project  is  bound  to  paralyze  the 
efforts  of  restoration.  Moreover,  the  creation  of  special 
workshops,  while  protecting  the  blind  against  the  compe- 
tition of  the  sighted  on  the  labor  market,  does  not  free  his 
products  from  the  competition  of  those  of  sighted  workers. 
The  home  will  be  unable  to  become  self-supporting  and 
the  workers  will  be  dependent  upon  public  charity. 

If  assistance  to  the  blinded  is  provided  in  the  proposed 
form,  then  the  effect  upon  the  employers,  the  workers,  and 
the  public  will  be  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  possi- 
bility of  employing  the  blind  under  normal  conditions,  and 
to  direct  public  sympathy  into  the  channel  of  monetary 
assistance  instead  of  active  cooperation  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion work. 

Work  for  the  blinded  in  special  workshops  should  only 
be  considered  as  an  emergency  measure  in  periods  of  un- 
employment, and  in  these  cases  the  workshops  of  the  re- 
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educational  schools  could  be  used.  A  home  of  the  type 
suggested  by  Professor  Denti  may  be  useful  only  as  a 
dignified  form  of  hospitalization  for  the  blinded  who  are 
in  addition  badly  crippled. 

The  author  admits  that  a  special  problem  will  arise  in 
connection  with  those  blinded  men  who  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  home  villages  and  have  come  to  a  large 
city  to  look  for  work.  For  these,  housing  accommodations 
should  be  provided,  preferably  in  small  cottages  of  which 
they  could  easily  become  owners. 

Mondolfo,  Lavinia.  The  re-education  of  the 
Italian  war  blind.  Baltimore,  1918.  (Publi- 
cations of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.    Series  I,  Number  2.) 

Translation  of  her:  La  systemation  des  aveugles  de 
guerre  en  rapport  aux  criteriums  suivis  pour  leur  reedu- 
cation. 

.     Riconciliamo  i  soldati  ciechi  con  la 

vita.  Cultura  Popolare,  Milano,  1915,  v, 
753-756. 

.  Scuola-laboratorio  istituita  per  la  rie- 

ducazione  dei  soldati  ciechi  e  annessa  all'Isti- 
tuto  dei  ciechi.  In:  Federazione  Nazionale 
dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi, 
Storpi,  Mutilati.  L'opera  svolta  in  Italia 
MCMXV-MCMXVIII,  Roma,  1918,  p.  179- 
197. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  Milan  re-educational  school. 

The  school  was  inaugurated  on  January  6,  1916.  The 
program  of  re-education  adopted  by  the  Institute  provided 
that  former  peasants  should  be  trained  in  a  special  colony 
to  be  created  in  the  country;  former  industrial  and  office 
workers  were  to  be  re-educated  at  the  Institute  itself. 
Industrial  workers  were  at  first  to  be  submitted  to  a  period 
of  observation,  of  a  month  or  two,  during  which  each  of 
them  was  to  work  in  several  trades.  The  trades  proposed 
were:  woodwork,  pottery,  wicker  work,  bookbinding,  toy- 
making,  netting,  metal  work,  massage.  Former  office 
workers  were  to  be  taught  Braille,  typewriting,  and  stenog- 
raphy. The  work  was  to  alternate  with  music,  excursions, 
gardening,  games,  sports,  etc. 

This  program  has  been  adhered  to  with  a  few  exceptions. 
The  agricultural  training  colony  was  not  established, 
mainly  because  experience  has  shown  that  former  peasants 
do  not  need  any  special  training  to  return  to  their  work, 
while  they  show  no  interest  in  new  machinery  or  improved 
methods  of  work.  Besides,  most  of  the  pupils  of  the  prov- 
ince had  been  either  industrial  workers,  or  artisans,  or 
peasants  who  used  to  emigrate  abroad  to  work  as  laborers 
during  the  winter  months,  and  were  not  so  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  land  as  men  in  other  provinces.  Trade 
workers  have  been  induced,  as  far  as  possible,  to  return  to 


their  former  occupations.  Of  the  proposed  shops,  those 
for  pottery,  bookbinding,  and  metal  work  have  not  been 
created;  instead,  there  are  shops  for  brush-makers  (which 
have  proven  the  most  popular),  leather  workers,  and 
coopers.  Almost  all  the  men  have  been  taught  Braille  and 
ordinary  writing.  The  instructors  in  manual  trades  are 
all  sighted  persons,  while  Braille  is  taught  by  the  blind. 
For  men  with  sufficient  intellectual  preparation,  there  have 
been  provided  courses  in  massage,  in  telephone  operating, 
combined  with  typewriting,  and  in  commercial  correspon- 
dence. The  lessons  are  printed  in  Braille  by  means  of  a 
Vaughan  press.  Several  men  have  been  trained  as  organ- 
ists. As  a  distraction  and  a  reward  for  industrious  work, 
men  are  enabled  to  play  simpler  instruments  (guitar, 
mandolin,  accordeon,  etc.). 

Beginning  with  the  second  month  of  attendance,  every 
man  receives  1.50  lire  per  day;  the  graduates  are  supplied 
with  tools  and  materials  up  to  the  value  of  250  lire.  The 
school  helps  to  place  the  men,  and  a  special  commission 
corresponds  with  the  municipal  authorities  of  their  respec- 
tive home  towns  to  obtain  their  cooperation  in  finding 
employment.  A  warehouse  of  raw  materials  has  been 
created  to  supply  men  working  at  their  homes,  and  a  selling 
agency  for  their  products;  most  of  the  men,  however,  sell 
their  goods  directly  in  their  locality.  A  follow-up  system 
has  been  organized,  with  the  help  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  local  sub-committees  have  been  created  in  many 
places  to  assist  in  the  work  of  re-education  and  after-care. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  report,  there  is  given  a  detailed 
description,  with  illustrations,  of  the  special  tools  and 
appliances  devised  for  blind  shoemakers  and  cobblers,  car- 
penters, wood-workers,  and  coopers. 

Mondolfo,  Lavinia.  La  systemation  des 
aveugles  de  guerre  en  rapport  aux  criteriums 
suivis  pour  leur  reeducation.  In:  Inter-Allied 
Conference  on  the  After-Care  of  Disabled  Men. 
Reports,  London,  1918,  p.  283-311. 

A  description  of  the  re-education  work  for  blinded 
soldiers  in  Italy  and  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles 
of  re-education  and  employment  of  blinded  soldiers. 

The  treatment  of  blinded  soldiers  in  Italy  has  been 
regulated  by  the  general  law  on  the  assistance  to  war 
invalids,  of  March,  1917.  Men  with  eye  injuries  are  first 
directed  to  one  of  the  three  concentration  hospitals,  at 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Rome.  Attached  to  these  hospitals 
are  'pre-re-education  schools'  where  the  blind  men  are 
given,  during  their  convalescence,  the  general  physical  and 
mental  preparation  to  active  life,  by  a  methodical  educa- 
tion of  their  remaining  senses.  The  author  mentions,  in 
particular,  the  activity  of  Professor  Bardelli,  at  the 
Florence  hospital,  who  has  devised  special  games  intended 
to  develop  the  sensations  of  form,  weight,  and  space. 

When  the  medical  treatment  has  been  completed,  the 
men  are  transferred  to  one  of  the  six  re-education  institutes 
for  blind  soldiers  (Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Milan,  Padua, 
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Catania).  Of  these  some  were  originally  created  by  the 
government,  others  by  private  charity;  they  are  now  con- 
trolled jointly  by  the  army  medical  service  and  by  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  assistance  to  war  invalids. 

The  oldest  of  these  institutes,  that  of  Florence,  was 
established  in  November,  1915;  on  March  31,  1918,  146 
men  had  been  admitted;  fifty-seven  had  completed  their 
re-education;   fifty  were  under  treatment. 

In  directing  the  re-education  of  blinded  soldiers,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  follow  the  traditional  systems  of 
education  of  the  blind.  The  difference  between  the 
blinded  soldier  and  the  born  blind  is  fundamental.  The 
blinded  man  still  conserves  a  recollection  of  visual  im- 
pressions, and  the  associations  caused  by  these  may  be 
even  more  vivid  than  in  the  case  of  a  sighted  person.  The 
first  object  of  re-education  is  to  readapt  the  man  to  his 
environment.  In  the  Rome  school,  directed  by  Professor 
Romagnoli,  there  is  a  course  in  'orientation',  which  is 
obligatory  for  all.  The  number  of  possible  trades  for  the 
war  blind  is  larger  than  for  the  born  blind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  depression  and  discouragement  caused  by  the 
injury  make  it  inadvisable  to  direct  him,  from  the  start, 
into  a  trade  requiring  very  hard  efforts. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  Italian  institutes  is  to  train 
all  the  men,  at  first,  in  some  very  easy  trade,  such  as 
seating  of  chairs,  brush-making,  broom-making,  or  mat- 
making.  The  less  intelligent  and  ambitious  stick  to  these 
trades;  others  change,  after  a  few  days,  to  more  difficult 
and  more  remunerative  occupations,  such  as  harness- 
making,  cobbling,  bookbinding,  basket-making,  and  wood- 
work. 

In  selecting  a  trade,  the  men  are  guided  by  suggestions 
of  the  directors,  but  their  decision  is  free.  In  general,  the 
schools  aim  to  restore  the  men,  whenever  possible,  to  their 
former  trade.  But  in  this  case,  the  irritation,  impatience, 
and  discouragement  of  the  man  in  the  beginning  will  be 
particularly  sharp,  and  to  overcome  them  will  be  the  first 
condition  of  success. 

The  blind  are  naturally  debarred  from  those  trades 
where  light  is  an  indispensable  element  (bakery,  masonry, 
etc.).  Many  trades  have  been  made  accessible  to  the 
blind  by  the  use  of  special  measuring  instruments,  devised 
by  the  men  themselves  or  by  instructors  at  different 
schools.  These  instruments,  to  be  of  service,  must  be 
very  simple. 

For  former  peasants,  the  most  advisable  course  is  a 
return  to  agriculture.  There  is  an  agricultural  colony 
attached  to  the  Florence  school  where  agricultural  training 
is  combined  with  the  teaching  of  small  rural  trades,  such  as 
basket-making,  brush-making,  etc. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
the  former  peasant  a  systematic  training  in  agriculture; 
as  soon  as  his  faculty  of  orientation  and  his  self-confidence 
have  been  restored,  he  usually  returns  spontaneously  to 
his  former  occupation.  There  is  no  prospect  of  success 
in  Italy  for  methodic  and  scientific  instruction  in  special 
branches  of  agriculture,  in  gardening,  poultry  raising,  etc., 
because  of  the  skeptical  attitude  of  the  peasants  and  of 


their  insufficient  intellectual  preparation.  A  course  of 
poultry  and  rabbit  raising  was  tried  at  the  Milan  school, 
but  proved  a  failure. 

The  occupations  for  intellectuals  are  massage,  study 
of  languages,  piano  tuning,  music,  commercial  subjects, 
and  so  on. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  re-educated,  the 
author  discusses,  in  the  first  place,  the  possible  special 
organizations  for  the  blind,  which  may  be  of  two  types: 
(1)  workhouses  for  blind  only,  directed  by  sighted  persons, 
and  (2)  cooperative  associations  of  blind  workers,  with  the 
use  of  sighted  persons  as  hired  help. 

The  former  type  offers  considerable  material  advan- 
tages, assuring  to  the  blind  regular  work  and  earnings; 
but  by  freeing  the  men  from  all  responsibility  and  from  all 
risks  involved  in  the  direction  of  the  work  it  threatens  to 
degenerate  into  hospitalization  and  to  frustrate  the  pur- 
poses of  re-education;  at  the  same  time,  to  confine  the 
intercourse  of  the  blind  to  persons  of  his  like  would  mean 
an  interference  with  his  complete  mental  restoration. 
Workhouses  for  the  blind  exclusively  could  be  useful  only 
as  a  temporary  asylum  for  the  unemployed. 

In  the  cooperative  shop,  on  the  contrary,  the  energy 
of  the  blind  men  would  be  stimulated  by  their  sense  of 
responsibility  and  by  active  participation  in  economic  life; 
workmen  with  uninjured  vision  could  be  employed  for 
wages  in  certain  processes.  As  a  preparatory  stage,  it  is 
advisable  for  the  men  to  work  for  some  time  in  an  ordinary 
shop,  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  experience  and  to 
select  their  specialties.  This  type  of  organization  would 
be  logically  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  experi- 
ence of  re-education,  and  should  be  tried  as  an  experiment. 

Besides  these  special  arrangements,  there  are  general 
trade  activities  open  to  the  blind.  Home  work  is  particu- 
larly easy  in  the  case  of  the  simplest  trades,  brush-making, 
netting,  and  so  on.  These  can  also  be  carried  on  by  peas- 
ants, as  a  supplementary  occupation  during  the  winter. 
The  more  complicated  trades,  as,  for  instance,  the  different 
branches  of  leather  work  or  woodwork,  can  also  be  carried 
on  at  home,  with  the  help  of  some  member  of  the  family  or 
of  a  hired  worker;  or  the  blind  may  work  for  wages  with 
some  small  village  artisan. 

The  danger,  especially  in  small  country  places,  is  in 
the  prevailing  prejudice  against  the  work  of  the  blind, 
combined  with  the  almost  religious  feeling  of  pity  toward 
them.  It  may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  necessary  to  induce 
the  man  to  leave  his  native  village  and  to  settle  in  the  city. 

The  employment  of  the  blind  together  with  sighted 
persons  in  ordinary  working  places  first  comes  for  con- 
sideration with  regard  to  those  trained  for  office  work, 
and  in  this  case'  presents  no  difficulty.  Against  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  in  ordinary  workshops,  the  objection 
has  been  raised  (Emard,  Denti)  that  the  blind  would 
never  be  able  to  compete  with  the  sighted  worker.  The 
author,  however,  thinks  that  only  experience  can  solve 
this  question ;  the  specialization  of  industrial  processes  and 
the  different  special  instruments  devised  for  the  blind 
should   facilitate  their  employment.     Work  in  common 
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with  sighted  persons  is  desirable  as  it  would  mean  the 
fullest  restoration  of  the  blind  to  economic  life.  Even  if 
the  earnings  of  the  blind  were  insufficient  in  themselves, 
they  would  be  supplemented  by  his  pension.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  to  fear  that  his  diminished  working  capacity 
might  place  him  in  a  condition  of  moral  inferiority,  since, 
for  ordinary  workmen,  comparatively  lower  productivity 
and  earnings  have  never  resulted  in  such  a  condition.  As 
to  the  objection  (Emard)  that  excessive  specialization  may 
result  in  deteriorating  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the 
blind,  the  author  thinks  that  the  variety  of  operations 
does  not  enrich  the  intellectual  life  of  the  man,  for  the 
interest  they  arouse  at  the  early  stage  of  re-education 
gradually  dies  out  as  they  become  more  and  more  auto- 
matic. On  the  contrary,  the  association  with  sighted 
persons  will  in  itself  give  satisfaction  to  many  of  his 
spiritual  needs. 

The  individual  characteristics  of  the  man  should  always 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  upon  the  form  of 
employment  that  would  be  best  suited  for  him. 

For  the  moral  and  economic  assistance  to  the  blinded 
soldiers,  special  patronages  should  be  created  at  the  re- 
education institutes,  with  sub-committees  at  the  capitals 
of  the  several  provinces,  with  the  object  of  providing  the 
men  with  tools  and  raw  materials,  helping  them  in  market- 
ing their  goods,  or  obtaining  contracts  from  the  state  or 
the  municipalities,  placing  the  men  and  sheltering  them 
in  special  workhouses  during  unemployment,  helping  them 
in  their  family  affairs,  finding  lodgings,  etc. 

Monganet,  Andre.  Les  aveugles  de  la  guerre 
reclament.  Reponse  a  'une  lettre  a  mon 
copain'.  Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii, 
no.  19,  p.  1. 

.     Le  Congres  du   Livre  de  l'aveugle. 

Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1919,  iv,  no.  28, 
P.  1. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  convention  of  the 
association  Le  Livre  de  t'Aveugle,  held  in  Paris  on  December 
28,  1918.  Several  resolutions  were  passed  recommending 
a  greater  centralization  of  the  production  of  books  in 
Braille,  through  the  creation  of  central  bodies  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  publishing  activities,  the  development  of 
regional  libraries,  the  supervision  of  proof-reading,  and  the 
instruction  of  Braille  copyists.  A  decision  was  also  made 
to  take  steps  for  obtaining  from  the  government  the  privi- 
lege of  free  postage  for  books  in  Braille. 


.  La  cooperative  des  aveugles.  Jour- 
nal des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  20,  p.  1; 
no.  21,  p.  1. 

The  Association  V Aide  aux  Aveugles  de  Guerre,  of  which 
the  author  is  secretary,  and  which  assists  blinded  soldiers 
by  selling  them  raw  materials  at  wholesale  prices  and  by 


purchasing  their  products,  is  being  reorganized  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  Membership  will  be  open  to  all  blind, 
whether  soldiers  or  civilians,  who  patronize  the  warehouses 
of  the  Association,  sell  to  its  stores,  and  are  willing  actively 
to  help  in  furthering  its  activities. 

Monprofit.  L'education  des  aveugles  par  bles- 
sures  de  guerre.  Bulletin  de  VAcademie  de 
Medecine,  Paris,  1915,  lxxiv,  649-656. 

Report  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine,  on  November  30,  1915. 

The  war  blind,  as  well  as  persons  with  acquired  blind- 
ness in  general,  should  not  be  encouraged  to  work  in  the 
traditional  trades  for  the  blind,  but  should  be  enabled,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  return  to  their  former  occupations.  Nor 
should  their  intercourse  be  confined,  by  the  use  of  the 
Braille  system,  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  blind.  The 
author  recommends,  for  general  adoption  instead  of  Braille, 
Mile.  Mulot's  system  of  embossed  writing  of  ordinary 
letters,  invented  some  twenty-five  years  before,  as  per- 
mitting the  blind  to  communicate  with  any  number  of 
sighted  persons. 

Monthus,  and  Delord.  Enseignement  de  la 
cordonnerie  a  l'Ecole  professionnelle  des  sol- 
dats  aveugles  de  Chartres.  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1919,  no.  27,  p.  11-13; 
no.  28,  p.  6-8. 

Mostra  (la)  dei  lavori  compiuti  dai  militari 
ciechi  dell'Istituto  di  Roma.  Bollettino  della 
Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  As- 
sistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati, 
Roma,  1917,  ii,  219. 

Note  on  the  exposition  of  products  of  the  war  blind  of 
the  Rome  Institute  held  from  July  12  to  August  1,  1917. 
The  objects  exhibited  were  of  the  greatest  variety:  shoes, 
leather  goods,  flowers,  carpets,  furniture,  samples  of  Braille 
writing,  cardboard  work,  wicker  work,  artistic  modeling 
work,  etc. 

Musikunterricht  an  erblindete  Krieger.  Fur- 
sorge  fur  Kriegsteilnehmer,  Berlin,  1915,  i,  94. 

An  announcement  of  free  courses  in  piano  and  organ 
playing  and  piano  tuning  instituted  for  the  war  blind  by 
the  Director  of  the  Konigsberg  Conservatory.  Other  in- 
struments will  be  introduced  only  for  those  whose  condition 
gives  assurance  that  music  will  not  be  adopted  as  a  means 
of  disguised  begging.  It  is  planned  to  extend  this  instruc- 
tion to  other  cities. 

"My  blind  children."  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,  1916,  x,  66. 
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New  (a)  industry.  How  the  blinded  soldiers 
are  taught  netting.  Beacon,  London,  1917,  i, 
no.  10,  p.  8-9. 

New  lives  for  the  blind.  £l  1,000  for  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Hostel.  Braille  Review,  London,  1916, 
xiv,  no.  10,  p.  3. 

Reprinted  from  the  Times,  September  22,  1916. 

New  Red  Cross  Institute  to  aid  blind  soldiers. 
Official  Bulletin,  Washington,  1918,  ii,  no.  314, 
p.  11. 

An  announcement  of  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  by 
the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  Re-educating  the  Blind  Soldiers,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Major  James  Bordley  as  Director  of  the 
Institute. 

News  for  the  blind.    Illustrated  World,  Chicago, 

1918,  xxx,  199. 

Photographs  showing  the  preparation  of  publications 
for  blinded  soldiers. 

'Nice  (a)  hobby'!  Blinded  soldier's  view  of 
blindness.  Braille  Review,  London,  1916,  xiv, 
no.  6,  p.  7. 

"No  blind  people,  but  only  normal  people  who 
cannot  see."    Lancet,  London,  1918,  cxcv,  30. 

Report  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  A.  Hugh  Thomson, 
surgeon  in  the  Western  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  on  first  aid 
in  injuries  and  affections  of  the  eyes.  More  than  half  the 
cases  of  blindness  among  soldiers  have  been  caused  by  small 
particles  entering  the  eye.  A  visor  to  protect  the  eye  has 
been  invented,  but  the  speaker  could  not  say  to  what  extent 
it  has  been  adopted.  In  factories,  the  eye  should  be  pro- 
tected by  goggles  made  of  strong  glass.  According  to  a 
report  by  the  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee, 
over  S  per  cent,  of  industrial  accidents  to  munition  workers 
are  eye  injuries. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  presided  at  the  lecture,  gave  in 
his  introductory  speech  an  account  of  the  work  done  at 
St.  Dunstan's. 

Nobbs,  H.  Gilbert  St.  Dunstan's,  where  blind 
soldiers  learn  to  see.  Scribner's  Magazine, 
New  York,  1918,  lxiv,  249-250. 

.     Where   blind   soldiers   learn   to  see. 


Reveille,  London,  1918,  i,  108-109. 
.     .     Beacon,    London,    1918, 


ii,  no.  21,  p.  8. 
Reprinted  from  Reveille. 


Nobili  parole  del  tenente  Delcroix  cieco  e  muti- 
lato.  Bollettino  delta  Federazione  Nazionale  dei 
Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi, 
Storpi,  Mutilati,  Roma,  1917,  ii,  324-325. 

Norman,  Sir  Henry.  The  training  of  French 
blind  soldiers.  In  his:  The  treatment  and 
training  of  disabled  and  discharged  soldiers  in 
France,  London,  1917,  p.  21-25. 

The  author  describes  the  Reuilly  school  and  the  Phare 
de  France  and  presents  his  conclusions  bearing  upon  the 
problem  of  the  blind  soldier  in  England.  In  the  first  place, 
the  blind  should  be  given  genuine  professional  training  in 
a  real  trade  and  should  not  be  taught  a  handicraft  the 
product  of  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  without  appealing 
to  charity.  Second,  in  choosing  a  trade  for  the  blind, 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  qualities  in  which  the 
blind  are  superior  to  the  sighted,  namely,  fineness  of  touch, 
and  patience  and  pride  in  good  workmanship.  At  the 
Reuilly  school  the  author  observed  certain  operations  in 
machine-fitting,  knife-grinding,  tool-sharpening,  polishing, 
performed  by  the  blind  with  a  perfection  that  cannot  be 
equalled  by  sighted  persons.  Massage  is  particularly  suited 
to  the  blind. 

Nos  aveugles  meritent  mieux.  Journal  des 
Mutiles,  Reformes  et  Victimes  de  la  Guerre, 
Paris,  1918,  iii,  no.  50,  p.  3. 

CEuvre  departementale  de  la  Maison  de  con- 
valescence et  d 'education  des  soldats  aveugles. 
In:  Comite  Central  des  (Euvres  de  Guerre  du 
Departement  de  la  Haute-Garonne.  Assem- 
bled generale  du  30  novembre  1916,  Toulouse, 
1916,  p.  41-45. 

Report  of  the  committee  for  the  assistance  of  blinded 
soldiers  of  the  Department  of  Haute-Garonne. 

In  the  summer  of  1916,  the  committee  created  a  re- 
education school  at  the  Chateau  de  Bellevue,  in  Toulouse. 
Every  blinded  soldier  belonging  to  the  military  district  is 
directed  to  the  school  for  a  short  time,  and  is  then  given 
the  choice  of  immediate  discharge  or  re-education.  All  the 
pupils  are  taught  Braille  and  pencil  writing;  typewriting 
is  also  taught  to  those  who  may  profit  by  it.  Of  the  manual 
trades,  brush-making  was  the  first  to  be  introduced  in  the 
school;  the  report,  however,  considers  the  teaching  of 
this  trade  as  an  error,  in  view  of  the  overcrowding  of  the 
market  and  the  high  prices  of  raw  material.  The  other 
trades  taught  at  the  school  are  chair-making  and  broom- 
making,  the  latter  being  a  remunerative  local  industry. 
It  is  planned  to  start  instruction  in  knitting. 

The  blind  worker  will  always  be  inferior  to  the  sighted 
both  in  quality  and  in  speed.  This  should  be  made  clear 
to  the  public,  upon  whose  assistance  the  success  of  the 
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blind  will  depend.  There  is  connected  with  the  school  a 
committee  of  patronage,  which  gives  assistance  to  the 
families  of  the  men  and  helps  the  graduates  to  start  in  their 
trade  by  supplying  them  with  tools. 

CEuvres  (les)d'assistance  aux  aveugles  de  guerre 
en  France.  Revue  Interalliee  pour  V Etude  des 
Questions  interessant  les  Mutiles  de  la  Guerre, 
Paris,  1918,  i,  108. 

An  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a  Conference  des 
CEuvres  d'assistance  aux  Aveugles  de  guerre,  for  the  purpose 
of  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  different  organizations 
for  vocational  re-education,  placement,  and  assistance  of 
war  blind.  Fourteen  societies  in  Paris  and  a  number  of 
provincial  organizations  have  joined  the  conference. 

One-handed  St.  Dunstanners.  A  double  han- 
dicap. St.  Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918, 
ii,  no.  20,  p.  15. 

For  the  one-handed  St.  Dunstan's  pensioners,  a  special 
device  has  been  added  to  the  ordinary  typewriter,  which 
is  operated  by  the  knee.  Among  the  trades  successfully 
undertaken  by  one-armed  blind  are  poultry-farming,  tele- 
phony, newspaper  and  tobacco  selling,  string-bag  making, 
and  carpentry. 

Opera  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi, 
Storpi,  Mutilati.  Prima  esposizione  dei 
lavori  eseguiti  dai  militari  ciechi.  Catalogo. 
Roma,  1917. 

Catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of  products  of  blinded 
soldiers'  work,  arranged  by  the  Rome  Re-education  Insti- 
tute, with  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  blind.  Survey,  New 
York,  1918,  xl,  617. 

Our  blinded  soldiers.  Braille  Review,  London, 
1916,  xiv,  no.  4,  p.  2. 

Our  blinded  soldiers.  Life  at  St.  Dunstan's.  By 
an  Inmate.  Braille  Review,  London,  1915,  xiii, 
no.  11,  p.  11-12. 

Our  blinded  soldiers.  Shock  restores  soldier's 
sight.  Braille  Review,  London,  1915,  xiii,  no. 
10,  p.  6-7. 

Our  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors.  Braille  Review, 
London,  1915,  xiii,  no.  3,  p.  8-9. 


Our  wounded  heroes.     Caring  for  the  blinded. 
Work  at  St.  Dunstan's.    Braille  Review,  Lon- 
don, 1916,  xiv,  no.  10,  p.  5-8. 
Reprinted  from  Morning  Post,  August  26,  1916. 

Owen,  W.  Poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetable  farming. 
St.  Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918,  ii,  no.  22, 
p.  21. 

Paal.  Behandlung  kiinstlicher  Augen  und 
Brillen.  Hamburgische  Lazarett-Zeitung,  1915, 
no.  4,  p.  6. 

Pearson,  Sir  C.  Arthur.  After-care  of  the 
blinded  soldier.  Braille  Review,  London,  1915, 
xiii,  no.  12,  p.  3-4. 

.     After-care  of  the  blinded  soldier;    a 


practical  scheme.     Observer,  London,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1915,  p.  17. 

An  appeal  for  public  contributions  to  support  the  after- 
care service  for  St.  Dunstan's  graduates,  established  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  will  include  the 
supply  of  raw  materials  at  cost  price,  the  purchase  of 
products  of  the  blind's  work,  placement  in  permanent 
positions,  and  so  on. 

.      .      1915. 


Reprinted  from  Observer,  November  14,  1915. 
.     The  after-care  of  the  blinded  soldier. 


A  wonderful  record.     Braille  Review,  London, 
1916,  xiv,  no.  4,  p.  6-7. 

.     Blind     reading    by    ear.       Beacon, 


London,  1917,  i,  no.  5,  p.  14. 
.     The  blinded  soldier.    Braille  Review, 


London,  1915,  xiii,  no.  4,  p.  2-4. 
.     The  blinded  soldier.    [Poem.]    Sur- 


vey, New  York,  1919,  xli,  665. 
.     The    blinded    soldier.      Life    at    St. 


Dunstan's.  The  valuable  work  of  the  blind 
teacher.  Braille  Review,  London,  1915,  xiii, 
no.  6,  p.  1-3. 

.     Blinded    soldier    shorthand    writer. 


Braille   Review,    London,    1916,    xiv,    no.    11, 

p.  3-4. 

Reprinted  from  the  Globe,  October  9,  1916. 
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Pearson,  Sir  C.  Arthur.    Blinded  soldier's  chil- 
dren.   Beacon,  London,  1917,  i,  no.  10,  p.  14. 

.     The  future  of  the  blind.    Skilled  em- 


ployment and  joy  in  life.     Liverpool  Courier, 
October  26,  1918. 

An  article  advocating  the  setting-up  of  the  blind  inde- 
pendently in  their  own  homes,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  mix 
in  the  usual  way  in  the  life  of  the  community,  against  the 
plan  of  establishing  for  them  special  colonies  or  model 
villages. 


.     The  guiding  and  self-guidance  of  the 

newly-blinded.    Braille  Review,  London,  1915, 
xiii,  no.  11,  p.  1-4. 

.     Hints  to  the  newly-blinded  and  those 


who  care  for  them.    London,  191—? 

Practical  indications  and  suggestions  for  the  blind  and 
their  guides  on  the  ways  of  learning  to  get  about  freely  and 
naturally  and  to  conserve  a  normal  appearance.  The 
blinded  are  invited,  in  particular,  to  educate  their  hearing, 
at  the  same  time  as  their  touch. 


— .     Life  at  St.  Dunstan's.    The  training 

and  re-education  of  the  blinded  soldiers.  In: 
Inter-Allied  Conference  on  the  After-Care  of 
Disabled  Men.  Reports,  London,  1918,  p. 
277-282. 

.     Life  at  St.  Dunstan's:    the  training 


and  re-education  of  the  blinded  soldiers.  In: 
Camus,  J.  Physical  and  occupational  re- 
education of  the  maimed,  New  York,  1919, 
p.  167-180. 

Same  as  above. 
.     Notes  by  the  Chief.     St.  Dunstan's 


Review,  London,  1918,  ii,  no.  22,  p.  2-4. 

Contains  an  account  of  Dr.  Wheeler's  experience  in 
training  blind  in  winding  coils,  and  of  a  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  the  biggest  electrical  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
attended  by  Dr.  Wheeler  and  by  Sir  Arthur,  where  it  was 
decided  to  provide  for  similar  training  in  British  plants. 

.     Notes  by  the  Chief.    [Impressions  of 

a  visit  to  French  re-educational  institutions 
for  blinded  soldiers.]  St.  Dunstan's  Review, 
London,  1918,  ii,  no.  19,  p.  4-5. 

The  blinded  soldiers  of  France  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  country;  some  establishments  contain  only  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  men;  this  makes  it  impossible  to  provide 


a  variety  of  instruction  or  amusements  such  as  is  offered  at 
St.  Dunstan's.  In  addition,  there  are  at  least  twenty-seven 
different  societies  or  agencies  that  care  for  the  war  blind. 
There  are  also  considerable  difficulties  to  provide  sufficient 
funds.  The  result  is  that  considerably  less  than  half  the 
blinded  French  soldiers  have  received  training,  and  no 
general  scheme  of  after-care  has  been  worked  out.  In  the 
establishments  visited  by  the  author  for  the  second  time 
since  last  year,  there  has  been  a  happy  tendency  to  give 
up  the  teaching  of  brush-making,  which  is  entirely  un- 
suitable as  a  home  industry  for  the  blind,  and  could  be 
profitably  pursued  only  in  workshops  of  the  blind.  Many 
French  schools  still  cling  to  it,  however,  as  it  is  an  easy 
trade  to  learn  and  the  object  of  re-education,  as  understood 
by  some  of  the  directors  of  schools  in  France,  is  only  to 
offer  the  man  distraction  and  perhaps  some  very  modest 
earnings.  A  group  of  blinded  soldiers  was  doing  excellent 
carpentry  work.  Some  men  are  employed  in  grinding 
smooth  the  flat  sides  of  glass  stoppers;  this  is  very  simple 
work  which  requires  no  training,  but  it  is  monotonous  and 
does  not  offer  permanent  employment.  Very  good  in- 
struction is  given  in  basket-making,  cobbling,  and  cask- 
making. 

In  the  new  establishment  for  officers  and  men  formerly 
engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  founded  by  Mrs.  George 
A.  Kessler,  the  range  of  work  is,  from  the  St.  Dunstan's 
point  of  view,  restricted,  amounting  to  little  more  than 
Braille,  typewriting,  and  machine  knitting,  an  occupation 
that  should  be  left  to  blind  girls;  instruction  is  also  given 
with  a  view  to  enabling  the  men  to  return  to  commer- 
cial life. 

.     The    re-education    and    training    of 

disabled  combatants.     Journal  of  State  Medi- 
cine, London,  1917,  xxv,  333-350. 

A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  on  the  work  done  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  on  the 
education  of  the  faculty  of  orientation  of  the  blind,  with 
illustrations  from  the  speaker's  personal  experience.  The 
men  at  St.  Dunstan's  who  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
acquiring  self-dependence  are  those  who  are  still  'on  the 
border  line'  of  blindness.  Many  of  the  men  declare  they 
get  on  better  after  the  glimmer  of  sight  has  left  them. 

.     The   story   of   St.    Dunstan's.      St. 

Dunstan's  Review,  London,   1918,  ii,  no.  21, 
p.  2-5. 

Survey  of  the  origin  and  expansion  of  the  Hostel  and 
of  the  organization  of  the  After-Care,  which  has  recently 
been  extended  to  Canadian,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand 
pensioners  who  return  to  their  homes. 

Peirson-Webber,  Francis  P.  Profitable  poul- 
try farming.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Columbus, 
1915,  ix,  5-6. 
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Per  la  casa  dei  soldati  ciectii.  Cultura  Popolare, 
Milano,  1915,  v,  609-612. 

An  article  on  the  initial  plans  of  the  work  for  blinded 
soldiers  in  Italy,  containing  an  interview  of  Pietro 
Stoppani,  Director  of  the  Milan  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
who  believes  that  special  accommodations  should  be  pro- 
vided for  blinded  soldiers.  The  course  of  treatment  will 
include:  first,  teaching  the  men  to  dress,  to  eat,  to  move 
about;  then,  to  read  and  write  Braille;  and,  finally,  to 
work  at  a  trade.  Whenever  possible,  the  blind  should 
return  to  their  former  trade;  if  this  is  impossible,  they 
should  be  taught  some  of  the  classical  trades  for  the  blind 
(basketry,  chair-making,  mat-making,  brush-making, 
bookbinding).  The  blind  worker  will  never  equal  the 
sighted  and  will  never  be  able  entirely  to  support  himself. 
While  his  earnings  will  serve  only  as  a  small  addition  to 
his  pension,  they  will,  however,  represent  a  great  moral 
value.  The  pension  should  be  increased.  Public  subscrip- 
tion should  supply  the  means  for  the  creation  of  a  Home 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Lombard  Region,  where  the  blinded 
men  would  be  given  instruction  and  re-education  during  a 
period  of  one  year. 

Per  i  ciechi  di  guerra  [Milano].  Rassegna  di 
Assicurazioni  e  Previdenza  Sociale,  Roma, 
1916,  iii,  1780-1782. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Milan  school  for  blinded 
soldiers.  This  school  is  unlike  most  of  similar  schools  in 
other  Italian  cities  in  that  it  employs  only  sighted  instruc- 
tors. The  school  was  intended  to  accommodate  about  one 
hundred  men,  but  from  its  creation,  in  January  1916,  to  the 
fall  of  that  year,  there  were  received  but  twenty-one  pupils, 
of  whom  seven  have  graduated.  At  graduation,  the  men 
receive  their  accumulated  wages;  in  addition,  the  first 
twenty-five  graduates  will  receive  200  lire  each  out  of  a 
fund  donated  for  this  purpose  by  a  private  philanthropist; 
a  premium  of  200  lire  will  be  granted  by  the  Council  of 
the  School  to  every  man  who,  one  year  after  graduation, 
is  found  to  be  still  working  in  the  trade  learned  at  the 
school. 

Per  i  militari  ciechi.  Bolletino  della  Federazione 
Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari 
Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati,  Roma,  1918,  iii,  54. 

Note  on  the  re-education  school  at  the  Milan  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  where  special  appliances  have  been  con- 
structed to  enable  the  blind  to  work  as  coopers,  carpenters, 
and  cobblers.  Several  men  have  graduated  from  the  tele- 
phony section,  one  of  whom  has  been  placed  with  a  large 
business  firm.  A  commercial  course  also  has  been  started. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  school  is  forty- 
one;  about  sixty  have  graduated.  The  after-care  com- 
mittee has  established  a  warehouse  of  raw  materials  and 
a  selling  agency  for  the  products  of  the  graduates. 


Per  la  rieducazione  dei  ciechi.  Conferenza  del 
Prof.  Romagnoli.  Rassegna  di  Assicurazioni  e 
Previdenza  Sociale,  Roma,  1916,  iii,  372-373. 

A  summary  of  a  lecture  by  Professor  Romagnoli  on  the 
psychology  of  the  blind  and  the  general  principles  of  re- 
education. 

Per  la  rieducazione  dei  ciechi  di  guerra.  Ras- 
segna di  Assicurazioni  e  Previdenza  Sociale, 
Roma,  1917,  iv,  1668-1669. 

Note  on  the  Milan  re-education  school. 

Per  la  rieducazione  dei  soldati  ciechi  in  Inghil- 
terra.  Cidtura  Popolare,  Milano,  1915,  v,  762. 
Note  on  St.  Dunstan's. 

Per  i  soldati  ciechi  in  Francia.     Rassegna  di 
Assicurazioni    e    Previdenza    Sociale,    Roma, ' 
1916,  iii,  367-368. 

A  note  on  the  Reuilly  school  and  the  association  cre- 
ated in'  France  under  the  name  Les  Amis  des  Soldats 
Aveugles. 

Perls,  Paul  H.  Kriegsblindenfiirsorge  in  der 
Industrie.  Arbeitsmoglichkeiten  fur  Blinde 
bei  der  Massenherstellung  elektrischer  In- 
stallationsmaterialien.  Zeitschrift  fur  Krup- 
pelfiirsorge,  Leipzig,  1917,  x,  134-145. 

Description  of  the  experience  in  employing  war  blind  in 
factory  work  at  the  Siemens-Schuckert  electrical  plant. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plant  began  to  study  the  possibility  of  using 
blind  workers,  by  putting  a  number  of  partially  blind  men 
and  women  from  the  Berlin  Municipal  Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  work  in  different  operations.  The  observations 
showed  that  after  a  short  time  it  became  possible  for  the 
workers  to  perform  certain  operations  without  looking. 
The  first  war  blind  were  placed  through  Professor  Silex, 
at  the  beginning  of  1916.  Blinded  soldiers  are  now  doing 
both  hand  and  machine  work;  the  author  describes  in 
detail  the  different  processes. 

The  hand  work  includes  gauging  of  small  parts  with 
the  jaw-gauge  or  the  hole-gauge;  testing  of  the  thread  of 
fuse  fittings;  packing  of  fuse  plugs;  fixing  of  bolts  in  fuse 
fittings;  testing  of  fuses  by  the  ear.  The  machine  opera- 
tions performed  by  the  blind  are:  fixing  of  screws  (one, 
two  or  three  at  a  time)  of  screw-contact  pieces;  enlarging 
of  coupling-tubes  and  also  work  at  large  machines;  grind- 
ing and  polishing,  thread-cutting;  enlarging  of  small  parts 
to  a  certain  depth;    drilling;    stamping;    lathe-work,  etc. 

The  men  who  are  still  at  the  hospital  are  brought  to 
work  by  other  soldier  patients  wounded  in  the  eyes  or 
one-eyed,  who  are  also  trained  at  the  plant.    Those  dis- 
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charged  from  the  hospital  are  brought  either  by  their  own 
people,  or  by  some  women  worker  of  the  plant.  The 
dependency  of  the  blind  worker  upon  a  guide  is  a  serious 
handicap  and  frequently  interferes  with  the  regularity  of 
the  work. 

The  working  day,  during  the  treatment  at  the  hospital, 
has  been  fixed  by  the  medical  authorities  as  no  longer  than 
six  hours;  after  discharge  from  the  hospital,  the  blind 
work  the  regular  time  (eight  and  one-half  hours),  the 
fatigue  in  most  instances  not  being  excessive.  During  the 
period  of  training,  the  men  are  paid  thirty-five  pfennigs 
per  hour  (the  initial  wage  of  an  unskilled  woman  worker); 
after  a  short  time  they  are  transferred  to  piece  work, 
which  is  the  rule  for  the  women  working  in  the  same  pro- 
cesses, and  are  able  to  earn  about  sixty  pfennigs  an  hour. 
The  carrying  and  fetching  of  the  work,  and  the  oiling  and 
fixing  of  the  machines  and  tools  is  done  by  other  workers. 
The  blind  are  liable  to  health  and  invalidity  insurance 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  employees. 

It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  have  the  men  work 
in  turn  at  different  operations.  Hand  work  soon  becomes 
tedious;  while  the  sounds  of  the  machine  give  the  man  a 
better  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  work.  Machine  work  has 
also  the  advantage  of  procuring  higher  earnings  and  of 
thus  mitigating  the  discontent  with  low  wages.  Work  in 
groups,  under  women  head-workers,  has  not  been  success- 
ful, as  it  gives  rise  to  conflicts.  Altogether  the  plant  has 
employed  twenty-five  war  blind,  ten  men  and  seven  women 
of  the  Municipal  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  one  blind 
woman  home-worker.  Special  safety  devices  had  to  be  in- 
stalled for  the  blind.  The  spirit  of  the  blind  workers  is 
generally  good,  owing  largely  to  the  intercourse  with 
sighted  persons. 

The  employment  of  the  blind  in  factories  in  a  large  city 
presents  many  inconveniences.  The  author  suggests  as  a 
solution  the  creation  of  colonies  of  garden-cottages  for 
the  war  blind,  with  a  workshop  in  the  center,  where  the 
men  would  work  under  the  supervision  of  war  disabled 
technicains,  and  the  carrying  and  fetching  of  the  work 
would  be  done  by  disabled  soldiers. 

Perls,  Paul  H.  Unfallverhutung  bei  der 
Beschaftigung  Kriegsblinder  in  gewerblichen 
Betrieben.  Die  Kriegsbeschadigtenfiirsorge, 
Berlin,  1918,  ii,  321-325. 

Description  of  the  safety  appliances  installed  at  the 
Siemens-Schuckert  electrical  plant  to  prevent  accidents  to 
blind  workers. 

.     Weitere     Arbeitsmoglichkeiten     fur 

Kriegsblinde  in  der  elektrotechnischen  In- 
dustrie. Anzeiger  fiir  Elektrotechnik  und 
Maschinenbau,  Wien,  1918,  no.  40,  p.  161-162. 

An  article  on  the  employment  of  blinded  soldiers  at  the 
Siemens-Schuckert  plant. 


Perouze,  Georges. 
1917. 


Le  livre  de  l'aveugle.  Paris, 


.     Les  soldats  aveugles  et  leur  readap- 

tation  a  la  vie  utile.    Paris,  1916.    5.  edition. 

A  pamphlet  published  by  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy 
to  familiarize  the  general  public  with  the  problem  of  the 
war  blind. 

Trade  education  proper  is  not  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant task  is  to  teach  the  blind  to  perform  unaided  the 
different  activities  of  everyday  life:  dressing,  shaving, 
eating,  etc.  Plays  and  games,  sports  and  gymnastics  are 
of  great  value  for  the  restoration  of  independence  and  of 
the  faculty  of  orientation. 

The  writer  briefly  examines  the  different  trades  and 
occupations  possible  for  the  blind:  brush-making,  bas- 
ketry, chair-making,  broom-making,  mattress-making, 
cobbling,  piano-tuning,  massage,  mat-making,  cooperage, 
typewriting.  The  advantage  of  all  these  occupations  is 
that  they  can  be  carried  on  by  the  blind  independently, 
without  cooperation  with  other  people.  For  those  who, 
because  of  their  physical  or  moral  condition,  cannot  be 
left  to  their  own  initiative  the  creation  of  special  asylums 
with  shops  will  have  to  be  considered.  The  blind  can  best 
be  trained  in  special  shops.  Music  may  serve  as  a  dis- 
traction but  cannot  be  taught  adult  persons  as  a  vocation. 
Netting,  the  making  of  list-shoes,  of  leather  laces,  of  paper 
bags,  of  small  fancy  rattan  baskets,  etc.,  are  useful  occu- 
pations, but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  real  trades. 
Some  blind  men  are  working  successfully  as  watch-makers, 
electrical  installers,  machinists,  glass  grinders,  etc.  Their 
success,  however,  has  been  due  either  to  unusual  abilities 
or  to  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances.  The  experi- 
ence of  England  and  of  the  United  States  has  shown  the 
possibility  of  training  the  blind  in  agriculture;  the  blind 
may  do  very  well  as  independent  farmers  though  they 
cannot  succeed  as  farm  laborers.  Poultry  farming  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  blind. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to 
directions  for  persons  who  visit  the  blinded  soldier  at  the 
hospital,  for  the  members  of  his  family,  and  for  those  who 
serve  as  his  guides.  These  are  supported  by  quotations 
from  the  experience  of  workers  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciation Valentin  Haiiy.  As  most  of  the  blinded  soldiers 
entertain  the  hope  that  they  will  ultimately  recover  their 
vision,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  destroy  this  delusion. 
Their  blindness  should  not  be  emphasized,  but  they  should 
be  induced  to  learn  pencil-writing  and  different  games  as 
a  distraction.  The  question  of  learning  a  new  trade  should 
be  introduced  only  when  the  man  himself  begins  to  express 
the  fear  that  he  may  never  recover.  In  guiding  the  blind 
and  caring  for  him,  the  object  should  be  to  establish  his 
independence  and  self-confidence;  manifestations  of  pity 
and  undue  attention  should  be  avoided. 
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A  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  methods  of  com- 
municating with  men  who  are  both  blind  and  deaf.  The 
appendices  to  the  pamphlet  contain  a  memorandum  on 
the  care  of  newly-blinded  adults,  submitted  to  the  Jack- 
sonville convention  of  1913  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  P. 
Campbell,  together  with  several  leaflets  published  by  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy.  {Pour  les  Soldals  aveugles, 
V Association  Valentin  Haiiy  et  les  Soldats  aveugles,  Les 
Soldats  aveugles  et  V Agriculture.) 

Peyer.  Von  unseren  erblindeten  Kriegern.  Ham- 
burgische  Lazarett-Zeitung,  1917,  no.  23,  p.  6. 

A  Section  for  the  Instruction  of  Blinded  Soldiers  has 
been  created  by  the  Hamburg  Provincial  Committee  for 
Disabled  Soldiers, in  cooperation  with  the  local  Institute  for 
theBlind.  When  medicaltreatmenthasbeen  completed  the 
men  are  assigned  to  the  Section;  both  residents  of  Ham- 
burg and  men  from  other  localities  are  admitted.  The  in- 
struction includes  reading  and  writing  blind  script;  type- 
writing on  the  Picht  machine  specially  devised  for  the 
blind,  or  on  an  ordinary  machine,  for  those  who  intend  to 
take  typewriting  as  a  vocation;  basket-making;  chair- 
caning;  brush-making.  Former  factory  workers  who  wish 
to  return  to  the  factory  are  nevertheless  taught  some 
handicraft.  As  recreation,  the  men  have  piano  lessons, 
excursions,  bowling,  etc. 

Phare  (le)  de  Bordeaux.  CEuvre  de  reeduca- 
tion des  soldats  aveugles  reunis  aux  aveugles 
travailleurs  du  sud-ouest.  Assemblee  generale 
du  15  mars  1917. 

.    .   Assemblee  generale  du  14 

mars  1918. 

Proceedings  and  reports  of  the  general  meetings  of 
1917  and  1918  of  the  Phare  de  Bordeaux,  a  society  for 
the  assistance  of  blind  civilians  and  blinded  soldiers. 
Speeches  by  Daniel  Exshaw,  president;  Captain  Galtier, 
acting  manager;  Abbe  Moureau,  director  of  the  training 
school;  and  others. 

Since  1897,  there  was  in  operation,  in  Bordeaux,  a  brush- 
making  shop  for  blind  under  the  direction  of  the  foundation 
CEuvre  des  Aveugles  Travailleurs  du  Sud-Ouest,  created  by 
Abbe  Moureau;  the  latter  also  organized  the  Association 
pour  le  patronage  des  Aveugles  Travailleurs  du  Sud-Ouest, 
for  assistance  to  the  blind  in  case  of  unemployment,  sick- 
ness, old  age  or  vocational  disability.  At  the  time  when 
the  war  broke  out,  these  organizations  were  prosperous; 
the  brush-making  shop  was  able  to  pay  the  workers  wages 
above  the  local  trade  union  rate;  the  relief  fund  for  un- 
employed had  a  reserve  of  25,000  francs.  In  the  summer 
of  1915,  the  foundation  was  reorganized  with  the  assistance 
of  Miss  Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Lighthouse  and 
founder  of  the  Lighthouse  of  France,  so  as  to  include  the 
work  for  blinded  soldiers,  as  well  as  civilians;  it  adopted 
the  name  Le  Phare  de  Bordeaux:  CEuvre  des  Soldats 
Aveugles  reunis  aux  Aveugles  Travailleurs  du  Sud-Ouest. 


Since  the  beginning  of  1916,  the  institution,  which  is 
officially  considered  a  branch  of  the  national  institute 
of  Rue  de  Reuilly,  Paris,  has  occupied  the  old  Lescure 
mansion.  It  is  supported  by  members'  dues,  subsidies 
from  the  Lighthouse  of  New  York,  the  Ministries  of  the 
Interior  and  of  War,  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  the 
authorities  of  the  department  and  of  the  different  munici- 
palities, by  private  donations  and  different  undertakings. 

The  trades  taught  are  brush-making,  chair-making,  and 
basketry.  The  working  day  is  five  and  one-half  hours, 
three  in  the  morning  and  two  and  one-half  in  the  afternoon. 
The  men  receive  their  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  their  product;  one-fourth  of  the  wages  is  paid  imme- 
diately and  the  rest  is  placed  to  their  account  until  they 
have  finished  their  apprenticeship.  In  the  way  of  dis- 
tractions, there  is  reading  aloud,  lessons  in  Braille  and 
in  music,  singing,  plays,  and  gymnastics,  excursions,  con- 
certs, etc. 

In  March,  1918,  forty-three  men  were  receiving  training, 
of  whom  twenty-nine  were  war  blind;  of  the  latter  some, 
whose  medical  treatment  had  not  been  completed,  were 
still  under  military  control,  while  others  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  army.  Since  February,  1916,  eighty-one 
men,  including  sixty-five  soldiers,  had  passed  through  the 
institution. 

During  the  last  days  of  his  apprenticeship  the  man  is 
permitted  to  bring  to  the  workshop  some  member  of  his 
family,  who  becomes  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  tech- 
nical and  commercial  aspects  of  the  trade  to  be  able  to 
assist  the  blind  in  his  work.  The  graduates  are  supplied 
with  raw  material  and  sometimes  are  granted  small  loans. 
They  receive  the  necessary  tools,  free  of  charge,  from  the 
Association  Valentin  Haiiy.  Some  of  the  graduates  remain 
in  the  employ  of  the  institution. 

Plans  for  re-education  of  blinded  soldiers  to 
make  them  self-supporting  after  war.  Official 
Bulletin,  Washington,  1918,  ii,  no.  263,  p.  15. 

Plesner,  J.  H0jere  uddannelse  for  blinde  i 
Tyskland.  Nyt  Tidsskrift  for  Abnormvasenet 
omfattende  Aandssvage-,  Blinde-  og  Vanfp're- 
Sagen  i  Norden,  K0benhavn,  1918,  xx,   119. 

Note  on  provisions  for  the  training  of  German  war  blind 
in  intellectual  occupations.  In  addition  to  the  Marburg 
Institute,  connected  with  the  University,  there  has  been 
created  at  Brunswick  a  Home  for  the  Advancement  of 
Higher  Education  for  the  Blind;  courses  were  to  be  estab- 
lished in  commercial  subjects,  in  music  and  in  public 
speaking. 

Pointing  the  way.     What  the  government  is 
doing  for  our  men  blinded  in  war,  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines.    Baltimore,  1918. 
Description  of  'Evergreen'  (General  Hospital  No.  7,  at 
Baltimore)  and  account  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 
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The  treatment  at  the  hospital  is  a  transitional  stage  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded.  They  are  admitted  after 
most  of  the  medical  and  surgical  care  has  been  completed 
and  are  prepared,  by  mental  and  physical  readaptation, 
either  for  a  return  to  work  or  for  further  instruction  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

There  are  required  and  elective  courses.  The  former 
include  physical  training  (personal  hygiene,  swimming, 
bowling,  outdoor  sports,  gymnasium  exercises,  dancing, 
music,  etc.),  fundamental  hand  training  (weaving,  bas- 
ketry, netting,  chair-caning,  and  carpentry),  reading  and 
writing  Braille,  typewriting,  English,  spelling,  pencil 
writing,  arithmetic.  Trade  training  is  elective;  the  matter 
of  the  choice  of  a  trade  is  treated  individually,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  man's  previous  occupation,  the  opportunities 
for  occupation  in  his  home  community,  and  his  abilities  and 
temperament.  The  courses  include  professional,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  agricultural,  and  home  work.  Professional 
work,  except  for  massage,  piano  tuning,  and  bookbinding, 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  To  build  up  the  industrial  courses,  an 
industrial  survey  has  been  undertaken,  which  is  already 
well  advanced.  Commercial  work  will  probably  be  the 
most  popular;  courses  are  being  developed  in  business 
economics,  salesmanship,  office  management,  the  use  of 
mechanical  office  equipment  and  the  principles  of  account- 
gcoi  and  bookkeeping.  The  training  of  the  men  will  be 
nmpleted  in  shops  and  offices,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Agricultural 
courses  will  embrace  poultry  raising,  dairy  farming,  and 
market  gardening. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  housed  near 
the  hospital.  It  has  created  a  comfortable  library  and 
reading  room  for  the  patients  and  has  trained  a  number  of 
volunteer  Braille  copyists  and  assistant  teachers.  Houses 
have  been  equipped  in  Baltimore  for  relatives  of  the  men 
who  come  to  visit  them.  The  Institute  started  a  survey 
of  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  but  that 
work  was  later  transferred  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  A  group  of  expert  workers  for  the  blind 
has  been  sent  to  France  by  the  Institute  to  assist  the 
blinded  soldiers  before  they  are  ready  to  leave  Europe. 

Pope,   Jessie.     The  bright  side  of  blindness. 
Humor  and  pluck  at  St.  Dunstan's.     Braille 
Review,  London,  1916,  xiv,  no.  12,  p.  6-7. 
Reprinted  from  Daily  Express,  November  6,  1916. 

Portable  printing-presses  for  the  blind.  Liter- 
ary Digest,  New  York,  1918,  lviii,  no.  6,  p.  24. 
A  description,  taken  from  the  Larousse  Mensuel,  of 
appliances  devised  for  correspondence  between  the  blind 
and  sighted  persons:  the  typewriter  invented  by  Cay- 
zerges  (which  is  a  combination  of  two  typing  machines 
operated  by  the  same  keyboard,  one  making  the  ordinary 
letters  and  the  other  imprinting  a  copy  in  Braille)  and  the 
Ernest  Vaughan  press. 


Porten,  Bruno.  Das  humanistische  Studium 
der  Kriegsblinden.  Deutscher  Hilfsbund,  Ber- 
lin, 1917,  ii,  105-107. 

Discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  the  blind  Greek  and 
Latin. 

Possible  employment  of  blinded  soldiers  in 
electrical  works.  Electrical  Record,  New  York, 
1918,  xxiii,  23. 

An  article  on  the  employment  of  blind  in  the  winding  of 
coils;  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wheeler  and  the  Double 
Duty  Finger  Guild. 

Pour  les  aveugles.     Journal  des  Mutiles,  Re- 
formes  el  Victimes  de  la  Guerre,  Paris,  1917,  ii, 
no.  31,  p.  3. 
An   announcement   of   the   provisions   made   for   free 

transportation  of  the  blind  on  the  Paris  subways;    the 

blind  must  be  accompanied  by  a  guide  paying  the  regular 

fare. 

Pour  le  Foyer  du  Soldat  Aveugle.  Paris. 
Statuts.    1916. 

Constitution  and  rules  of  the  association  created  in 
June,  1915,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  annual  subsidies, 
to  the  amount  of  from  100  to  500  francs,  for  blinded  soldiers 
who  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  who  are  totally  or 
partially  incapacitated  for  work,  or  for  those  whose  work 
deserves  being  encouraged. 

Pour  les  reformes  borgnes  ou  aveugles.  Journal 
des  Mutiles,  Reformes  et  Blesses  de  Guerre, 
Paris,  1917,  ii,  no.  18,  p.  4. 

Premiazione  (la)  dei  ciechi  e  dei  mutilati.  Bol- 
lettino  della  Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Comitati 
di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi,  Muti- 
lati, Roma,  1917,  ii,  178-179. 

Preparing  war  news  for  the  blind.  Popular 
Mechanics,  Chicago,  1918,  xxx,  591. 

Photographs  showing  extracts  from  a  magazine  for 
the  blind,  the  process  of  embossing  a  war  map  for  the  blind, 
and  a  stereotype  machine  used  in  embossing  plates  accord- 
ing to  the  Braille  system. 

Presque  (les)  aveugles  ne  seront  plus  consideres 

comme  des  borgnes  par  les  Conseils  de  reforme. 

Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris, 

1916,  no.  2,  p.  8-9. 

Circular  of  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Army  Sanitary 
Service  assimilating,  with  regard  to  pensions,  soldiers  who 
have  lost  one  eye  and  have  one-twentieth  of  normal  vision 
or  less  in  the  other,  to  the  totally  blind. 
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Problemes  (les)  d'apres-guerre.  Comment 
l'Allemagne  envisage  le  retour  a  la  terre.  La 
petite  propriete  pour  les  aveugles.  Journal  des 
Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  22,  p.  1-2. 

Profession  (une)  pour  les  aveugles.  Journal 
des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  25,  p.  1. 

An  article  on  the  training  of  the  blind,  in  England,  in 
poultry  farming  and  the  breeding  of  rabbits. 

Raycourt,  Georges.  Soldats  aveugles.  Jour- 
nal des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  26,  p.  2. 

Reading  by  ear  for  the  blind.  Illustrated 
London  News,  1918,  cliii,  262,  276. 

Description,  with  illustrations,  of  Fournier  d'Albe's 
Optophone,  in  which  the  electric  properties  of  selenium 
are  utilized  to  convert  light  into  sound. 

Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.  [Hand- 
book.    New  York,  1918.] 

A  pamphlet  outlining  the  program  of  the  Institute's 
activities.  These  will  include:  the  economic  supervision 
of  the  man,  in  cooperation  with  the  Military  Training 
School  for  the  Blinded,  so  as  to  ascertain  his  vocational 
record  and  the  occupational  possibilities  of  his  home- 
community;  the  study  of  opportunities  of  remunerative 
employment  for  the  blind,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  other  employers'  organi- 
zations; the  choice  of  the  best  suited  type  of  employment, 
whether  in  an  ordinary  shop,  in  a  special  shop  for  the 
blind,  in  commerce,  in  agriculture,  or  in  home  industries; 
provision  for  instruction  at  an  agricultural  college  for 
those  who  choose  agriculture  as  an  occupation;  assistance 
to  former  students  of  technical  schools  and  colleges,  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  resume  their  studies,  pro- 
viding them  with  readers,  and  helping  them  to  find  em- 
ployment after  graduation;  printing  of  books  in  blind 
script,  in  cooperation  with  the  Commission  of  Uniform 
Type  and  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind; 
engaging  the  cooperation  of  the  families  of  the  blind,  by 
enabling  them  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Training 
School  at  Baltimore  and  to  receive  practical  instruction 
in  the  man's  trade,  and,  whenever  the  man  is  too  seriously 
disabled  to  do  any  work,  by  teaching  his  wife  some  re- 
munerative vocation.  The  American-British-French- 
Belgian  Permanent  Relief  War  Fund  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  has  contributed  $100,000  to  the  work  of  the 
Institute. 

.     .     Outlook   for    the    Blind, 

Columbus,  1918,  xii,  37-41. 
Reprint  of  above. 

Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  blind.  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  1918,  clxxix,  742. 


Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  blind  is  created  by 
the  War  council.  Official  Bulletin,  Washing- 
ton, 1918,  ii,  no.  365,  p.  16. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  supplement  the  re- 
habilitation work  of  the  government.  To  assure  co- 
ordination, the  medical  officer  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
staff  who  is  responsible  for  the  official  program  for  the 
blind  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Institute.  The 
official  work  will  start  at  the  base  hospitals  in  France  with 
mental  preparation  and  teaching  the  men  to  attend  to 
their  immediate  needs,  and  will  continue  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  Military  General  Hospital  No.  7,  at  Balti- 
more, where  the  men  will  receive  special  training  and 
further  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  The  Red  Cross 
Institute  will  provide  transportation  to  Baltimore  and  a 
home  for  some  relative  of  the  man  who  later  will  be 
responsible  for  his  care,  and  will  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  this  relative  in  the  government  training  school  side  by 
side  with  the  blinded  soldier.  The  Institute  will  provide 
financial  aid  to  equip  the  man  with  the  necessary  tools 
after  his  training  is  completed  and  will  supervise  the  men 
placed  in  employment.  Home  work  will  be  arranged  for 
those  who  cannot  go  into  factories  and  a  central  purchasing 
bureau  and  a  central  selling  agency  will  be  established  in 
conjunction  with  special  workshops  for  those  unable  to 
work  in  industrial  plants.  A  survey  will  be  made  to  find 
possible  occupations  for  the  blind  and  to  determine  what 
special  appliances  are  required  to  minimize  danger  and 
increase  efficiency.  Facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
duction of  literature  for  the  blind;  a  savings  association 
will  be  organized  to  encourage  the  men  to  save  part  of 
their  compensation  of  $100  a  month.  The  Institute  is 
making  arrangements  for  a  six  weeks'  training  course  for 
assistance  at  the  Baltimore  school. 

Reeducation  (la)  agricole  des  aveugles  de  la 
guerre.  Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii, 
no.  19,  p.  4. 

Reeducation  of  the  blind  soldier.  Medical 
Record,  New  York,  1918,  xciv,  332-333. 

An  analysis  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Ginestous,  in  Paris 
Medical,  who  recommends  that  re-education  shall  start  at 
the  earliest  moment,  while  the  soldier  is  still  at  the  hospital, 
and  that  small  workshops  shall  be  annexed  to  all  ophthal- 
mologic centers.  The  author's  experience  at  the  Angers 
Center,  and  that  of  Professor  Lagrange  at  Bordeaux,  have 
shown  the  remarkable  ease  with  which  the  blind  learn  to 
read  and  write  Braille  and  to  perform  such  work  as  carpet 
weaving,  brush-making,  soling  of  shoes,  small  gardening, 
etc.  Reading  and  writing  are  among  the  great  consolations 
of  the  blind,  and  the  Braille  system  has  held  its  own  against 
all  innovations.  The  blind  worker  is  not  inferior  to  the 
sighted  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  but  is  behind  him  in 
output.  The  possible  trades  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
usual  blind  trades,  such  as  brush-making,  chair-making, 
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basket-making,  none  of  which  is  lucrative  enough,  two  or 
three  francs  a  day  being  the  highest  limit  of  earnings,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  new  trades,  such  as  cobbling  or  coop- 
erage, which  may  enable  the  man  to  earn  his  livelihood 
or  even  to  have  a  considerable  income. 

Reeducation  of  blinded  soldiers.  Chicago 
Medical  Recorder,  1918,  xl,  180. 

Reeducation   of   the   war   blinded.       Medical 
Record,  New  York,  1918,  xciii,  1128. 
Summary  of  the  report  on  the  Re-education  of  the  War 
Blinded  read  by  Colonel  James  Bordley  at  the  1918  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Regatta  (the)  at  Putney  for  blinded  soldiers 
from  St.  Dunstan's.     Illustrated  Sporting  and 
Dramatic  News,  London,  1918,  Ixxxix,  413. 
Photographs. 

Regent's  Park  college  and  blinded  soldiers. 
Braille  Review,  London  1916,  xiv,  no.  11,  p.  15. 
Reprinted  from  British  Weekly,  October  26,  1916. 

Rehabilitating   the   blind.     Electrical    World, 

New  York,  1918,  lxxi,  1255. 

A  summary  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Wheeler  on  the  em- 
ployment of  blind  in  the  electrical  trades.  At  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  works,  forty  blind  persons  are  employed  on 
winding  coils  for  armatures  and  are  paid  the  regular  piece 
rates.  The  problems  to  be  worked  out  in  connection  with 
the  employment  of  the  blind  are:  (1)  The  relation  of  the 
laborunions;  (2)  Accident  insurance;  insurance  companies 
are  now  writing  policies  on  the  blind;  (3)  Processes  enab- 
ling the  blind  to  do  factory  work. 

During  his  visit  to  France,  Dr.  Wheeler  succeeded  in 
interesting  the  Thomson-Houston  Company  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  plant;  the  company  opened 
a  large  workroom  in  one  of  his  factories  for  this  work,  and 
offered  to  popularize  the  idea  with  the  societies  engaged  in 
the  training  of  the  blind  and  with  the  other  electrical 
companies. 

In  England,  Dr.  Wheeler  appeared  at  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Electrical  and  Allied  Manufacturers'  Association, 
which  decided  to  employ  the  blind  in  every  suitable  job. 
Two  electrical  companies  in  Birmingham  and  two  in  Man- 
chester started  work  with  the  blind  on  winding  coils. 

Relation  (the)  of  industry  to  employment  pro- 
vision for  the  war  blind.  Baltimore,  1918. 
(Publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind.    Series  I,  Number  3.) 

Translation  of  Kriegsblindenfiirsorge  und  Industrie. 
For  digest  see  original. 


Relief  work  that  appeals  to  all  who  have  hearts. 

Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore,  1918,  lxxiv, 

77. 

Note  on  the  American-British-French-Belgian  Per- 
manent Relief  War  Fund,  quoting  a  letter  of  Brieux  on 
its  work  in  France. 

Report  on  St.  Dunstan's.  Blinded  Canadian 
soldiers  get  sound  training  in  England.  Recon- 
struction, Ottawa,  April,  1918,  p.  5. 

Quotes  report  on  the  work  at  St.  Dunstan's  prepared  by 
Colonel  Murray  McLaren  for  the  Military  Hospitals  Com- 
mission of  Canada. 

Riding  in  the  dark;  by  a  blinded  officer.  St. 
Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918,  ii,  no.  22,  p.  9. 

Rigola,  Rinaldo.     La  rieducazione  dei  ciechi. 

Cultura  Popolare,  Milano,  1915,  v,  705-708. 

Considerations  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  based 
on  the  author's  personal  experience. 

Robertson,  P.  Tindal,  and  E.  W.  Austin. 
Report  on  the  training  home  of  the  French 
soldiers.  Braille  Review,  London,  1915,  xiii, 
no.  8,  p.  1-3. 

Romagnoli,  Augusto.  In  guardia  dai  vecchi 
metodi  per  la  rieducazione  dei  ciechi  della 
guerra.  Nuova  Antologia,  Roma,  1916,  clxxxiv, 
188-197. 

The  author  warns  against  the  use  of  the  old  methods 
of  the  re-education  of  the  blind  in  dealing  with  blinded 
soldiers.  With  the  appearance  of  the  first  war  blind  in 
Italy,  the  many  inexperienced  volunteer  workers  naturally 
turned  towards  the  old  institutions  for  the  blind,  the 
methods  of  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  denounced  as 
obsolete  by  the  author,  himself  a  graduate  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. These  institutions  are  officially  regarded  as 
charitable  ones,  and  therefore  are  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  blind  children  are 
dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  pity  only,  and  are  given  only  very 
elementary  general  education,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
oral.  Most  of  the  time  is  given  to  music.  Nothing  is  done 
to  develop  independence  and  initiative.  Manual  training, 
when  given  at  all,  is  confined  to  basketry,  bookbinding, 
mat-making,  and  the  seating  of  chairs.  In  Naples,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  blind  have  been  learning  turning  and 
cobbling.  Gymnastics  and  other  forms  of  exercise  have 
been  neglected. 

In  the  re-education  of  blinded  soldiers  entirely  new 
methods  must  be  adopted,  with  a  view  to  restoring  the 
men  to  normal  existence.  The  purpose  should  not  be  to 
remove  obstacles  in  their  way,  but  to  teach  them  to  sur- 
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mount  them.  They  should  not  be  at  once  advised  to  select 
a  trade,  as  the  natural  tendency  would  be  to  choose  the 
simplest  and  easiest  one;  but  the  selection  should  be  such 
as  to  procure  him  mental  satisfaction.  A  variety  of  occu- 
pations should  be  made  accessible  to  the  man,  and  the 
training  should  serve  in  the  first  place  to  restore  his  con- 
fidence in  moving  about  and  to  stimulate  the  use  of  his 
remaining  senses;  the  same  purpose  should  be  served  by 
recreation,  exercise,  and  by  all  activities  of  the  man.  To 
be  successful,  the  re-education  must  be  entirely  directed 
by  blind  persons. 

Romagnoli,  Augusto.  In  guardia  dai  vecchi 
metodi  per  la  rieducazione  dei  ciechi  della 
guerra.  Bollettino  della  Federazione  Nazionale 
dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi, 
Storpi,  Mutilati,  Roma,  1916,  i,  37-44. 
Reprinted  from  Nuova  Antologia. 

.     Per  i  nostri  soldati  ciechi.     Docu- 


menti  ed  esempi  incoraggianti.     Nuova  An- 
tologia, Roma,  1916,  clxxxi,  92-103. 

Notes  on  a  number  of  individual  blind  in  France, 
England,  the  United  States,  and  Italy,  who  have  succeeded 
as  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers  and  professors,  business 
men,  and  skilled  workers.  With  regard  to  re-education  of 
blinded  soldiers,  the  writer  recommends:  (1)  to  entrust 
the  direction  of  re-educational  institutions  only  to  blind 
persons;  these  teachers,  however,  should  not  be  chosen, 
among  the  young  and  unemployed;  (2)  to  discourage 
curious  visitors  and  to  restrict  even  visits  of  relatives; 
(3)  to  advise  the  men  against  undue  haste  in  selecting  a 
trade,  leaving  it  to  their  free  and  deliberate  choice,  after 
they  have  fully  adapted  themselves  to  their  new  condition. 

.     Prima  uomini,  poi  operai!     (Per  la 


rieducazione  dei  ciechi  della  guerra).  Bollettino 
della  Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di 
Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati, 
Roma,  1916,  i,  146-148. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  difference  between  the 
problem  of  re-education  of  blinded  soldiers  and  that  of 
the  crippled.  The  blind  man  has  not  merely  to  be  physi- 
cally reconstructed,  but  he  has  to  be  readapted  mentally 
to  an  entirely  new  psychic  world;  in  his  case,  re-education 
is  analogous  to  the  first  education  of  the  child,  though  it 
is  more  rapid  owing  to  the  persistence  of  visual  impressions 
in  his  memory.  To  weaken  the  energy  of  the  man  by 
deluding  him  and  concealing  from  him  his  real  condition, 
as  many  families  and  physicians  do,  is  harmful  to  re- 
education ;  the  greatest  enemies  are  inertia  and  discourage- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  physician  should  not  be  too 
insistent  in  urging  the  man  to  accept  re-education. 

The  first  object  is  to  restore  to  the  man  his  personal 
vigor  and  his  confidence  in  his  faculty  of  orientation.  It  is 
very  easy  to  induce  him  at  the  early  stages  of  blindness  to 


take  up  some  easy  automatic  work  as  a  pastime.  This 
might  be  brush-making,  seating  of  chairs,  or  basket  weav- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  necessary,  however,  even  at  the  cost 
of  destroying  his  tranquility  and  the  serenity  of  his  mind, 
to  snatch  him  away  from  this  kind  of  work  and  to  engage 
him  in  activities  that  will  require  of  him  definite  efforts  to 
orientate  himself  in  the  dark. 

The  blind  man  should  not  choose  a  trade  until  his  human 
reconstruction  has  been  completed.  Every  premature 
specialization  means  a  depreciation,  a  'psychical  mutila- 
tion'. The  Italian  re-education  schools,  which  at  first 
followed  the  traditional  lines  of  the  old  institutions  for 
the  blind,  have  gradually  been  accepting  new  methods. 
The  object  is  understood  to  be  not  to  train  the  man  in  a 
few  months  in  some  kind  of  monotonous  trade,  to  which 
he  will  be  attached  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  which  will 
permit  him  to  add  only  modest  earnings  to  his  pension, 
but  to  enable  him,  by  learning  a  variety  of  trades  and 
operations,  to  choose  his  vocation  freely,  with  full  confi- 
dence in  his  own  abilities.  It  is  essential,  above  all,  that 
the  work  of  the  blind  shall  be  such  as  to  give  him  mental 
satisfaction. 

Rose,  C.  E.  The  blinded  soldier  as  joiner. 
Beacon,  London,  1917,  i,  no.  12,  p.  5-7. 

.     Boot    repairing    at    St.    Dunstan's. 

Beacon,  London,  1917,  i,  no.  11,  p.  8-9. 

Roya,  Louis.  A  propos  des  aveugles  sourds- 
muets.  Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii, 
no.  20,  p.  1-2. 

.     La    cooperation    chez   les    aveugles. 

Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  22,  p.  1. 


.     Un  langage  tactile  pour  les  aveugles 

sourds-muets.      Journal  des   Aveugles,    Paris, 
1918,  ii,  no.  19,  p.  1. 

Description  of  a  touch  alphabet  for  blind  persons  who 
are  at  the  same  time  deaf-mutes. 

.     La     reeducation     intellectuelle     de 


l'aveugle.  Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918, 
ii,  no.  21,  p.  4;  no.  22,  p.  4;  no.  23,  p.  4; 
no.  24,  p.  4;  no.  25,  p.  4;  no.  26,  p.  4. 

Criticism  of  the  Braille  system,  which  is,  for  all  those 
with  acquired  blindness,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  intellec- 
tual work.  The  system  is  entirely  irrational  and  without 
following  any  logical  principle  simply  adds  a  new  set  of 
conventional  signs  to  the  set  of  letters  with  which  the 
person  was  familiar  before  blindness.  The  different  signs 
are  arbitrarily  made  to  correspond  to  the  several  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  they  are  just  as  arbitrarily  arranged  by 
groups  of  ten,  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  logical 
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grouping  of  letters  which  the  person  had  learned  before, 
namely,  the  separation  of  the  vowels  and  the  division  of 
the  consonants  into  guttural,  palatal,  etc.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  necessity  of  locating  every  sign  within 
the  group  of  six  dots  and  by  the  use  of  the  same  signs  for 
letters,  punctuation,  and  mathematical  symbols.  This 
strain  upon  the  memory  is  all  the  more  serious  because  the 
war  blind  or  the  person  blinded  by  accident  has  had  his 
physical  and  nervous  force  greatly  impaired.  The  diffi- 
culty of  learning  Braille  has  made  reading  impossible  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  blind.  The  assertion  that  Braille 
is  universal  is  inexact.  Its  relative  success  has  been  due 
not  so  much  to  its  intrinsic  value,  as  to  the  zeal  and  to 
the  powerful  organization  of  its  adepts.  To  make  reading 
possible  for  the  blind,  a  new  rational  system  should  be 
devised, which  should  utilize  all  the  associations  developed 
by  the  past  experience  of  the  blinded  person,  and  which, 
while  not  simply  reproducing  the  ordinary  letters  in  an 
embossed  form,  should  approach  the  shape  and  grouping 
of  ordinary  letters  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  compatible 
with  the  requirements  of  reading  by  touch. 

Royal  pensions  warrant.  Beacon,  London,  1917, 
i,  no.  4,  p.  2-3. 

S.,  A.  B.    The  blinded  at  play.    Graphic,  London, 
1918,  xcviii,  75. 
Description  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

St.  Dunstanner  (the)  as  a  telephone  operator. 
St.  Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918,  iii,  no.  24, 
p.  7-8. 

St.  Dunstan's  and  the  blind.  War  Penisons 
Gazette,  London,  1917,  i,  12. 

Indicates  movement  of  pensioners  at  St.  Dunstan's  in 
April,  1917,  and  announces  that  the  Newington  House, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  recognized  as  the  National  Institution 
for  the  training  of  blind  soldiers  and  sailors  for  Scotland. 

St.  Dunstan's  Hostel.  London.  All  about  St. 

Dunstan's.     1918. 

A  series  of  articles  on  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors,  its  origin  and  the  work  of  its  different 
departments. 

.     Our  blind  soldiers  and  sailors;  life  at 


St.  Dunstan's  Hostel.     London, 
the  year  ended  March  31st,  1917. 


Report  for 


St.  Dunstan's.     n.  d. 
.     Our  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors,  how 


they  are  being  taught  to  be  blind,     n.  d. 
Description  of  St.  Dunstan's. 


Bound  with  Outlook  for 


the  Blind,  Columbus,  1917,  xi. 


-.     Third   annual    report   for   the   year 


-.     Report  for  the  year  ended  March 


26th,  1916. 


ended  March  31st,  1918. 

St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  Regent's  Park,  London,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  was  placed  by  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Care  Com- 
mittee, and  was  opened  on  March  26,  1915,  as  an  institute 
for  the  training  of  the  blinded,  with  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  as 
director.  Several  annexes  were  added  later,  and  in  March 
1918,  the  Hostel  and  all  its  annexes  (in  London,  Black- 
heath,  Brighton,  Hastings,  Edinburgh)  contained  about 
578  men;  434  men  had  passed  through  St.  Dunstan's, 
of  whom  90  per  cent,  had  been  fully  trained  and  set  up  in 
gainful  occupations. 

Among  the  pensioners  there  were  soldiers  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  from  the  Dominions  (Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Tasmania,  and 
Newfoundland). 

All  soldiers  whose  eyes  are  badly  damaged  are  sent  to 
the  Second  London  General  Hospital,  Chelsea;  upon 
arrival  there,  they  immediately  come  under  the  care  of 
St.  Dunstan's.  They  are  visited  daily  by  members  of  the 
staff,  are  interested  in  such  simple  occupations  as  net-bag 
making,  and  are  given  preliminary  instruction  in  Braille. 
After  medical  treatment  has  been  completed,  they  are 
transferred  to  the  Hostel. 

The  first  stage  of  the  treatment  at  the  Hostel  consists 
in  helping  the  man  to  readapt  himself  to  his  new  condition, 
or  'teaching  him  to  be  blind'.  The  actual  re-education  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  that  of  the  classroom  and  that 
of  the  workshop.  The  man's  working  day  is  divided  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  classroom  instruction  includes:  (1)  Reading  and 
writing  Braille  (as  this  imposes  a  great  mental  strain,  the 
lessons  are  broken  by  work  in  the  adjoining  netting-room; 
netting,  while  not  considered  as  an  industry  by  itself,  may 
be  useful  as  a  spare-time  occupation);  (2)  Typewriting, 
which  is  taught  not  as  a  trade,  but  to  enable  the  man  to 
communicate  with  others.  The  typewriters  used  are 
ordinary  Remington  machines,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Braille  scale.  Special  machines  for  the  one-handed  have 
been  built  by  the  Remington  company,  in  consultation 
with  the  experts  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Braille  reading  and 
typewriting  are  learned  with  a  remarkable  speed,  in  some 
instances,  in  a  fortnight;  the  rapidity  is  explained,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  each  pupil  has  an  individual 
teacher. 

Of  the  trades  taught  in  the  workshops,  the  most  popular 
is  cobbling,  which  is  learned  in  six  or  seven  months.  Cob- 
bling is  combined  with  mat-making  as  an  additional  occu- 
pation. The  two  other  trades  are  basket-making  and 
joinery;   in  neither  of  them  is  it  proposed  to  turn  out  all- 
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round  men,  familiar  with  every  aspect  of  the  trade;  the 
men  are  taught  to  make  a  few  salable  articles  according 
to  the  demand  in  the  locality  where  they  are  to  settle. 

The  duration  of  apprenticeship  in  the  several  trades  is 
one-fourth  of  that  usually  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
teach  a  blind  man  a  trade.  The  main  reasons  for  this  speed, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  is  the  employment  of 
blind  teachers  and  instructors,  taken  sometimes  from 
among  the  most  intelligent  advanced  pupils,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  working  day  (from  9:30  to  12  in  the 
morning,  and  from  2:30  to  4:30  in  the  afternoon). 

On  a  poultry  farm  attached  to  the  Hostel  the  men  are 
taught  poultry  keeping  and  also  rough  carpentry,  the 
making  of  hen-coops,  setting-boxes,  gates,  etc.  The  last 
month  of  the  training  is  given  at  the  St.  Dunstan's  Poultry 
Farm,  near  King's  Langley.  An  arrangement  has  also 
been  made  which  enables  the  wives  or  other  relatives  of 
the  blind  to  receive  a  six  weeks'  course  of  training  on  a 
poultry  farm  in  the  country,  free  of  charge. 

The  most  intelligent  and  best  educated  among  the  men 
are  taught  massage,  shorthand  writing  or  telephone  oper- 
ating. Instruction  in  massage  includes  a  course  of  anat- 
omy, physiology,  and  pathology,  after  which  they  pass  to 
the  massage  school  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  more  advanced  classes  are  permitted  to  practise  in 
hospitals.  The  men  pass  the  examinations  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Trained  Masseurs,  the  most  severe  in 
England.  Many  of  the  graduates  have  obtained  employ- 
ment in  military  hospitals  at  a  minimum  wage  of  £2  10s 
a  week. 

Shorthand  writing  is  done  by  means  of  a  special  small 
machine  which  permits  the  operator  to  take  down  Braille 
in  its  most  condensed  form  at  a  speed  of  an  ordinary  short- 
hand writer. 

Telephone  operating  is  accessible  to  the  blind  wherever 
the  drop-shutter  system  is  installed,  the  men  being  able  in 
a  few  weeks  to  tell  by  sound  which  shutter  has  fallen. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  teaching  the  men  to 
be  divers. 

Besides  instruction  in  special  trades,  men  are,  whenever 
possible,  retrained  in  their  former  occupations. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  exercise,  such  as  walking, 
running,  pushball  playing,  rowing,  swimming,  and  dancing; 
the  last  mentioned  is  of  great  importance  in  helping  to 
restore  the  man's  faculty  of  orientation. 

The  men  are  provided  with  concerts  and  entertainments, 
and  are  taught  indoor  games,  such  as  dominoes,  droughts, 
chess,  and  cards;  almost  every  man  learns  to  play  some 
kind  of  musical  instrument.  There  are  an  Anglican  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  attached  to  the  Hostel,  and 
separate  chapels  for  each  faith. 

Relatives  visiting  the  men  are  entertained  free  of  charge 
for  about  a  week  at  a  time,  in  houses  close  to  the  Hostel; 
their  journeys  from  and  to  London  are  paid. 

After  leaving  the  Hostel,  the  man  is  regularly  visited 
and  followed  up;  his  work  is  supervised;  he  is  supplied 
with  raw  material  and  assisted  in  marketing  his  goods. 
The  earnings  of  the  graduates  average  well  over  £1  a  week, 


many  of  them  earning  between  £2  and  £3;  the  earning 
capacity  is  expected  to  increase. 

Blind  soldiers  who  are,  in  addition,  so  badly  injured  as 
to  be  debarred  from  industrial  work,  are  taken  care  of  in 
a  special  establishment  at  Ilkley,  in  Yorkshire. 

Blinded  officers  do  not  live  at  St.  Dunstan's.  They 
reside  in  Portland  Place  or,  if  married,  are  provided  with 
apartments  in  the  neighborhood.  All  go  to  St.  Dunstan's 
daily  to  learn  Braille  and  typewriting  and  some  occupation. 

The  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  is  supported  financially  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society,  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  National 
Relief  Fund,  and  by  public  subscription. 

An  annex  to  the  third  annual  report,  under  the  title 
'The  Harvest  of  St.  Dunstan's',  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  of  graduates  from  St.  Dunstan's  and  of 
their  employers,  telling  of  their  success. 

St.  Dunstan's  Hostel.    London.   St.  Dunstan's 
daily  round.    A  camera  story.     1918. 
An  album  of  photographs. 

Salins,  Mme.  de.  La  reeducation  des  voyants. 
Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  23, 
p.  1 ;   no.  25,  p.  2. 

Scherma  (la)  ed  i  ciechi.  Rassegna  di  Assicura- 
zioni  e  Previdenza  Sociale,  Roma,  1916,  iii, 
770-771. 

A  letter  of  R.  Tiberini,  a  teacher  of  fencing,  is  quoted 
from  the  Secolo,  on  the  advantages  of  fencing  as  a  sport 
for  the  blind. 

Schwerdtfeger,  W.  Berufsmoglichkeiten  fur 
Blinde.  Fursorge  fur  Kriegsteilnehmer,  Berlin, 
1917,  iii,  141-143;    145-148. 

The  author,  himself  a  graduate  of  an  institution  for 
the  blind,  reviews  the  change  accomplished  in  Germany 
during  the  last  four  decades  in  the  general  attitude  toward 
the  instruction  and  employment  of  the  blind.  Until  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  it  was  assumed  that  intellectual 
occupations  were  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  the  blind, 
although  an  exception  was  sometimes  made  with  regard 
to  music.  Of  the  manual  trades,  at  first  only  basketry  and 
rope-making  were  taught  in  the  different  institutions; 
later  on,  brush-making  was  added.  Gradually,  the  blind 
in  these  trades  began  to  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
machine  work  and  prison  labor.  Piano  tuning,  in  factories 
or  as  an  independent  profession,  remained  a  remunerative 
occupation. 

The  movement  for  the  extension  of  the  vocational 
opportunities  was  begun  outside  the  institutions,  among 
the  adult  blind.  Massage  has  been  successfully  tried,  as 
a  result  of  the  Paris  convention  on  the  blind,  in  1900, 
where  the  Japanese  experience  with  blind  masseurs  had 
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been  pointed  out.  During  the  last  few  years,  new  occu- 
pations have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those  accessible  to 
the  blind,  such  as  gardening  and  farm  work  on  one's  own 
farm  (which  has  been  attracting  particular  interest  in 
respect  to  the  many  peasants  blinded  in  the  war).  A 
number  of  active  and  industrious  blind  men  have  suc- 
ceeded as  shoemakers,  cigar-makers,  plasterers,  plaster- 
molders,  bookbinders,  wire  weavers,  knife  grinders, 
watchmakers,  cabinet-makers,  and  even  in  modelling  and 
machine  knitting.  The  products  of  blind  workers  in  these 
trades  were  shown  at  the  expositions  at  Hamburg,  Stutt- 
gart, and  Munich  in  1915-1916.  Professor  Silex  and  Dr. 
Cohn  recommend  harness-making,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
and  work  in  munition  plants  and  pyrotechnical  labora- 
tories; in  all  these  trades  the  blind  will  have  to  be  employed 
in  certain  special  operations.  Blinded  soldiers  have  been 
successfully  employed  in  the  metal  industry,  in  operations 
requiring  precision. 

The  general  education  of  the  blind  had  been  neglected 
until  the  end  of  the  seventies,  when  a  convention  of  teach- 
ers of  the  blind  decided  that  the  teaching  of  Braille  must 
be  made  obligatory  in  the  German  institutions.  Since  that 
time  the  education  of  the  blind  has  made  remarkable 
progress.  The  great  obstacle,  however,  is  still  the  expen- 
siveness  of  printing  in  Braille.  An  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Education  of  Blind  was  founded  many  years 
ago  with  the  object  of  collecting  funds  to  procure  books 
for  the  blind  at  a  price  below  cost.  The  typewriter  and 
the  many  special  appliances  for  the  study  of  geography 
and  mathematics  have  been  of  great  help.  Since  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  there  have  been  in  existence  circulation 
libraries,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those  of  Ham- 
burg, Leipzig,  and  Vienna ;  the  libraries  endeavor  to  supply 
scientific  works,  as  well  as  entertaining  literature.  A  uni- 
tary system  of  shorthand  has  been  adopted.  Many  blind 
men  have  been  enabled  to  take  up  university  studies. 
While  the  blind  man  as  a  student  of  medicine  or  chemistry 
would  have  to  dispense  with  laboratory  or  clinical  work, 
the  study  of  law,  theology,  or  philosophy  is  entirely  open 
to  him.  The  blind  lawyer  would  not  be  admitted  into 
state  service,  but  he  can  find  lucrative  employment  as  legal 
adviser,  teacher,  or  scientific  writer.  The  blind  clergyman 
can  hold  the  position  of  chaplain  in  an  institution.  The 
blind  can  be  teachers  of  languages,  translators,  public 
speakers,  journalists,  etc.  Finally  they  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  able  to  follow  a  purely  academic  career. 
Music  is  a  very  suitable  occupation,  but  for  those  only  who 
are  really  gifted. 

While  the  blind  retail  merchant  may  be  handicapped 
in  dealing  directly  with  the  public,  he  is  perfectly  able  to 
keep  the  books,  to  manage  the  stockroom,  and  to  attend 
to  the  correspondence;  wholesale  dealing  is  best  suited  to 
the  blind.  They  can  work  as  agents,  correspondents, 
typists  and  secretaries,  and  telephone  operators  (not  in  the 
Imperial  post  administration,  where  light  signals  are  used). 
The  author  warns  against  an  exaggerated  optimism  and 
against  the  belief  that  all  trades  are  accessible  to  the  blind 
and  that  the  remaining  senses  can  fully  compensate  for  the 


loss  of  vision.  The  choice  of  a  trade  should  be  made  with 
the  utmost  caution,  and  full  assurance  should  be  obtained 
that  the  man  possesses  all  the  required  individual  qualifi- 
cations, which,  for  occupations  of  the  higher  class,  include 
sufficient  money  resources. 

Scott,  Jack.  Trouting  by  touch.  St.  Dtmstan's 
Review,  London,  1918,  ii,  no.  21,  p.  8-10. 

Scottish  blinded  soldiers.  Suggested  separate 
establishment.  Braille  Review,  London,  1916, 
xiv,  no.  4,  p.  10-12. 

Scuola  di  massaggio  per  i  militari  ciechi  e  loro 
collocamento  negli  ospedali,  Bologna.  Bollet- 
tino  della  Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di 
Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati, 
Roma,  1917,  ii,  300. 

Decision  of  the  director  of  the  military  hospital  at 
Bologna  to  admit  blind  masseurs. 

Senses  (the)  of  the  blind.    Literary  Digest,  New 

York,  1918,  lvi,  no.  11,  p.  32. 

A  quotation  from  an  article  by  Dr.  J.  Ioteyko,  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique,  to  the  effect  that  the  vicarious  sense- 
action  with  the  blind  is  purely  psychological  in  order.  The 
blind  have  no  sharper  hearing  or  greater  sensitiveness  of 
touch  than  the  sighted,  but  the  senses  of  touch  and  of 
hearing  are  generally  developed  to  a  higher  degree  by 
education.  The  superiority  of  the  senses  consists  in  a 
higher  degree  of  sensorial  attention  and  a  more  faithful 
sensorial  memory;  this  is  particularly  true  of  tactile  im- 
pressions and  tactile  memory. 

Siefke,  Jos.     Bericht  iiber  einen  Ausflug  der 

Hamburger  Kriegsblinden  nach  Jenfeld.  Ham- 

burgische  Lazarett-Zeitung,  1917,  no.  26,  p.  7-8. 

Description  of  an  excursion  of  blinded  soldiers  at 
Hamburg. 

Siegende  (der)  Wille  bei  den  Kriegsblinden. 
Zeitschrift  filr  Kriippelfiirsorge,  Leipzig,  1917, 
x,  91. 

Sightless  operators.  Blinded  soldiers  run  pri- 
vate 'phone  exchanges.  Reconstruction,  Ot- 
tawa, November,  1918,  p.  11. 

The  experience  of  St.  Dunstaners  as  telephone  and  tele- 
graph operators. 

Silex,  Paul.  Der  Erwerb  einer  eigenen  Scholle 
fur  Kriegsblinde.  Das  Land,  Berlin,  1917,  xxv, 
353-354. 

The  blinded  soldier  may  settle  on  land  either  as  a 
country  artisan,  in  a  small  cottage  with  a  garden,  or  as  a 
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peasant,  on  a  small  farm  of  some  two  Morgen  (about  ono 
and  one-fourth  acres).  It  is  inadvisable  to  acquire  larger 
holdings,  as  the  blind  are  not  in  a  position  effectively  to 
control  hired  help.  Settlement  on  land  should  be  con- 
sidered only  for  those  of  country  origin  who  are  interested 
in  agriculture,  and  for  those  who  are  married  to  women 
having  the  same  qualifications.  Before  settling  on  the  land 
it  is  advisable  for  every  man  to  pass  through  the  agricul- 
tural school  at  Halbau. 

The  holding  may  be  acquired  either  as  a  Rentengut 
(rent-fee  farm),  or  as  a  free  property.  The  creation  of  new 
Rentengiiler  has  been  difficult  during  the  war,  as  the  build- 
ing trades  have  been  at  a  standstill;  however,  it  may  be 
possible,  in  individual  cases,  to  obtain  holdings.  The 
money  necessary  for  the  cash  payment  might  be  supplied 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  by  the 
care  organization  or,  by  the  commutation  of  part  of  the 
pension  into  capital.  (The  author  withdraws  his  former 
objections  against  capitalization).  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  blinded  man  to  leave  the  matter  of  acquiring  a  holding 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  care  organization. 

Silex,  Paul.     Fabrikarbeiten  fur  Blinde.     Die 
Woche,  Berlin,  1917,  xix,  100-104. 

The  employment  of  the  war  blind  in  factory  work  was 
started  by  the  Spandau  munition  plant,  which  now  em- 
ploys about  fifty  blinded  soldiers,  at  5.52  marks  for  an 
eight-hour  day  (including  the  war  bonus;  the  peace  time 
earnings  will  be  4.40  marks).  The  program  of  this  plant 
was  followed  by  the  Pyrotechnical  Laboratory,  the  Ar- 
tillery Works,  and  by  similar  government  establishments 
in  Dresden,  Danzig,  Cassel.Siegsburg,  Nuremberg,  Diissel- 
dorf,  Erfurt,  Munich,  etc.,  and  by  the  Army  Clothing 
Department  (wages,  4  marks  for  a  seven-hour  day).  Among 
the  private  establishments,  the  Siemens- Schuckert  plant 
was  the  first  to  employ  war  blind;  it  was  followed  by 
several  other  electrical  plants.  A  cigarette  factory  has 
provided  free  training  for  war  blind  at  the  Berlin  hospital 
and  employment  for  those  who  have  completed  the  train- 
ing; the  men  are  able  to  earn  from  3.50  to  4  marks  a  day. 
Blinded  soldiers  are  working  in  a  glove  factory,  preparing 
leather  for  gloves;  they  are  earning  from  25  to  30  marks 
a  week.    An  optical  goods  factory  employs  several  men. 

.     Hilfsmittel  fiir  Kriegsblinde.     Fiir- 


sorge  fur  Kriegsteilnehmer,  Berlin,  1918,  iv,  95. 

Reprinted  from  the  Vossiche  Zeitung,  June  1,  1918. 

An  appeal  for  funds  to  provide  blinded  soldiers  with 
the  necessary  tools  and  appliances:  typewriters,  dicta- 
phones, Braille  writing  scales,  brush-making  and  basket- 
making  tools,  books  in  Braille,  etc. 

.     Kriegsblinde  als  Aktenhefter.     Fiir- 


sorge  fiir  Kriegsteilnehmer,    Berlin,    1918,    iv, 
no.  17,  p.  119. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  binding  of  adminis- 
trative papers  into  pamphlet  form  as  a  suitable  occupation 


fer  the  war  blind,  especially  for  those  who  formerly  were 
bookbinders,  typesetters,  lithographers,  office  assistants, 
etc.  A  member  of  the  Berlin  city  council  is  quoted  on  the 
satisfactory  results  obtained  in  employing  one  blinded 
soldier  in  this  capacity. 

.     Der  Kriegsblinde  als  Landwirt.   Fiir- 

sorge  fiir  Kriegsteilnehmer,    Berlin,    1917,   iii, 

74-75. 

An   announcement   of   the   donation   of  an  estate  at 

Halbau  (Silesia),  where  a  six  months'  course  of  practical 

and  theoretical  instruction  in  agriculture  will  be  started 

for  blinded  soldiers. 

.     Kriegsblinde  in  der  Landwirtschaft. 

Klinische    Monatsblatter  fiir   Augenheilkunde, 
Stuttgart,  1917,  lviii,  463-467. 

The  object  of  the  care  for  blinded  soldiers  should  be  to 
return  every  man  to  his  former  occupation.  The  author 
has  succeeded  in  returning  seventeen  men,  among  his 
patients,  to  commercial  occupations.  Over  20  per  cent, 
of  the  blinded  soldiers  are  former  peasants  or  agricultural 
laborers,  who  should  be  returned  to  the  land.  In  order 
that  settlement  on  land  should  be  a  success  the  man  must 
be  of  country  origin,  must  have  an  inclination  toward 
agricultural  work,  and  must  have  an  active  wife.  The 
settlement  must  be  in  the  man's  home  district.  The  home- 
stead should  not  exceed  two  Morgen  (about  one  and  one- 
fourth  acres),  so  that  it  may  be  managed  without  hired 
help.  The  settler  should  receive  the  holding  as  a  Rentengut 
(rent-fee  farm).  For  the  required  cash  payment  he  should 
receive,  as  a  gift,  1,000  marks  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  War  Blind;  the  capitalization  of  the  pension 
should  not  be  recommended.  The  author  has  calculated 
that  after  the  annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  payments 
there  will  be  left  to  the  man,  of  the  pension  of  1,368 
marks,  950  marks,  in  addition  to  free  lodgings  and  the 
revenue  from  the  farm. 

The  blind  man  will  very  soon  be  able  to  orientate  himself 
on  his  farm,  and  after  some  time  will  recover  his  working 
capacity.  It  would  be  preferable  to  give  him  some  pre- 
liminary training;  while  there  is  no  provision  for  this  in 
Germany,  Austria  has  been  training  eighteen  men  at  an 
institute  at  Strass,  mainly  in  horticulture,  truck  gardening, 
and  in  the  care  of  cattle  and  small  animals.  In  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  similar  institutions  for  civilian 
blind  have  existed  for  a  long  time. 

The  author  quotes  several  instances  of  blind  persons 
successfully  engaged  in  agriculture.  As  the  War  Ministry 
has  assimilated  to  the  blind  all  those  whose  vision  is  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  normal  or  less,  there  are  found  among  the 
so-called  war  blind  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
still  have  a  certain  perception  of  light  and  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  work  with  their  families  on  a  small  farm 
than  those  who  are  completely  blind.  The  blind,  however, 
would  be  unfit  to  work  on  a  large  estate  as  members  of  a 
laborers'  gang. 
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Silex,  Paul.    Kriegsblinde  im  kaufmannischen 

Beruf      Fursorge  fiir  Kriegsleilnehmer ,  Berlin, 

1916,  ii,  285-286. 

An  account  of  the  author's  experience  in  training  blinded 
soldiers  for  work  in  business  offices.  The  occupations  to 
be  considered  are,  in  the  first  place,  those  of  typist  and 
correspondent.  A  good  general  education  is  a  prerequisite. 
The  men  must  learn,  in  addition  to  typewriting,  the  oper- 
ating of  a  shorthand  machine  and  the  dictaphone.  The 
latter  imposes  a  considerable  nervous  strain,  and  the  medi- 
cal adviser  should  in  every  case  decide  whether  the  man 
should  adopt  it. 

From  November  1914  to  1916,  twenty-four  men, 
among  the  author's  patients,  had  been  trained  for  these 
occupations;  of  these,  sixteen  had  either  secured  perma- 
nent positions  in  offices,  at  salaries  ranging  from  75  to  200 
marks  a  month,  or  were  working  at  home  for  different 
administrations,  societies,  or  private  business  men. 

Whenever  possible,  the  blind  should  not  be  kept  at 
purely  mechanical  work  as  typists;  a  special  effort  is  made 
to  enable  them  to  work  as  correspondents.  In  small 
offices,  the  blind  typist  may  at  the  same  time  work  as 
telephone  operator. 

Several  letters  from  men  placed  in  business  offices  are 
quoted,  showing  their  satisfaction  with  their  work. 

.    Die  Kriegsblinden  in  Halbau.    Klin- 


ische  Monatsblatter  fiir  Augenheilkunde,  Stutt- 
gart, 1917,  lix,  166-168. 

A  description  of  the  agricultural  school  for  blinded 
soldiers,  created  in  April,  1917,  in  Halbau  (Silesia).  The 
school  has  twenty  pupils  (former  peasants  and  farm 
laborers),  and  twenty-two  applicants  are  on  the  waiting 
list.  The  men  are  given  practical  training  and  theoretical 
instruction  in  the  different  processes  of  gardening,  fruit 
growing,  horticulture,  care  of  small  animals,  etc.  There  is 
also  instruction  in  Braille  reading  and  writing  and  in  type- 
writing; of  the  blind  trades,  only  basketry  is  being  taught. 
Many  blinded  men  have  written  to  the  author  stating  that 
they  would  be  able  to  resume  their  former  work  on  farms 
without  any  special  training;  he  thinks,  however,  that  a 
period  of  new  training  is  necessary. 


.     .     Fiirsorge  fiir  Kriegsleil- 
nehmer, Berlin,  1917,  iii,  105-106. 
Same  as  above. 


.     Kriegsblindenfursorge.      In:    Fiihrer 

durch  das  Gesamtgebiet  der  Kriegsbeschadig- 
tenfiirsorge,  Dresden,  1917,  p.  82-86. 

.     Neue   Wege   in    der    Kriegsblinden- 
fiirsorge.    Berlin,  1916.    2.  edition. 

Reports  on  the  experience  of  the  Maria-Viktoria  Kran- 
kenhaus,  in  Berlin,  in  the  general  instruction  of  blinded 


soldiers,  and  in  training  and  placing  them  in  the  tradi- 
tional trades  for  the  blind,  in  commercial  occupations  and 
in  factories;  with  considerations  on  new  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  blind,  mainly  in  mining.  The  author's 
report  on  the  settlement  of  war  blind  on  small  farms,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
War  Blind  and  adopted  by  the  Committee,  is  reproduced. 
The  information  covers  the  period  from  November  1, 
1914,  to  March  1,  1916. 


Unsere  Erfahrungen  in  der  Kriegs- 


blinden-Ausbildung.     Fursorge  fiir  Kriegsleil- 
nehmer, Berlin,  1916,  ii,  125-126. 

The  author  relates  his  experience  with  the  instruction 
of  blinded  soldiers.  Since  November,  1914,  he  had  had 
140  men  under  treatment  at  his  hospital;  of  these,  sixty- 
seven  had  completed  training  in  writing  and  reading,  some 
having  taken  also  typewriting  and  shorthand;  fifty-two 
were  still  being  trained;  twenty-one  had  not  taken  any 
instruction,  either  because  of  their  physical  condition,  or 
because  of  unwillingness.  Ninety-one  men  had  taken  up 
some  occupation;  of  these,  forty-five  were  working  in 
munition  works  or  in  other  factories;  fifteen,  in  handi- 
crafts (rope-making,  brush-making,  harness-making, 
hair-work,  butchery,  plastering);  five  in  agriculture; 
fourteen  as  typists,  correspondents  or  telephone  operators; 
five  as  independent  business  men;  one  as  masseur;  one  as 
musician;  one  as  physician;  four  took  up  university 
studies.  Among  the  men,  one  who  had  lost  one  hand,  and 
another  who  had  lost  an  arm,  had  been  successfully  trained 
and  were  working  as  typists.  The  men  working  in  factories 
were  receiving  good  wages  (about  50  pfennigs  per  hour). 
The  typists  and  correspondents  were  paid  up  to  150  marks 
a  month. 

The  authorities  had  become  interested  in  the  training  of 
the  blind  as  telephone  operators,  and  had  established  at 
the  hospital  a  switchboard  with  two  women  as  in- 
structors. The  author  is  convinced  that  switchboard 
operating  is  possible  for  the  blind. 

The  author  also  believes  that  blinded  miners  may  be 
returned  to  their  former  work.  The  mine  operators'  associ- 
ations agreed  to  re-employ  all  of  their  men  who  had  been 
blinded,  and  the  author  addressed  an  individual  appeal  to 
every  blinded  miner  to  return  to  the  mines,  which  brought 
him  twenty-five  answers.  According  to  an  expert,  the  opera- 
tions possible  for  the  blind  include  the  cleaning  of  wire- 
cages  and  glass-cylinders;  the  preparation  of  paper  cases 
for  blasting  cartridges;  the  preparation  of  bags  for  salts; 
loading  of  briquets;  the  making  of  handles  for  hoes, 
hammers,  etc.;  simple  turning  work;  telephone  operating, 
typewriting;  and  canteen  work.  In  many  instances  the 
work  will  best  be  done  in  cooperation  with  sighted  persons. 
Some  operations  will  require  preliminary  training. 
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Silex,  Paul,  and  Betty  Hirsch.  Bericht  iiber 
unsere  dreijahrige  Tatigkeit  an  der  Blinden- 
Lazarettschule  des  Vereinslazaretts  St.  Maria 
Viktoria-Heilanstalt  zu  Berlin  (22.  November 
1914  bis  22.  November  1917).  Berlin,  1918. 
A  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Berlin  hospital-school 
for  blinded  soldiers  for  three  years. 

The  plans  for  general  instruction  and  vocational  training 
of  the  war  blind  have  been  worked  out  gradually  and  em- 
pirically. Instruction  was  started  at  the  hospital  in 
November,  1914,  with  a  small  group  of  patients,  who  were 
taught  blind  script  and  ordinary  typewriting.  Gradually, 
the  work  expanded,  and  the  War  Ministry  began  to  assign 
to  the  hospital  patients  from  other  hospitals  and  provinces, 
at  very  different  stages  of  convalescence.  During  the  three 
years,  250  men  had  been  admitted. 

A  watch  and  a  scale  for  ordinary  writing  are  supplied 
to  the  men  sometimes  while  they  are  still  in  bed;  some 
of  them  begin  to  learn  blind  script  at  the  same  early  stage. 
Most  of  the  instruction,  however,  is  given  in  special  class- 
rooms, to  small  groups  of  from  two  to  six  men.  It  includes 
blind  script,  shorthand  (German,  English,  and  French), 
music  writing,  ordinary  and  Braille  typewriting,  and  the 
operation  of  the  dictaphone.  A  typewriter  is  given  to 
every  man  who  desires  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  public  opinion  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  musical  instruction  to  the  blind.  Every 
blinded  soldier  was  regarded  as  a  potential  musician. 
Associations  were  formed  to  supply  the  blinded  with  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  many  teachers  volunteered  their 
services.  The  men  themselves  were  naturally  misled  in 
this  respect  and  for  some  time  every  man  in  the  hospital 
was  trying  to  play  an  instrument.  Gradually,  however, 
many  of  them  abandoned  music.  The  principle  now  is  to 
teach  music  only  to  those  who  had  played  some  instrument 
before  blindness. 

During  the  first  months,  no  vocational  training  was 
given.  The  only  occupations  that  were  considered  for  the 
war  blind  were  music  and  typewriting,  though  the  men 
were  taught  by  visitors  to  make  small  fancy  baskets  and 
purses,  which  were  sold  at  high  prices.  The  first  classes  in 
chair-making  and  netting  were  started  in  April,  1915,  and 
basketry  was  added  later.  The  men,  however,  did  not 
take  this  training  seriously.  Responding  to  a  desire  coming 
from  the  men  themselves,  the  directors  started,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1915,  an  experiment  with  training  for  factory  work  at 
the  Royal  Munitions  Works  at  Spandau.  The  results 
proved  very  successful,  both  from  the  material  point  of 
view  and  from  that  of  the  effect  on  the  mental  state  of  the 
men.  Other  state  and  private  plants  soon  offered  to  train 
and  employ  blinded  soldiers.  At  first  the  work  was  con- 
fined to  easy  and  automatic  hand  operations,  but  gradually, 
through  the  interest  of  P.  Perls,  director  of  the  Siemens- 
Schuckert  electrical  works,  it  was  found  possible  to  employ 
former  skilled  workers  in  a  number  of  operations  requiring 
skill.  The  principal  hand  operations  possible  for  the  blind 
are  gaging  of  small  parts  of  shells,  inserting  of  cartridges 


in  cartridge  belts,  and  packing  of  fuses.  Later  the  men 
began  to  work  at  a  number  of  machine  operations,  such  as 
screw-driving,  enlarging  coupling  tubes,  and  the  operating 
of  thread-cutting  machines,  the  drilling  machine,  the 
stamping  press,  the  lathe,  the  milling  machine,  etc.  Pen- 
sioners of  the  hospital  are  now  working  in  a  number  of 
large  plants.  Several  men  have  been  trained  as  cigar- 
makers,  cigarette-makers,  etc. 

The  many  possibilities  of  skilled  work  in  factories  elimi- 
nate the  usual  objection  against  factory  work  for  the  blind 
as  being  monotonous.  The  nervous  strain  involved,  how- 
ever, may  make  employment  in  factories  impossible  in 
some  instances.  Special  safety  devices  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  blind  workers.  The  earnings  of  some  of  the 
men  have  amounted  to  nearly  fifty-two  marks  a  week,  on 
an  eight-hour  basis. 

The  ordinary  trades  for  the  blind  are  still  taught  in  some 
instances.  Brush-making  is  taught  mainly  to  men  whose 
physical  condition  has  been  greatly  impaired,  so  as  to 
provide  them  with  an  occupation  which  can  be  carried  on 
in  their  homes.  No  full  training  in  basket-making  is  pro- 
vided, as  this  would  require  several  years;  the  men  who 
show  an  interest  in  the  trade  are  transferred  to  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  of  their  respective  provinces.  The 
idea  that  the  traditional  trades  for  the  blind  are  indispen- 
sable in  developing  the  men's  sense  of  touch  is  erroneous; 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  Braille  reading  and  by  any 
physical  work  the  men  may  do. 

The  report  quotes  individual  instances  of  former  bakers, 
butchers,  and  harness-makers,  who  returned  to  their  trades. 
The  problem  of  the  former  peasants  and  farm  laborers  was 
for  a  long  time  perplexing,  as  they  generally  did  not  believe 
that  agricultural  work  would  again  be  possible  for  them. 
In  March,  1917,  the  directors  of  the  school  were  able, 
thanks  to  a  private  philanthropist  who  offered  an  estate  at 
Halbau  (Silesia)  for  this  purpose,  to  open,  as  an  annex,  an 
agricultural  training  school,  with  accommodations  for 
thirty  men.  The  first  course  was  finished  in  the  fall  of  191 7, 
and  the  second  was  to  be  started  in  the  spring  of  1918.  The 
object  is  to  enable  the  men  to  run,  with  the  help  of  their 
families,  a  small  farm  of  two  or  three Morgen  (about  one  and 
one-fourth  to  two  acres).  Training  is  given  in  gardening, fruit 
growing,  vegetable  forcing,  and  the  raising  of  poultry  and 
small  animals,  with  theoretical  instruction  in  farm  manage- 
ment, bee-keeping,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The  training 
has  been  very  successful.  Settlement  on  land,  however, 
which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  training,  has  been  very 
difficult  during  the  war,  and  many  of  the  trained  men  have 
been  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 

The  most  difficult  problem  has  been  that  of  men  be- 
longing to  the  educated  class.  Several  former  students 
have  been  enabled  again  to  take  up  university  work.  This, 
however,  is  possible  only  in  the  case  of  exceptionally  gifted 
and  industrious  individuals;  the  average  man  should  be 
warned  against  taking  up  academic  work.  The  assistance 
of  a  sighted  person  is  in  all  cases  necessary  for  research 
work.  Training  in  commercial  occupations  and  in  clerical 
work,  such  as  typewriting,  correspondence,  telephone  oper- 
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ating,  etc.,  has  been  very  successful.  Three  men  have  been 
trained  as  masseurs,  and  are  working  satisfactorily,  at 
hospitals  or  independently. 

The  distribution  of  the  250  war  blind,  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  school,  by  occupations  in  which  they 
have  been  or  are  being  trained  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures:  1  physician,  2  lawyers,  1  mining  engineer,  8  stu- 
dents, 4  musical  students,  1  postoffice  official,  2  teachers, 

6  independent  business  men,  36  typists  and  correspondents, 

7  telephone  operators,  3  masseurs,   1   butcher,   1   baker, 

3  harness-makers,  1  shoemaker,  2  cigar-makers,  5  cigarette- 
makers,  88  factory  workers,  8  brush-makers,  2  chair-makers, 

4  basket-makers,  33  farmers.  The  rest  includes  those 
whose  vision  has  been  restored,  the  dead,  and  those  who 
for  some  reason  did  not  take  any  training. 

The  report  is  preceded  by  two  medical  articles,  on  the 
definition  of  blindness  and  on  the  proportion  of  those  whose 
blindness  was  not  caused  by  any  wound. 

There  is  the  greatest  divergency  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  definition  of  blindness.  The  limit  where  a  person 
should  be,  from  the  vocational  point  of  view,  assimilated 
to  the  blind  has  been  set  by  different  authorities  at  from 
1-10  of  normal  vision  (Trug)  to  1-100  (Zehender).  A 
distinction  has  also  been  made  (Magnus)  between  workers 
with  higher  and  those  with  lower  optical  requirements,  the 
limit  being  set,  for  the  former  group,  at  1-7  of  normal 
vision,  and  for  the  latter,  at  1-20.  In  accident  insurance 
1-20  has  generally  been  adopted  as  a  limit.  The  same 
limit  has  been  recommended  (Axenfeld)  for  the  definition 
of  war  blindness.  The  author,  however,  thinks  that  this 
definition  will  be  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  great  variety 
of  individual  cases.  He  distinguishes  six  groups  of  persons 
with  greatly  impaired  vision:  (1)  those  who  do  not  perceive 
any  light  impressions,  or  the  completely  blind;  (2)  those 
who  have  the  perception  of  light  and  can  distinguish 
hand  movements;  (3)  those  whose  vision  is  1-30  of  normal 
(ability  to  count  fingers  at  a  distance  of  two  meters)  or 
less,  irrespective  of  whether  their  field  of  vision  is  free  or 
limited;  (4)  those  with  vision  equal  to  from  1-30  to  1-20 
of  normal,  with  a  limited  field  of  vision;  (5)  those  with 
vision  equal  to  from  1-30  to  1-20  of  normal,  with  a  free 
field  of  vision;  (6)  those  with  vision  1-20  of  normal  or 
more,  with  an  unimpaired  field  of  vision.  The  first  four 
groups  are  to  be  considered  as  blind;  the  fifth  group 
includes  the  intermediary  cases,  which  have  to  be  treated 
individually,  but  giving  the  men  the  benefit  of  doubt;  the 
sixth  group  is  not  to  be  assimilated  to  the  blind,  and  should 
not  be  granted  assistance  to  the  same  amount  as  the  blind. 

An  investigation  made  by  the  author  on  the  causes  of 
war  blindness,  which  covered  1,954  cases  (out  of  a  total  of 
2,080  reported  cases,  up  to  the  fall  of  1917),  or  3,908  eyes, 
has  shown  the  following  distribution  of  the  number  of 
eyes  lost  owing  to  different  causes: 

Eyeball  injuries:  direct,  2,826;  indirect,  169.  Injuries  to 
optical  nerve:  direct,  280;  indirect,  121.  Injuries  to  the  brain: 
124.  Other  injuries:  41.  Three  hundred  forty-seven  eyes  had 
been  lost  through  trachoma,  diphtheria,  microphthalmy,  in- 
flammations of  the  cornea,  iridocyclitis,  typhus,  gas  poison- 


ing.metyl  alcohol  poisoning, sudden  blindness  without  obvi- 
ous cause,  hysterical  blindness,  congenital  weakness  of  the 
single  remaining  eye,  inflammations  of  optical  nerve, 
detachment  of  retina,  choked  disc,  atrophy  of  optical  nerve 
due  to  unknown  causes,  atrophy  of  optical  nerve  due  to 
tabes,  nephritis,  etc. 

Singer.  Uber  Kriegsblindenfursorge.  Thera- 
peutische  Monatshefte,  Berlin,  1917,  xxxi,  62-69. 

Singh,  Saint  Nihal.     Vocations  for  blind  sol- 
diers.     Southern    Workman,   Hampton,    1917, 
xlvi,  671-682. 
Description  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  English  publisher  and 
philanthropist.  American  Review  of  Reviews, 
New  York,  1919,  lix,  229. 

Sir  C.  Arthur  Pearson.  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Columbus,  1916,  x,  49-50. 

Six  months  a  poultry  farmer.  By  a  blinded  offi- 
cer. St.  Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918,  ii, 
no.  21,  p.  21. 

Experience  of  a  St.  Dunstan's  graduate 

Societe  Anonyme  pour  l'Ajustage  de  Pieces 
Mecaniques  par  les  Aveugles.  Compte 
rendu  de  l'assemblee  generale  ordinaire  an- 
nuelle  du  20  juin  1918.    Paris,  1918. 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  and  reports 
on  the  activities  of  the  Society  from  its  foundation  (August 
10,  1917)  to  December  31,  1917. 

A  machine-fitting  shop  with  twelve  workers  was  at 
first  established  in  quarters  offered  by  the  association,  Les 
Metiers  des  Aveugles  de  Guerre.  Later  a  conflict  arose 
between  the  administration  and  the  workers  who  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  the  blind  instructor.  The  controversy 
paralyzed  the  whole  business  of  the  shop,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  new  quarters  with  only  two  workers.  The  report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  estimates  that,  in  the  future, 
with  a  minimum  wage  of  ten  francs  a  day  and  an  average 
of  twelve  francs,  the  work  of  seven  men  will  be  sufficient 
to  cover  all  expenses. 

Societe  d' Assistance  pour  les  Aveugles. 
Paris.    Notice.     1916. 

A  prospectus  of  the  association. 

.     Son    histoire    (1879-1915).      Paris, 

1915. 

A  documentary  history  of  the  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1879  and  has  created  and  developed  the  national 
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ophthalmologic  hospital  at  the  Quinze-Vingts  Home,  and 
the  Ecole  Braille  for  blind  children  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  the  Society  added  the  soldiers  under  treatment 
for  eye  wounds  at  military  hospitals  to  its  list  of  persons 
for  whom  urgent  subsidies  are  required. 

SOCIETE  PHILANTHROPIQUE  D' IMPRESSIONS  POUR 

Aveugles.     Assemblee  generate  du   23   mai 
1916.     Paris. 

Reports  read  at  the  1916  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  which  had  been  created  in  1912  for  the  print- 
ing of  books  in  Braille  by  the  Ernest  Vaughan  method 
and  for  supplying  the  different  types  of  Vaughan  presses. 
The  meeting  was  the  first  one  held  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  activities  of  the  Society  were  at  first  entirely 
interrupted  by  the  war,  but  were  resumed  by  the  end  of 
1915  for  the  benefit  of  the  war  blind.  A  printing  shop  was 
established  at  the  Reuilly  re-educational  institute  for 
blinded  soldiers  by  the  Society,  in  cooperation  with  the 
association,  Les  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  and  a  large  press 
subsequently  was  delivered  to  M.  Herriot,  the  Mayor  of 
Lyons,  where  the  first  municipal  printing  shop  and  library 
for  the  blind  were  created. 

.     Liste    des    ouvrages    imprimes    en 


Braille  par  le  systeme  Ernest  Vaughan.    Paris, 
1917. 

.       Petite    imprimerie    en     caracteres 


Braille.     Notice  explicative.     Paris,  1917. 

Description  of  the  system  of  Braille  printing  invented 
by  Ernest  Vaughan.  Printing  for  the  blind  is  made 
accessible  to  sighted  persons  without  any  special  training 
by  means  of  the  Vaughan  press,  and  the  use  of  double- 
faced  type  having  the  raised  Braille  characters  on  one  end 
and  ordinary  characters  on  the  other.  The  press  is  simple 
in  construction,  moderate  in  price,  and  can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket. 

Soldati  (i)  ciechi  e  l'agricoltura.     Rassegna  di 
Assicurazioni    e    Prcvidenza    Sociale,    Roma, 
1916,  iii,  1886. 
Note  on  the  work  done  in  France  by  the  Association 

Valentin  Haiiy  to  restore  blinded  soldiers  to  agriculture. 

Soldats  (les)  aveugles  et  l'agriculture.  La  Vie 
Agricole  et  Rurale,  Paris,  1916,  vi,  pt.  1,  p. 
467-468. 

Memorandum  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  work  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy  in  training  blinded  soldiers  in  agriculture. 

Soldier's  (a)  misfortune.    Blinded  and  maimed 
by  a  bomb  while  in  action.     Braille  Review, 
London,  1916,  xiv,  no.  9,  p.  6. 
Reprinted  from  Surrey  Comet,  August  12,  1916. 


Sports  (the)  of  the  blind.     Youth's  Companion, 
Boston,  1918,  xcii,  323. 
Description  of  sports  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

Sprechmaschinen  im  Dienste  der  Kriegsblin- 
denfiirsorge.  Hamburgische  Lazarett-Zeitung, 
1916,  no.  14,  p.  7. 

On  the  use  of  talking  machines  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Several  machines,  considerably  cheaper  than  the 
gramophone,  have  been  constructed,  such  as  the  Auxe- 
tophon  of  the  Breslau  Physical  Institute,  or  the  Plantor 
machine,  already  in  use  at  the  Brunswick  Lyceum  for 
the  Blind. 

Stanley,   Dorothy.     Les  aveugles  en  Angle- 
terre.     Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris,   1918,   ii, 
no.  25,  p.  3-4. 
Description  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

Stenographic  machines  for  the  blind  that  en- 
able them  to  write  and  read.    Scientific  Ameri- 
can   Supplement,    New    York,    1917,    lxxxiv, 
296-297. 
Description  of  machines  for  writing  abbreviated  Braille 

constructed  in  France  by  Professor  Pierre  Villey  and  by 

Lieutenant  Muller. 

Stephan,  H.  Das  Hochschulstudium  der  Blin- 
den.  Deutscher  Hilfsbund,  Berlin,  1917,  ii, 
340-342. 

Stietzel,  Karl.  Wie  wird  dem  Blinden  der 
Verlust  seines  Augenlichts  ausgeglichen?  Ein 
Blick  in  das  Werden  des  Seelenlebens.  Ham- 
burg, 1918. 

Stoppani,  P.  Casa  di  lavoro  e  patronato  per  i 
ciechi  di  guerra.  Bollettino  delta  Federazione 
Nazionale  dei  Comitati  di  Assistenza  ai  Militari 
Ciechi,  Storpi,  Mutilati,  Roma,  1918,  iii, 
119-122. 

An  answer,  by  the  Director  of  the  Milan  Institute  for 
the  blind,  to  Lavinia  Mondolfo's  criticism  of  Professor 
Denti's  plan  of  creating  a  Workhouse  for  blinded  soldiers 
in  Milan.  The  author  points  out  that  in  Professor  Denti's 
program  the  provision  of  work  in  special  workshops  is 
intended  only  for  certain  groups  of  war  blind;  those,  for 
instance,  who  have  no  family  to  live  with;  or  those  who 
fear  that  they  may  be  exploited;  or  those  who  lost  their 
eyes  not  while  on  service  duty  and  are  therefore  not  en- 
titled either  to  a  pension,  or  to  re-education.  These  groups 
are  a  minority  among  the  war  blind.  This  form  of  assis- 
tance is  intended  to  be  but  a  part  of  a  general  system  of 
after-care,  which  is  to  protect  also  those  whowork  at  home. 
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The  author  reproaches  Lavinia  Mondolfo  for  her  ex- 
cessive optimism  with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind.  She  shares  with  all  those  whose  interest 
in  the  blind  is  of  recent  date  an  exaggerated  belief  in  their 
mental  and  vocational  abilities,  in  the  possible  effects  of 
education  and  re-education,  and  in  the  practicability  of 
having  the  blind  work  alongside  the  sighted  and  compete 
with  them  in  the  labor  market. 

The  Milan  re-education  school,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Italy,  has  been  directed  by  Dr.  Mondolfo  on 
a  program  inspired  by  that  optimistic  confidence.  This 
has  not  been  justified  by  the  results  attained,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Of  the  great  variety  of  trades 
offered  at  the  school  only  a  few  have  proved  of  value  as 
assuring  economic  independence  to  the  men.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  few  soldiers  who  had  learned  net-work  have 
been  able  to  earn  as  much  as  three  lire  a  day,  working 
with  their  wives;  but  that  work,  which  has  consisted 
mainly  in  making  guards  for  ladies'  bicycles,  has  been  of 
a  purely  temporary  nature.  Moreover,  competition  of 
female  labor  is  to  be  expected.  Poultry  raising,  which  had 
been  started  at  the  school  on  the  most  modern  and  scientific 
lines,  had  to  be  dropped,  as  it  had  proved  to  be  without 
any  practical  value  under  Italian  conditions.  A  number 
of  men  were  trained  in  making  toys  of  papier-mache;  but 
this  is  a  purely  local  industry,  entirely  depending  upon 
one  firm  in  Milan;  two  soldiers  who  had  been  placed  with 
this  firm  later  had  to  be  dismissed.  The  experiments  in 
more  difficult  trades,  harness-making,  carpentry,  shoe- 
making,  have  in  most  cases  been  a  failure.  The  best 
harness-maker  of  the  school  realized,  after  a  few  days' 
work,  that  his  earnings  would  be  very  small  and  the  danger 
of  accidents  very  great;  he  therefore  abandoned  the  trade 
and  turned  to  brush-making  and  basketry.  The  success 
of  the  carpentry  department,  which  has  been  much  adver- 
tised, lasted  only  as  long  as  the  men  were  at  the  school 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Of  those  who  left 
the  school  not  one  is  working  as  a  carpenter.  It  is  obvious 
that  six  months  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  trade  even  to 
a  sighted  person.  In  shoemaking,  only  those  have  suc- 
ceeded who  still  have  a  degree  of  vision  left,  or  those  who 
have,  among  the  members  of  their  family,  shoemakers 
willing  to  assist  them.  The  rest,  who  form  the  large 
majority,  have  turned  to  brush-making. 

Cooperage  is  a  good  trade,  but  only  if  there  is  a  division 
of  labor  and  the  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  sighted 
persons.  The  trades  that  have  proved  possible  for  the 
blind  are  the  traditional  ones:  brush-making,  broom- 
making,  basketry,  chair-making.  A  system  of  after-care 
should  be  organized  to  help  the  men  who  work  in  these 
trades  in  marketing  their  products.  One  masseur  and 
one  telephone  operator  have  found  good  employment. 
The  several  attempts  made  to  have  the  blind  work  among 
sighted  workers  have  all  been  unsuccessful.  Cooperation 
with  the  sighted  is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  pension  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  existence  of 
the  blinded  soldier,  and  re-education  will  in  itself  be  of  a 


limited  value  in  supplementing  the  pension.  There  must 
be  created  an  organization  for  the  after-care  of  home 
workers,  and  a  workhouse  for  those  who  for  some  reason 
are  not  in  a  position  to  live  and  work  in  their  homes. 

Swimming  for  St.  Dunstanners.  St.  Dunstan's 
Review,  London,  1918,  iii,  no.  25,  p.  11. 

Syndicat  (un)  professionnel  des  ouvriers  bros- 
siers  aveugles.  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux 
Yeux,  Paris,  1918,  no.  19,  p.  1-3;  no.  20, 
p.  13-20;  no.  21,  p.  5-9;  no.  22,  p.  9-12;  no. 
23,  p.  5-10;  no.  24,  p.  12-15;  no.  25,  p.  11-15. 

A  discussion,  by  Brieux  and  his  correspondents,  of  the 
project  of  a  trade  union  composed  of  blinded  soldiers  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  men  who  work  as  brush-makers. 
Brush-making  has  been  the  most  popular  trade  with  the 
blinded  soldiers.  But  while  it  may  be  of  great  assistance 
to  men  in  rural  districts,  as  a  spare-time  occupation,  often 
combined  with  basket-making,  or  cobbling,  the  city  worker 
who  adopts  it  as  a  vocation  will  have  to  face  the  competi- 
tion of  factory  work  and  of  prison  labor,  especially  after 
the  war.  An  association  of  blind  brush-makers  would 
serve,  on  the  one  hand,  to  purchase  raw  materials  in 
common,  eliminating  the  middleman,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  secure  from  the  state  the  prohibition  of  prison 
labor  and  to  obtain  a  monopoly,  or,  at  least,  a  priority,  for 
orders  from  the  government.  The  most  debated  problem 
in  this  connection  has  been  that  of  the  blind  civilian  brush- 
makers  and  their  admission  to  the  union. 

A  project  of  a  general  economic  association  of  all  blinded 
soldiers,  irrespective  of  trade,  has  been  put  forth  by 
J.  Chounet,  a  blinded  officer.  This  association  would  create 
a  central  warehouse,  with  regional  branches,  for  handling 
materials  required  in  all  trades  pursued  by  blinded  soldiers: 
brush-making,  basket-making,  chair-making,  cobbling, 
mattress-making,  machine  work,  etc.  It  would  also  estab- 
lish a  home  for  those  who  have  no  family;  promote  the 
employment  of  blinded  soldiers  as  instructors  in  re-edu- 
cation schools;  create  a  saw-mill  where  blinded  soldiers 
could  work  during  periods  of  unemployment  preparing  the 
wooden  parts  of  brushes,  chairs,  brooms;  publish  a  journal 
in  Braille;   and  so  on. 

Talking  gloves  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  New  York,  1918,  xciii,  65. 

Digest  of  Harold  T.  Clark's  description  of  talking 
gloves. 

Tatigkeit  (die)  des  Vereins  'Kriegsblinden- 
heimstatten'.  Zeitschrift  fur  Kriippelfursorge, 
Leipzig,  1917,  x,  45. 

The  Austrian  Association  Kriegsblindenheimstatte  (The 
Blinded  Soldiers'  Homestead)  collected,  through  private 
subscriptions,   over   1,600,000   kronen.     Subsidies  to  the 
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total  amount  of  200,000  kronen  have  been  distributed 
among  forty-three  war  blind,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
farm  holdings. 

Terrien,  F.  La  reeducation  des  aveugles.  In: 
Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  pro- 
fessionnelle  des  blesses,  Paris,  1917,  p.  58-67. 
Reprint  of  Remarques  sur  la  reeducation  des  aveugles. 

.    Remarques   sur   la   reeducation   des 


her  soldiers   to  civilian   life,   April   20,    1916, 
London,  1916,  p.  16-17. 

Description  of  the  Reuilly  school. 

In  his:   The  French  sys- 


aveugles.     Paris   Medical,    1916,    vi,    pt.    2, 
p.  490-493. 

The  author  points  out  the  large  number  of  persons 
injured  in  the  eye  and  of  the  men  blinded  in  the  present 
war.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  blindness  was  caused  by  small  fragments 
of  metal  or  stone  and  could  have  been  easily  prevented 
by  the  use  of  protective  glasses. 

With  regard  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blinded,  the 
author  mentions  the  facilities  for  trade  training  offered  at 
the  workshops  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  the  work 
of  the  Reuilly  school,  and  of  the  many  regional  schools 
created  through  the  initiative  of  Brieux. 

The  author  shares  Brieux's  general  views  regarding  re- 
education, namely  that  the  peasants  should  be  returned  to 
the  land  and  that  the  most  suitable  trades  for  the  blinded 
are  the  rural  ones.  Brush-making  takes  the  first  place; 
then  seating  of  chairs,  soling  of  shoes,  basketry,  etc.  The 
trade  of  the  blinded  soldiers  should  serve  only  to  procure 
the  blinded  man  some  small  earnings  to  supplement  his 
pension. 

Braille  reading  and  writing  should  be  taught  to  every 
blind  man.  The  Braille  system  has  been  criticised  as  being 
an  obstacle  to  the  intercourse  between  the  blind  and  the 
sighted;  other  systems  of  blind  script  have  been  suggested, 
based  on  embossing  ordinary  letters  and  thus  accessible  to 
sighted  persons  without  any  preparation.  One  of  these  sys- 
tems, devised  by  Mile.  Mulot,  was  recently  advocated  in  a 
report  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  by  Dr.  Montprofit. 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  Braille  is  of  all  sys- 
tems the  one  which  is  most  easily  and  rapidly  learned  by 
the  blind;  and  a  considerable  number  of  observations 
have  shown  its  superiority  in  this  respect  over  the  em- 
bossed writing  in  ordinary  letters. 

Thermometer  (a)  for  the  blind,  Lancet,  London, 
1918,  cxcv,  96. 

To  train  blind  soldiers  for  good  positions.    Popu- 
lar Mechanics,  New  York,  1918,  xxix,  816. 

Note  on  the  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  blinded  sol- 
diers in  the  United  States. 

Todd,  John  L.    Professional  re-education  of  the 
blind.    In  his:  A  report  on  how  France  returns 


tern  for  return  to  civilian  life  of  crippled  and 
discharged  soldiers.    American  Journal  of  Care 
for  Cripples,  New  York,  1917,  v,  19-20. 
Reprint  of  the  above. 

.     .     In  his:  The  French  sys- 


tem for  return  to  civilian  life  of  crippled  and 
discharged  soldiers,  New  York,  1918,  p.  17- 
18.  (Publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men.  Series  I, 
Number  5.) 

Reprint  of  the  above. 

Tognoni,  Giorgio.  Luce  nelle  tenebre.  Bol- 
lettino  delta  Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Comitati 
di  Assistenza  ai  Militari  Ciechi,  Storpi,  Muti- 
lati,  Roma,  1917,  ii,  175-178. 

Training  the  blind.  Reconstruction,  Ottawa, 
January,  1918,  p.  13. 

A  record  of  the  movement  of  pensioners  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1917. 

Training  of  the  blind.  Reconstruction,  Ot- 
tawa, August,  1918,  p.  11. 

An  announcement  of  the  arrangements  made  to  return 
to  England  for  training  at  St.  Dunstan's  those  blinded 
Canadian  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  Canada  untrained 
and  who  for  some  reason  cannot  receive  training  in  Cana- 
dian institutions. 

Travaux  de  vannerie.  Journal  des  Aveugles, 
Paris,  1918,  ii,  no.  19,  p.  1. 

Quotes  a  letter  by  Mme.  Crova,  representative  at 
Cherbourg  of  the  association,  L' 'Aide  aux  Aveugles  de 
Guerre,  calling  attention  to  the  overcrowding  by  blinded 
soldiers  of  the  brush-making,  broom-making,  and  chair- 
making  trades,  and  advising  the  training  of  more  men  in 
basket-making,  the  demand  for  baskets  being  very  con- 
siderable in  the  country. 

Treatment  of  the  blind.  War  Pensions  Gazette, 
London,  1918,  i,  179. 

The  number  of  pensioners  with  injured  eyesight  in  the 
United  Kingdom  amounts  to  nearly  10,000.  Up  to  the  end 
of  April,  1,015  totally  blind  have  been  admitted  to  St. 
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Dunstan's  and  its  annexes.  Of  the  463  who  have  left 
416  have  set  up  for  themselves.  Five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  men  were  in  residence,  and  eighty  were  in  hospitals 
waiting  for  discharge.  Twenty-six  blinded  officers  are 
under  instruction  at  St.  Dunstan's,  twenty-eight  have  left, 
and  five  are  waiting  for  discharge. 

Truc,  H.  Associations  ou  syndicats  de  tra- 
vailleurs  aveugles.  Journal  des  Aveugles, 
Paris,  1919,  iv,  no.  28,  p.  1-2. 

The  writer  points  out  the  necessity  of  associations  of 
blind  workers  for  the  protection  of  their  economic  interests, 
the  purchase  in  common  of  tools  and  materials,  and  the 
marketing  of  products.  The  ordinary  trade  union  would 
not  be  feasible,  as  there  would  not  be  found  in  every  region 
a  sufficient  number  of  blind  workers  in  every  trade  to  form 
a  powerful  organization.  What  is  needed  is  a  general 
organization  of  workers  of  all  trades,  preferably  on  a  re- 
gional basis.  While  blinded  soldiers  may  individually  join 
the  different  associations  of  disabled  soldiers,  a  separate 
organization  of  the  blinded  is  necessary  to  protect  their 
special  interests  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  particular 
attention  which  is  shown  the  blind  by  the  public  and  the 
authorities.  The  organization  of  blinded  soldiers  should  be 
distinct  from  that  of  the  blind  civilians,  as  the  two  groups 
differ  widely  in  regard  to  their  economic  condition,  social 
status,  and  vocational  and  mental  qualifications.  The 
two  organizations  should,  however,  work  in  close  contact. 
Among  the  civilian  blind,  separate  organizations  will  have 
to  be  created  for  men  and  for  women. 

.     Soldats  aveugles.  Aveugles  de  guerre. 

Montpellier,  1917. 


.     .     Montpellier,  1918. 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  social  aspects  of  blindness  and, 
in  particular,  of  war  blindness.  Reports  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  and  of 
the  re-educational  schools  for  blinded  soldiers  in  the  Mont- 
pellier military  district. 

There  can  be  no  exact  definition  of  blindness  from  the 
physiological  point  of  view.  The  author  distinguishes 
three  classes  of  blind:  (1)  those  who  do  not  see  anything; 
(2)  those  who  have  only  the  perception  of  light;  and  (3) 
those  who  recognize  large  objects  and  are  able  to  find 
their  way  in  familiar  surroundings,  but  whose  vision  is  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  normal. 

Socially,  blindness  is  defined  as  visual  incapacity  to 
orientate  oneself,  or  to  work  and  to  attend  to  one's  needs. 

The  proportion  of  the  blind  in  France  is  about  one  to 
one  thousand  inhabitants.  Blindness  may  be  congenital, 
but  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  sickness  or  accident. 

The  countenance  of  the  blind,  in  spite  of  individual 
variations,  is  characteristic.  However,  as  a  result  of  effort 
and  education,  the  general  appearance  may  be  almost 
normal;  the  author  cites  several  striking  instances  of 
this  sort. 


With  blind  children,  the  bodily  development  is,  in  most 
cases,  sub-normal,  but  with  the  advance  in  age  it  ap- 
proaches the  normal. 

The  physiological  functions  and  the  general  sensi- 
bility to  pain,  heat,  and  contact  are  normal.  The  digital 
touch  is  rather  inferior  to  that  of  a  sighted  person,  but  it 
is  developed  by  education.  The  "touch  at  a  distance," 
the  sensation  of  approach  and  the  sense  of  obstacles  are 
due  mainly  to  the  cutaneous  sensibility  of  the  face.  The 
senses  of  taste,  odor,  and  hearing  are  more  or  less  normal ; 
the  latter  is  usually  well  developed.  However,  blindness 
is  not  uncommonly  associated  with  other  infirmities. 

Sleep  is  normal.  Dreams  in  the  case  of  the  born  blind  are 
non-visual;  persons  with  acquired  blindness  at  first  have 
visual  dreams,  but  these  gradually  become  dim.  Cases  have 
been  noted  of  visual  hallucinations  among  the  blind.  Men- 
tal troubles  concomitant  upon  blindness  are  exceptional. 

Gayety  among  the  blind  is  rare;  speech  and  gesture 
usually  add  to  the  general  impression  of  sadness  and 
severity.  The  gait  varies  according  to  age,  sex,  and 
individual  character;  running  is  exceptional.  With  chil- 
dren, play  is  normal.  The  bearing  is  frequently  defective; 
there  are,  however,  exceptional  cases. 

The  specific  moral  characteristics  of  the  blind  have  been 
a  result  of  his  traditional  isolated  social  position  as  a 
'sacred  invalid'  and  a  beggar  par  excellence.  But  thanks 
to  the  special  methods  of  general  and  vocational  education, 
inaugurated  by  Valentin  Haiiy  and  Braille,  the  blind  man 
has  been  restored  to  social  life;  he  enjoys  family  relations, 
work,  and  general  intercourse  with  people. 

Friendship  between  the  blind  is  frequent;  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  is  rather  restrained  between  a  blind  and 
a  sighted  person.  Love  is  naturally  known  to  the  blind, 
yet  it  is  rare  between  two  blind  persons.  Both  in  friendship 
and  in  love,  the  factors  that  determine  sympathy  are  the 
touch,  the  odor  and,  above  all,  the  voice,  which  more  than 
anything  else  replaced  the  visual  impressions  of  the  face. 

The  blind  generally  marry  at  a  later  age  than  sighted 
persons.  Blind  women  marry  less  than  blind  men.  Mar- 
riage between  the  blind  is  exceptional.  The  family  life  of 
the  blind  is  generally  normal.  To  blinded  soldiers,  mar- 
riage is  of  great  moral  support;  it  raises  their  ambition 
and  gives  a  new  incentive  to  their  efforts  of  readaptation. 

The  blind  greatly  enjoy  intercourse  with  their  like.  The 
society  of  sympathetic  sighted  persons  is  also  welcome. 
In  general,  they  are  fond  of  conversation,  excursions, 
society  games,  reading,  and  music.  However,  in  the  com- 
pany of  sighted  persons  the  blind  are  reserved,  which  is 
more  often  due  to  distrust  than  to  modesty.  Self-esteem 
is  very  marked  in  the  blind,  sometimes  amounting  to 
conceit  or  vanity,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  spite  of  poor  origin  and  neglected  childhood. 
This  self-esteem  concerns  especially  their  physical  capaci- 
ties. Pity  is  abhorrent  to  the  blind,  but  they  are  made 
happy  by  every  opportunity  to  show  their  physical  and 
mental  validity. 

The  religious  feeling  is  generally  highly  developed. 
Crime  and  suicide  are  very  exceptional. 
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Intellectually,  the  blind  are  normal.  Among  blind 
children  some  are  found  who  are  very  gifted,  but  the 
majority  are  of  the  inferior  type,  which  is  due  partly  to 
nervous  diseases  concomitant  upon  congenital  blindness, 
and  partly  to  social  reasons  and  the  lack  of  visual  impres- 
sions. This  inferiority,  however,  is  compensated  by  certain 
qualities:  attention,  great  capacity  of  concentration,  appli- 
cation at  work,  good  memory  with  regard  to  sensations  of 
touch,  odor,  taste  and,  especially,  hearing. 

Braille  enables  the  blind  to  learn  reading  and  writing 
in  the  same  time  as  that  required  for  sighted  persons. 
Geography,  geometry,  mechanics,  zoology,  etc.,  are  taught 
with  the  help  of  special  appliances.  All  musical  instru- 
ments are  accessible  to  the  blind. 

The  blind  by  pure  convention  constantly  use  terms 
referring  to  visual  impressions.  To  them  definite  sounds 
are  usually  associated  with  every  color. 

The  blind  are  incapacitated  persons;  for  one-third 
among  them  the  incapacity  is  absolute;  for  the  rest  it  is 
relative.  Special  social  assistance  is  necessary  to  all, 
namely,  special  schools,  workshops,  special  asylums  for  the 
old  and  the  under-developed,  and  patronage  for  all. 

The  author  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
same  assistance  to  the  half-blind,  who  so  far  have  been 
rather  neglected. 

The  majority  of  the  blind  have  many  capacities  left. 
As  a  result  of  education,  the  lack  of  vision  is  compensated 
by  the  development  of  other  senses,  especially  those  of 
hearing  and  of  touch.  Persons  with  acquired  blindness 
have  over  the  born  blind  the  advantage  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  visual  impressions.  The  faculty  of  orientation 
is  greatly  developed  by  physical  exercises  and  sports: 
gymnastics,  especially  Swedish,  walking,  running,  ascension 
of  natural  or  artificial  elevations,  swimming,  rowing,  horse- 
back riding,  even  skating,  boxing,  and  fencing.  The  same 
purpose  is  served  by  different  plays  and  games;  cards 
with  signs  in  Braille,  dominoes,  checkers,  chess  with  special 
arrangements,  pool,  etc. 

Among  the  trades  open  to  the  blind,  the  author  dis- 
tinguishes: (1)  Ordinary  blind  trades,  such  as  chair- 
making,  brush-making,  broom-making,  basket-making, 
knitting,  netting,  raffia  work,  etc.;  the  earnings  for  eight 
or  ten  hours  may  amount  to  two  or  three  francs  a  day. 
Persons  with  better  education  and  training  become  tele- 
phone operators,  piano  tuners,  stenographers,  masseurs. 
(2)  Personal  trades,  i.  e.,  those  in  which  the  person  was 
employed  before  blindness;  as  far  as  practicable,  the  pur- 
pose should  be  to  restore  the  blinded  to  their  former  trade, 
either  in  its  entirety,  or  in  some  special  operations.  (3) 
Occasional  trades,  which  depend  upon  individual  and  local 
conditions:  making  of  purses,  lace  work,  pearl  work,  cigar 
or  cigarttee  making,  etc.  The  author  warns  against  any 
exaggerated  optimism  with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of 
employment  for  the  blind;  reported  cases  of  blind  working 
as  machinists,  electricians,  piano  makers,  and  even  barbers, 
can  be  but  exceptional.  Possibilities  of  employment 
depend  upon  the  individual  abilities  and  the  degree 
of   blindness.     The   half-blind   may   be   useful   as   inter- 


mediaries between  blind  and  sighted  persons  working 
together. 

The  author  cites  many  instances  of  blind  persons  promi- 
nent in  statesmanship,  business,  professions,  science,  and 
literature;  however,  success  in  these  fields  is  conditioned 
upon  extraordinary  individual  abilities  and  will-power,  or 
exceptional  material  resources  and  favorable  circumstances. 

Patronage  is  of  great  importance;  its  purpose  is  to 
guide  the  education  and  the  work  of  the  blind,  to  help 
the  man  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  to  support  him 
during  sickness  and  unemployment,  to  keep  up  the  moral 
standard  of  the  individual  and  the  family,  and  so  on. 

The  number  of  blinded  soldiers  in  France  is  estimated 
at  about  three  thousand.  This  large  number,  as  compared 
with  former  wars,  is  explained  by  modern  conditions  of 
trench  warfare.  War  blindness  may  result  from  different 
injuries,  and  its  nature  and  degree  vary  according  to  its 
cause.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  direct  gunshot  wound  to 
the  eyes,  or  by  the  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  or  without 
the  penetration  of  a  foreign  substance,  or  by  general  com- 
motion following  the  explosion  of  big  shells;  blindness  may 
be  instantaneous  as  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  the 
organs;  it  may  come  gradually,  owing  to  an  inflammatory 
process;  it  may  result  from  an  injury  to  the  chloroid  or  the 
retina;  it  may,  finally,  be  purely  functional.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  complex  and 
extensive  mutilations  of  the  face.  When  caused  by  general 
commotion,  it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  injuries  to 
the  limbs,  the  thorax,  the  abdomen,  and  especially  to  the 
head,  the  nose,  and  the  ears. 

The  figures  of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  show  that 
out  of  1,000  blinded  soldiers  769  are  completely  blind,  152 
still  have  the  perception  of  light,  and  in  79  cases  the  vision 
is  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  normal.  Out  of  1,000  cases, 
there  are  111  amputated  and  39  otherwise  crippled  (anky- 
losis and  paralysis). 

The  blinded  French  soldier  is  entitled  to  a  pension  for 
total  disability,  which  amounts  for  a  private  to  1,200 
francs  a  year;  this  has  thus  far  been  a  maximum.  The 
author  advocates  an  additional  allowance  for  every  dis- 
ability additional  to  blindness.  An  American  endowment 
pays  an  annual  addition  of  1,200  francs  to  blinded  French 
soldiers  who  are  at  the  same  time  armless  or  legless.  Until 
recently,  only  absolute  blindness  entitled  a  man  to  the 
pension  for  total  disability;  now  the  half-blind  with  a 
vision  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  normal  have  been  assimilated 
to  the  completely  blind. 

Moral  assistance  to  the  blind  soldier  is  of  first  impor- 
tance and  should  start  at  the  earliest  moment;  manifes- 
tations of  pity  should  be  avoided.  The  hope  of  a  possible 
improvement  should  be  entertained  in  the  beginning,  as 
this  is  of  great  moral  support  and  sometimes  may  be  ful- 
filled. Easy  work,  instruction  in  Braille,  and  exercises, 
plays  and  games  intended  to  develop  the  man's  remaining 
senses  should  be  started  at  once. 

With  regard  to  material  assistance,  private  contribu- 
tions should  supplement  that  of  the  state,  to  provide  the 
men  with  additional  comforts.     But  no  assistance  is  com- 
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plete  without  vocational  re-education.  The  choice  of  a 
trade  will  be  determined  by  the  man's  capacities,  educa- 
tion, experience,  social  relations,  and  family  conditions. 
Finally,  patronage  is  essential  in  the  case  of  the  blinded 
soldier,  and  should  be  extensively  developed  nationally, 
regionally,  and  locally.  The  author  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  associations  of  blinded  soldiers,  joint  conventions 
of  blind  and  sighted  persons  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind,  the  publication  of  books  and  newspapers  in  Braille, 
etc. 

The  author  advocates  the  regional  form  of  organization 
as  the  most  suitable  for  the  assistance  to  blinded  soldiers, 
and  the  'school-workshop'  as  the  type  of  re-educational 
institution. 

The  principal  organization  in  France  for  the  assistance 
to  the  blind  is  the  Association  Valentin  Haily,  founded  in 
1889  by  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne.  Its  activities  include 
education,  general  and  vocational,  patronage,  and  care  for 
the  invalids  and  the  old.  Since  its  creation  it  has  taken 
care  of  about  11,000  blind.  During  the  war,  the  Associa- 
tion has  published  two  pamphlets  for  the  general  public 
on  the  problem  of  assistance  to  blind  soldiers.  It  has 
established  a  workshop,  with  blind  instructors,  where 
about  thirty  men  are  taught  brush-making,  chair-making, 
and  basket-making.  There  are  also  courses  in  massage, 
piano  tuning,  and  typewriting,  but  these  are  reserved  for 
those  having  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  Association 
endeavors  to  return  every  man,  whenever  possible,  to  his 
former  trade.  A  blind  farmer,  with  over  twenty  years' 
experience,  has  been  sent  as  an  instructor,  to  visit  several 
blinded  soldiers  living  in  the  country  and  to  guide  them 
in  farm  work.  It  is  planned  to  start  a  course  in  poultry 
farming.  The  men  under  the  care  of  the  Association  are 
taught  accounting,  Braille,  and  ordinary  writing  with  the 
aid  of  'hand-guides';  they  are  also  given  lessons  in  music 
and  lectures  on  general  subjects.  A  number  of  books  in 
Braille  have  been  published  by  the  Association  which  has 
a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  The  Association  is  in  con- 
stant touch  with  about  1,200  blinded  soldiers  all  over 
France,  whom  it  guides  through  correspondence  or  by 
delegating  to  them  some  competent  blind  person  residing 
in  the  locality.  It  directs  the  blind  section  of  an  ambu- 
lance at  Lyons.  It  cooperates  with  the  different  schools 
for  crippled  soldiers  which  have  any  blind  soldiers  among 
their  pupils  by  providing  them  with  experienced  instructors. 

The  Foundation  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  War  Blind 
(CEuxre  de  Soldats  Aveugles  el  Aveugles  de  Guerre)  of  the 
Montpellier  district  was  created  by  the  regional  group  of 
the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy.  Its  activities  extend  over 
eight  departments:  Ardeche,  Aude,  Aveyron,  Gard, 
Herault,  Lozere,  Pyrenees-Orientales,  Tarn.  The  Founda- 
tion,which  hasa  committee  in  every  department,  is  entirely 
independent  financially  from  the  regional  organization  for 
the  care  of  blind  civilians. 

The  Montpellier  school  workshops  are  officially  under 
the  control  of  the  Ministries  of  War  and  of  the  Interior. 
Before  being  admitted,  the  men  are  required  to  pass 
through  the  central  institute  for  blinded  soldiers,  that  of 


rue  de  Reuilly,  Paris.  The  schools,  with  accommodations 
for  fifty  pensioners,  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  one  of 
the  military  hospitals.  Those  of  the  men  who  are  married 
live  outside  with  their  families.  The  medical  treatment 
and  all  the  material  arrangements  are  under  military 
direction;  the  purely  educational  activities,  under  civilian 
direction.  The  administration  is  greatly  assisted  by  a 
number  of  women  volunteer  workers. 

The  trades  taught  are:  brush-making,  chair-making, 
basket-making,  cobbling,  Vaughan  printing,  and,  excep- 
tionally, massage,  piano  tuning,  and  telephone  operating. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  Braille,  typewriting,  music, 
elementary  subjects,  and  accounting.  There  are  also 
exercises,  excursions,  concerts,  lectures  on  different  topics, 
etc. 

The  average  duration  of  the  training  is  one  year.  The 
men  receive  maintenance  and  the  full  product  of  their 
labor,  and  at  graduation  are  furnished  with  tools  and  raw 
materials,  a  Braille  writing  scale,  and  sometimes  with  a 
typewriter.  An  additional  subsidy  in  cash  is  sometimes 
granted. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  school,  in  September,  1915, 
to  the  end  of  1917,  it  had  received  sixty-six  pupils;  of  this 
number  thirty  had  graduated. 

Typhlogkaphie  (du  Dr.  Cantonnet).  In: 
Galtier-Boissiere.  Larousse  medical  illustre  de 
guerre,  Paris,  1917,  p.  324-325. 

Description  of  Dr.  Cantonnet's  system  of  modified 
Braille. 

Uhthoff,  W.  Ueber  Kriegsblinde  und  Kriegs- 
blinden-Fiirsorge.  Berliner  klinische  Wochen- 
schrift,  Berlin,  1916,  liii,  78-81. 

General  considerations  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war 
blind.  For  the  mental  restoration  of  the  blinded  man,  the 
author  insists  on  the  importance  of  inducing  him  at  an 
early  stage  to  take  up  re-education.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  resist  the  natural  desire  of  the  man  to  return  to  his 
family  immediately  after  his  medical  treatment  has  been 
completed,  and  to  resort  to  compulsion  to  enable  him  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  instruction  facilities.  The 
assistance  to  blinded  soldiers  should  be  organized  on  a 
provincial  basis,  and  the  training  institutes  for  the  blind, 
which  existed  before  the  war  in  every  province  of  Prussia 
and  in  every  other  German  state,  should  be  utilized.  The 
creation  of  special  institutes  or  homes  for  blinded  soldiers 
is  superfluous;  still  less  justification  is  therefor  the  creation 
of  special  hospitals.  The  considerable  funds  that  were 
collected  for  blinded  soldiers  through  public  subscription 
have  so  far  been  used  either  for  the  creation  of  homes, 
without  any  guaranties  of  expert  management,  or  for  indis- 
criminate granting  of  individual  money  subsidies.  A  satis- 
factory distribution  of  these  funds  should  be  assured  by 
giving  control  over  them  to  the  authorities  of  the  several 
provinces. 
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Uhthoff.  W.  Weitere  personliche  Erfahrungen 
und  Betrachtungen  zur  Kriegsblindenfiirsorge. 
Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augenheilkunde, 
Stuttgart,  1917,  lviii,  431-463. 

A  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  re-education  of 
the  blind,  in  the  light  of  the  author's  personal  observations 
as  consulting  ophthalmologist  at  the  Breslau  military  hos- 
pital and  training  institute  for  the  blind. 

The  number  of  war  blind  with  whom  Germany  will  have 
to  deal  is  estimated  to  be  between  1,500  and  2,000.  Of 
these  between  200  and  300  will  be  men  possessing  an  edu- 
cation higher  than  the  elementary.  A  school  for  higher 
general  education  for  the  blind  existed  before  the  war  in 
Brunswick.  Since  the  war,  the  creation  of  a  similar  insti- 
tution has  been  started  at  Marburg,  to  serve  first  for  the 
war  blind,  and  later  for  the  blind  in  general.  The  education 
required  by  the  majority  of  the  war  blind  (about  85  per 
cent.)  is  elementary  and  vocational. 

The  system  adopted  in  Germany  consists  in  utilizing 
for  the  care  and  training  of  blinded  soldiers  the  state  insti- 
tutions that  existed  before  the  war  for  blind  civilians. 
There  are  altogether  thirty-three  schools  for  the  blind  and 
forty-three  workshops  and  asylums;  it  has  been  possible 
to  utilize  all  these  state  institutions,  without  any  incon- 
venience or  injury  to  the  blind  civilians.  In  addition,  a 
considerable  number  of  special  homes  for  blinded  soldiers 
have  been  created  by  private  charity;  in  these  the  men 
were  hospitalized,  but  no  training  whatever  was  given  in 
the  beginning;  later  the  military  authorities  intervened 
and  made  regular  instruction  and  trade  training  obligatory. 
The  capacity  of  the  state  institutions  is  still  large,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  creating  new  private  homes  for  soldiers. 

In  Silesia,  the  blinded  soldiers  are  kept  at  the  hospitals 
as  long  as  they  require  medical  treatment,  and  then,  while 
still  under  military  discipline,  are  transferred  to  the  training 
institution,  where  for  about  three  months  every  man  is 
compelled  to  undergo  a  course  of  instruction.  Many  oi 
the  men  stay  voluntarily  after  their  discharge  and  the 
liquidation  of  their  pension;  they  are  then  required  to 
contribute  one  mark  a  day  for  maintenance,  the  rest  being 
paid  by  the  provincial  organization  for  the  care  of  blind 
soldiers.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  institutions  in 
Germany  require  some  contribution  by  the  men;  a  few 
private  institutions,  however,  do  not  require  this,  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  general  work  by  causing  a  migration 
of  pupils.  The  authorities  originally  paid  500  marks  a  year 
per  man,  but  this  has  had  to  be  raised  as  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  considerable.  Furthermore,  the  blinded  soldier 
requires  more  personal  attendance  than  the  blind  civilian, 
as  he  is  less  willing  to  do  the  necessary  cleaning  and  general 
household  work. 

The  Breslau  institute  has  accommodations  for  fifty 
war  blind.  These  are  entirely  separated  from  the  blind 
civilians  under  care  at  the  same  institution  and  enjoy  a 
better  table  and  generally  better  conditions. 

The  author  denies  that  the  men  at  the  institute  are  in 
a  depressed  state  of  mind  and  rejects  the  idea  of  main- 


taining the  blind  in  a  common  hospital  with  other  injured 
soldiers  and  bringing  them  every  day  to  their  special 
training  place,  as  is  done  in  Munich.  Such  a  plan  would 
involve  considerable  difficulties  in  transporting  the  men 
and  would  require  the  use  of  a  considerable  personnel  as 
guides. 

Instruction  must  be  individualized.  The  average  time 
required  to  learn  reading  and  writing  and  one  of  the  simpler 
trades  (rough  basket-making,  chair-making,  rope-making, 
etc.)  is  one  year;  other  trades  (fine  basket-work,  music, 
etc.)  require  a  longer  time.  The  favored  trade  with  the 
men  is  rough  basket-making,  as  it  may  serve  as  a  spare- 
time  occupation  in  the  country. 

On  the  whole,  the  traditional  trades  for  the  blind  are 
not  sufficiently  remunerative;  and  with  the  increase  in  the 
supply  of  products  of  the  blind  the  situation  is  likely  to 
become  more  acute.  While  the  public  institutions  for  the 
blind  must  have  the  leading  part  in  the  re-education  of 
blinded  soldiers,  their  experience,  acquired  mainly  in 
dealing  with  blind  children  or  with  late  blindness,  may 
prove  insufficient  for  the  development  of  the  new  methods 
of  intensive  training  in  remunerative  trades,  which  the 
blinded  soldier  requires.  Their  activities,  therefore,  will 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  those  of  private  institutions 
and  teachers. 

The  object  should  be  to  extend  the  number  of  trades 
accessible  to  the  blind  beyond  the  traditional  ones  and, 
whenever  practicable,  to  return  the  man  to  his  former 
occupation,  which  before  the  war  was  done  only  excep- 
tionally. The  author  mentions  the  successful  experiments, 
made  in  Berlin,  in  the  training  of  blinded  soldiers  in  state 
industrial  plants  (munition  works,  arsenal,  army  clothing 
departments),  where  the  men  were  able  after  a  short 
training  to  earn  twenty  to  twenty-six  marks  a  week,  and 
also  in  private  plants  (Zeiss,  Simens  &  Halske,  watch- 
making factories,  glass  works,  etc.).  A  number  of  men 
have  been  returned  to  or  trained  in  cigar-making,  baking, 
mining,  telephone  operating  in  private  establishments, 
shoemaking,  wood  turnery,  tinsmithing,  cabinet-making, 
interpreter's  work,  correspondence,  journalism,  dairy  and 
farm  work,  massage,  etc.  Only  a  few  have  succeeded  as 
masseurs  as  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  blind  in  this 
field.  Similar  experiments  have  been  successfully  made  in 
Breslau.  A  small  agricultural  training  colony  with  thirty 
holdings  has  been  established  in  Silesia,  which  is  intended 
mainly  for  former  farmers;  many  of  these,  however, 
consider  a  new  training  in  agriculture  as  superfluous,  be- 
lieving that  they  can  as  well  acquire  the  necessary  skill  by 
practice  in  familiar  surroundings  in  their  native  villages. 

The  pension  for  a  private  amounts  to  1,368  marks  a 
year;  to  this  is  added,  for  those  insured  against  invalidity, 
an  annuity  of  150  marks,  while  those  who  have  lost  a  limb 
receive  an  additional  allowance.  It  is  proposed  to  permit 
in  certain  cases  a  commutation  of  the  pension  to  a  capital 
payment.  In  granting  such  permission  one  should  con- 
sider the  age  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  man,  and 
whether  a  wise  use  of  the  capital  is  sufficiently  assured. 
Unless  the  man  has,  in  addition,  a  sufficient  capital  of  his 
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own,  capitalization  should  be  granted  mainly  for  the  ac- 
quisition, as  a  rent-fee  farm  (Rentengut),  of  a  very  small 
holding,  such  as  the  man  could  manage,  with  the  aid  of 
his  family,  without  hired  help. 

The  successful  placement  of  the  blind  depends  upon 
personal  influence  brought  to  bear  both  on  the  men  and 
on  the  employers.  Systematic  instruction  and  training 
is  fundamental.  The  selection  of  an  occupation  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  in  the  case  of  men  with  higher  education. 
Most  of  these,  however,  are  officers  and  can  afford  to 
pay  private  teachers  out  of  their  pension.  Of  the  men 
who  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  author  some  have  re- 
sumed their  university  studies  or  have  returned  to  their 
professions,  as  lawyers,  teachers,  etc.  Blind  men  may  be- 
come private  teachers,  lecturers,  interpreters,  writers.  The 
most  difficult  cases  are  those  of  the  younger  men,  who 
sometimes  cannot  become  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  their 
military  career  is  ended. 

The  duty  of  vocational  guidance  falls,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  teachers  and  directors  of  the  training  institutions. 
It  is  of  great  advantage  to  enroll  blind  persons  as  vocational 
advisers.  The  author  mentions  especially  the  successful 
activity  of  the  blind  Professor  Ludwig  Cohn. 

The  blind  may  be  employed  either  together  with  sighted 
workers  in  ordinary  shops,  or  in  cooperative  associations  of 
blind  workers  under  the  direction  of  sighted  persons.  The 
general  principle  has  been,  in  the  case  of  the  blind  who  are 
physically  and  mentally  sound,  to  give  them  the  necessary 
training  and  then  to  leave  them  to  their  own  initiative; 
the  author  adheres  to  this  principle  with  regard  to  war 
blind  also.  Cooperation  of  blind  workers  on  a  large  scale 
has  been  tried  mainly  in  asylums  with  persons  more  or 
less  defective  physically  or  mentally.  The  Queen  Carmen 
Sylva  had  created  in  Rumania  a  large  institution  of  this 
kind  (Vatra  Luminosa),  but  after  her  death  the  institution 
fell  into  decay. 

Marriage  with  a  suitable  person  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  the  war  blind.  The  wife's  influence  has  in  many 
cases  been  instrumental  in  keeping  up  the  man's  courage 
and  inducing  him  to  learn  a  trade  and  to  return  to  work. 
Marriage  of  the  blind  soldiers  should  be  encouraged;  at 
the  same  time,  the  man's  choice  must  be  guided,  and  he 
must  be  protected  against  possible  exploitation. 

The  plan,  advocated  by  the  Hungarian  organization  for 
the  war  blind,  of  putting  every  blinded  soldier  under  the 
care  of  an  indiridual  guardian,  while  good  in  itself,  could 
not  be  generalized  in  Germany,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  the  blind;  it  may  be  practicable  in  individual  cases,  but 
the  danger  of  the  guardian  inciting  unreasonable  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  blind  should  be  obviated. 

There  exists  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Austria-Hungary, 
a  national  endowment  of  five  million  marks  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  blinded  soldiers,  in  individual  cases,  subsidies 
in  addition  to  their  pensions.  These  subsidies  at  first  were 
granted  without  sufficient  discrimination,  but  now  the 
matter  is  improving,  as  the  authorities  of  the  several  states 
and  the  administrations  of  the  hospitals  have  a  share, 
though  a  small  one,  in  the  control.    The  author  objects  to 


the  idea  of  granting  blinded  officers  special  allowances  for 
attendants  and  guides,  as  the  officers'  pensions  are  much 
higher  than  those  of  privates. 

An  association  of  blinded  soldiers  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  their  economic  and  moral  inter- 
ests and  improving  the  conditions  of  employment;  the 
association  is  declared  to  be  non-political  and  non-con- 
fessional. The  author  approves  of  the  idea  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind,  but  warns  against  exaggerated  demands, 
such  as  have  been  put  forth  by  some  delegates  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  association  in  April,  1917:  a  50  per  cent, 
increase  of  the  pension,  reduced  railway  rates,  immediate 
distribution  among  the  war  blind  of  the  funds  of  the  na- 
tional endowment,  etc.  Organizations  of  the  blind  for 
collective  bargaining,  or  cooperative  associations  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  or  the  marketing  of  goods,  have  not 
yet  been  tried. 

The  need  of  books  for  the  blind  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  war.  In  addition  to  the  libraries  of  the  different 
training  institutions,  there  are  two  large  libraries  for  the 
blind,  in  Hamburg  and  in  Leipzig.  In  Marburg  and  in 
Breslau,  libraries  have  been  created  for  the  blind  who  are 
taking  up  academic  work.  The  author  advocates  the 
creation  of  a  central  clearing  place  for  the  exchange  of 
books  between  all  the  existing  libraries. 

Appliances  have  been  devised  to  aid  the  remaining 
senses  in  making  up  for  the  lack  of  visual  impressions. 
Fournier  d'Albe's  Optophone  and  E.  C.  Brown's  Phonop- 
ticum  aim  to  utilize  the  electric  properties  of  selenium  for 
the  transformation  of  light  into  sound.  The  author  points 
out  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  these  inventions.  Zehnder  has  put  forth  the  idea 
of  utilizing  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  heat  to  enable  the 
blind  to  perceive  the  intensity  and  direction  of  strong 
light  impressions;  the  author,  however,  rejects  the  idea  as 
theoretically  inconsistent. 

The  Parlograph  and  the  Dictaphone  are  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  blind.  For  typewriting,  an  ordinary 
machine  can  be  used,  with  some  slight  modifications:  the 
Picht  typewriter  for  the  blind  combines  the  ordinary  ma- 
chine with  a  scale  for  blind  writing. 

For  the  use  of  those  not  completely  blinded  the  firm 
Zeiss  has  constructed  two  optical  instruments,  which  are  a 
combination  of  spectacles  or  of  a  magnifying  glass  with  a 
telescope. 

Uhthoff,  W.  Weitere  personliche  Erfahrungen 
und  Betrachtungen  zur  Kriegsblindenfursorge. 
Stuttgart,  1917. 

Reprinted  from  Klinische  Monatsblatter  fur  Augen- 
heilkunde. 

Uncle  Sam's  plans  for  blind  soldiers.  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  1917,  xi,  51. 
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Unsere  Korbmacher-Werkstatt  fur  die  erblin- 
deten  Krieger.  Hamburgische  Lazarett-Zeitung, 
1917,  no.  28,  p.  2. 

Description  of  the  basketry  and  cane-work  shop  of  the 
Hamburg  Section  for  the  Instruction  of  Blinded  Soldiers. 

Vairan,  Gaston.  L'industrie  hoteliere  et  les 
blesses  aux  yeux.  Journal  des  Aveugles,  Paris, 
1919,  iv,  no.  28,  p.  3-4. 

The  training  of  blind  soldiers  is  advocated  for  hotel 
work  and,  in  particular,  for  positions  of  clerks  or  secretaries 
or  in  the  information  service  of  large  hotels. 

Vallery-Radot,  Rene.  Les  Amis  des  soldats 
aveugles.  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux 
Yeux,  Paris,  1916,  no.  1,  p.  3-4. 

When  the  Convalescence  Home  for  Blinded  Soldiers, 
of  the  rue  de  Reuilly,  Paris,  with  accommodations  for  200 
men,  was  created  by  the  French  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
no  definite  plans  for  the  future  of  the  blinded  had  been 
made.  A  private  association,  under  the  name  of  Les  Amis 
des  Soldats  Aveugles,  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1915,  and 
it  was  due  to  its  initiative  that  the  Home  developed  into 
an  institution  for  training  and  rehabilitation.  A  brush- 
making  shop  was  installed  first,  and  gradually  there  were 
added  shops  and  classes  for  chair-making,  shoemaking, 
cooperage,  machine-fitting,  Braille,  typewriting,  singing, 
piano-tuning,  etc. 

Vannerie  (la).  Ecole  de  Fayl-Billot  (Hte 
Marne).  Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux, 
Paris,  1917,  no.  5,  p.  14. 

Note  on  the  training  facilities  offered  blinded  soldiers 
at  the  National  School  of  Basketry;  the  duration  of  ap- 
prenticeship for  the  blind  will  be  from  eight  to  ten  months. 

Vaughan,  Ernest.  La  reeducation  profession- 
nelle  des  soldats  aveugles.    Paris,  1915. 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  urgency  of  vocational  re- 
education of  blinded  soldiers,  published  during  1915  by 
the  author,  who  is  Director  of  the  Hospice  National  des 
Quinze-Vingls  for  blind. 

In  former  ages,  the  blind  were  the  privileged  ones 
among  beggars.  Blind  artisans,  such  as  Martin  Castellein, 
the  famous  wood  turner  and  maker  of  musical  instruments 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  exceptional  individuals.  The 
change  came  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  Valentin  Haiiy  founded  the  first  schools  for  the  blind 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  inaugurated  the 
general  and  vocational  education  of  the  blind.  In  1817, 
Dr.  Guillie,  in  his  Essai  sur  I  'instruction  des  aveugles,  stated 
that  blind  persons  were  working  in  the  following  trades: 
knitting,  spinning,  purse-making,  netting,  girth-making, 
rope-making,    basket-making,    and    mat-making.      New 


trades  were  later  added,  namely:  brush-making,  broom- 
making,  pearl-work,  piano  tuning,  and,  more  recently, 
massage,  typewriting,  mattress-making,  and  cobbling. 
The  field  of  employment  for  the  blind  can  be  considerably 
extended.  The  old  conception  of  the  blind  as  an  object  of 
private  or  public  charity  must  be  definitely  abandoned, 
as  well  as  the  idea  that  work  for  the  blind  can  be  nothing 
but  a  distraction  and  a  means  to  kill  time. 

The  general  principle,  which  was  adopted  by  the  'Union 
of  Blind  Workers'  (Union  des  Travailleurs  Aveugles), 
founded  by  the  author  in  1905,  was  to  have  the  blind  do 
only  that  work  which  they  are  able  to  perform  as  speedily 
and  as  well  as  sighted  persons.  This  can  be  attained  by  a 
division  of  labor,  such  as  is  adopted  in  ordinary  industrial 
plants,  and,  whenever  necessary,  in  cooperation  with 
sighted  workers. 

The  employment  of  blinded  soldiers  must  be  free  of  all 
elements  of  charity  and  must  be  placed  on  a  strictly  busi- 
ness basis.  The  author  proposes  the  creation  of  regional 
joint-stock  companies,  with  the  possible  participation  of 
the  blind  workers,  for  the  establishment  of  workshops. 
The  choice  of  the  trades  would  be  determined  by  local 
conditions.  The  Societe  des  Ateliers  d' Aveugles  was  founded 
in  1881  on  this  basis. 

The  apprehension  that  the  blind  workers  may  lower 
the  standards  of  labor  conditions  is  without  foundation, 
as  the  number  of  blinded  soldiers  will  in  any  trade  be 
relatively  small,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  join  their 
respective  trade  unions. 

The  author  reviews  the  different  trades  where  employ- 
ment would  be  possible.  The  blind  could  be  employed  as 
telephone  operators,  provided  the  light  signals  are  replaced 
by  sound.  Massage  is  suitable  for  former  students,  and 
commercial  and  office  employees,  whose  hands  have  not 
been  hardened  by  manual  work;  the  training  would  not 
require  more  than  two  years. 

Shoemaking,  as  a  trade  for  the  blind,  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time  in  Denmark  and  in  Germany.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  France  by  M.  Boyer,  Director  of  the  Dijon 
Vocational  School  for  the  Blind.  The  division  of  labor  in 
the  shoe  factories  makes  employment  of  the  blind  in 
special  processes  very  easy.  M.  Boyer,  however,  aims  at 
forming  skilled  artisans,  who  will  be  able  to  open  shops 
in  their  own  native  towns.  The  repairing  of  shoes  would 
be  particularly  lucrative.  In  the  making  of  new  shoes,  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  purchase  vamps  and  uppers. 
The  training  requires  three  years. 

Brush-making  is  the  easiest  trade  for  the  blind  to  learn. 
It  was  introduced  in  France  in  1881  by  M.  Lavanchy- 
Clarke,  the  founder  of  the  Societe  des  Ateliers  d' Aveugles.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  blind  workers  may  be  familiar  with 
all  the  processes  of  the  trade;  but  they  should  not  persist 
in  doing  those  parts  of  the  work  which  can  be  done  either 
better,  or  with  greater  speed,  by  sighted  workers.  The 
general  reason  for  the  low  wages  of  blind  workers  is  that 
cooperation  with  sighted  workers  has  been  avoided. 
Brush-making  as  a  home  industry  can  be  carried  on  by  a 
married  man,  with  the  help  of  his  wife;  a  single  man  would 
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be  unable  to  earn  a  living.  The  best  form  of  employment 
is  in  a  workshop,  in  cooperation  with  sighted  workers,  and 
with  a  methodical  division  of  labor. 

Basket-making,  one  of  the  first  trades  taught  to 
the  blind,  is  now  taught  in  the  training  schools  of  all 
countries,  and  its  success  has  been  universal.  In  France, 
there  are  many  centers  in  several  departments  where 
basket-making  is  done  as  a  home  industry  and  the  appren- 
ticeship is  acquired  at  home.  Factories  in  large  cities  may 
be  expected  to  admit  apprentices.  The  most  appropriate 
training  place  will  be  the  National  School  of  Willow  Cul- 
ture and  Basketry,  at  Fayl-Billot  (Department  of  Haute- 
Marne);  here  the  training  could  be  acquired  in  a  few 
months.  The  basket-making  industry,  especially  that  of 
higher  grades,  is  growing,  and  there  will  for  a  long  time  be 
a  shortage  of  labor;  before  the  war,  France  was  largely 
depending  upon  German  imports. 

The  making  of  pearl-wreaths  is  also  an  industry  for  the 
blind  which  is  assured  of  a  market.  Every  man  should 
specialize  in  a  certain  line,  with  sighted  persons  doing  the 
assembling  and  finishing  work.  This  trade  has  been  very 
successfully  tried  at  the  Saint  Mande  school  for  the  blind. 

At  the  Dijon  school  cork-making  has  proved  a  success. 
In  a  number  of  schools  the  blind  are  trained  in  cabinet- 
making,  turnery,  harness-making,  etc.  The  author  sug- 
gests, as  a  possible  trade,  the  making  of  straw  envelops 
for  wine  and  liquor  bottles;  the  demand  for  these  articles 
is  very  large. 

The  blind  soldiers  could  be  employed  in  the  bicycle 
trade  and  in  the  different  state  factories,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  matches  and,  especially,  in  the  tobacco  plants. 
Finally,  the  blind  can  be  trained  in  the  different  branches 
of  agriculture. 

The  author  gives  a  description  of  the  Braille  system 
and  of  his  own  invention,  the  Ernest  Vaughan  process  of 
Braille  printing. 

Verdon,  E.  Tablette  'Verdon'  pour  l'ecriture 
ordinaire  des  aveugles.  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeux,  Paris,  1917-1918,  no.  10, 
p.  8-9;  no.  15,  p.  7. 

Description  of  a  'hand-guide'  for  ordinary  writing 
devised  by  E.  Verdon. 

Verein  (ein)  blinder  Akademiker.  Zeitschrift fur 
Kriippelfursorge,  Leipzig,  1916,  ix,  379. 

An  announcement  of  the  foundation  of  the  Verein  der 
blinder  Akademiker  Deutschlands,  at  Marburg,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  academic  work  for  the  blind. 

Verraux.  L'Odyssee  d'un  aveugle.  Journal 
des  Mutiles,  Reformes  et  Victimes  de  la  Guerre, 
Paris,  1918,  iii,  no.  51,  p.  3. 


Viets,  A.  G.  Blinded  Canadian  insurance  agent. 
St.  Dunstan's  Review,  London,  1918,  ii,  no.  21, 
p.  17-18. 

Letter  to  the  editor  by  a  St.  Dunstan's  graduate,  on  his 
experience  in  the  insurance  business. 

Villey,  Pierre.  La  readaptation  des  soldats 
mutiles  et  aveugles  a  la  vie  utile.  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  Paris,  1915,  xxix,  652-673. 

Article  dealing  with  the  rehabilitation  of  both  crippled 
and  blinded  soldiers.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
blinded  soldier  is  the  most  miserable  among  the  victims  of 
the  war,  he  is  the  one  who  suffers  the  most  violent  mental 
shock.  This  makes  the  greatest  caution  imperative  when 
dealing  with  him,  so  that  his  condition  shall  not  be  revealed 
to  him  in  too  brutal  a  way,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  made 
to  feel  his  handicap  too  strongly.  The  writer  quotes  from 
notes  of  women  visitors,  sent  by  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy  to  blinded  soldiers,  on  the  way  of  treating  them. 

Even  before  the  man  is  fully  aware  of  his  blindness  it 
is  possible  to  induce  him  to  learn  Braille,  typewriting,  and 
ordinary  writing,  as  a  distraction.  All  forms  of  physical 
activity  which  may  help  in  educating  the  sense  of  touch 
should  be  encouraged  (rolling  cigarettes,  dressing,  washing, 
playing  cards,  dominoes,  etc.).  His  self-dependence 
should  be  promoted  from  the  first. 

In  regard  to  trade  training,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  or  even  of  twenty,  it  is  too  late,  espe- 
cially for  the  blind,  to  start  a  long  apprenticeship,  as  in 
music,  or  even  in  piano-tuning.  The  blind  will  be  confined 
to  trades  in  which  the  apprenticeship  is  short  (brush- 
making, chair-making,  broom-making, etc.)  and  the  earnings 
low  (not  more  than  1.50  to  3  francs  a  day);  mattress- 
making  and  shoe-repairing  may  be  expected  to  be  adopted 
as  trades  for  the  blind,  as  they  have  been  abroad,  the 
former  in  England  and  Scotland  and  the  latter  in  Denmark. 
Peasants  should  return  to  the  land.  The  author  quotes 
the  instance  of  a  farm  laborer  blinded  in  the  war,  who  was 
returned  to  his  former  masters  and  was  able  to  make 
himself  useful  in  many  ways.  In  general,  however,  agri- 
culture as  an  occupation  is  not  to  be  considered  for  a 
laborer,  but  only  for  a  man  who  can  live  on  a  farm  of  his 
own  with  his  family  and  avail  himself  of  their  assistance. 
The  most  intelligent  men  can  go  into  business,  or  take 
massage  or  stenography.  While  the  blind  man  cannot  run  a 
store  unaided,  he  can  do  it  very  efficiently  when  assisted 
by  some  member  of  his  family.  Keeping  a  small  grocery  or 
dry-goods  store  in  the  country  may  be  combined  with  most 
of  the  regular  trades  for  the  blind.  Massage  requires 
various  physical  and  intellectual  qualifications.  Success- 
ful stenographic  work  will  be  possible  when  the  construc- 
tion of  the  shorthand  machine  for  blind  is  completed. 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  work  done  by  the  Reuilly 
school,  by  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  the  Societe  des 
Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  the  Comite  Franco-Americain 
pour  les  Aveugles  de  la  Guerre. 
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War  (the)  blinded.  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Chicago,  1918,  lxxi,  1156. 

Note  on  the  project  of  a  group  of  war  blind  in  France 
to  found  special  trade  unions  of  blinded  soldiers. 

Way,  Percy  L.  Massage.  St.  Dunstan's  Re- 
view, London,  1918,  ii,  no.  23,  p.  4-5. 

On  the  training  in  massage  given  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

.  On  'getting  about  alone'.  St.  Dun- 
stan's Review,  London,  1918,  ii,  no.  20,  p.  7-8. 

Weissenborn,  Wilhelm.  Der  Kriegsblinde 
und  sein  Fiihrer.  Filrsorge  fur  Kriegsteilneh- 
mer,  Berlin,  1918,  iv,  80-81. 

The  author,  who  is  an  officer  blinded  in  the  war,  relates 
his  experience  with  a  dog  as  a  guide. 

"What  is  to  be  done  for  America's  blinded  sol- 
diers?" Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  1917, 
xi,  19. 

An  article  advocating  a  uniform  national  system  of  care 
and  re-education  of  blinded  soldiers.  The  appointment  of 
a  committee  enjoying  the  confidence  of  workers  for  the 


blind  is  recommended,  if  possible  with  the  sanction  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
to  prepare  a  program. 

Work  for  the  blind.  Teaching  useful  trades. 
Braille  Review,  London,  1916,  xiv,  no.  2,  p.  5-6. 

Work  of  St.  Dunstan's.  Reconstruction,  Ottawa, 
January,  1918,  p.  3. 

An  announcement  of  the  decision  of  the  Military  Hos- 
pitals Commission  to  continue  the  policy  of  having  all 
blinded  Canadian  soldiers  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's.  A 
letter  of  three  blinded  soldiers,  graduates  from  St.  Dun- 
stan's, is  quoted,  protesting  against  projects  to  set  up  a 
re-education  institute  for  the  blinded  in  Canada. 

Zimmerman,  W.  H.     Our  first  blinded  soldier. 
He  is  being  re-educated  and  will  make  good. 
Carry  On,  New  York,  1918,  i,  13-14. 
The  experience  of  a  blinded  soldier  told  by  himself. 

Zweckmassiger  (ein)  Beruf  fur  erblindete 
Krieger.  Der  Arbeitsnachweis  in  Deutschland, 
Berlin,  1915,  ii,  240-241. 

An  article  by  Dr.  O.  Wild,  in  the  Miichener  Medizinische 
Wochenschrifl,  is  quoted,  in  which  massage  is  advocated  as 
a  trade  for  the  blind. 
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Toiling  Through  the  Dark 


The  present  book  is  the  most  complete  work 
thus  far  written  on  blinded  soldiers — their  state 
of  mind,  the  aid  given  them,  their  re-adaptation 
for  life,  and  our  duty  toward  them. 

No  person  has  been  in  a  better  position  for 
observing  our  blinded  soldiers  at  close  range  and 
continuously  than  the  author.  M.  Emard  has, 
in  fact,  been  entrusted,  since  the  inception  of 
the  work,  with  the  direction  of  the  Convalescent 
Home  in  the  rue  de  Reuilly,  which  was  created 
by  the  state  with  the  able  and  unremitting  co- 
operation of  the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Soldats 
aveugles,  headed  by  M.  Rene  Vallery-Radot. 

The  book  that  M.  Emard  is  publishing  deals 
with  a  painful  subject,  but  contains  some  com- 
fort; it  certainly  increases  our  admiration  for 
the  fighters  of  yesterday  who  are  now  enveloped 
in  darkness.  If  their  courage  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  was  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  we  must 
offer  them  additional  homage  for  their  bravery 
since  their  terrible  misfortune;  the  latter  is  a 
less  striking  kind  of  courage  but  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  display  since  it  is  called  into  play  at 
every  moment  and  must  endure  a  lifetime 
through. 

The  deplorable  and  depressing  expressions  of 
pity  for  the  blinded  soldier,  which  are  in  the  last 
analysis  but  unwitting  manifestations  of  egotism, 
have  sometimes  assumed  the  form  of  the  silly 
phrase,  "I  should  prefer  death  to  blindness."  The 
victim  himself  is  not  of  this  opinion.  He  wants 
to  be  alive,  and  wants  to  lead,  if  possible,  a  life 
of  work  and  activity,  and  thus  merit  respect  and 
love  not  by  his  wounds  but  by  his  character. 

At  first  he  feels  terribly  helpless.  Formerly 
the  mainstay  or  hope  of  a  family,  he  feels  that 
he  can  now  be  but  a  burden  on  it.  He  was 
struck  down  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood, 
and  he  sees  himself  henceforth  dependent  on 
others.     But  life  has  unknown  forces.     Soon, 


under  the  influence  of  his  teachers'  words,  and 
the  example  of  his  already  re-adapted  comrades, 
the  blind  man  refuses  to  accept  the  idea  of  being 
in  a  perpetual  prison.  He  learns  that  he  can  find 
a  way  out.  He  discovers  that  he  can  dispense 
with  the  assistance  of  others.  All  his  energies 
are  directed  toward  this  deliverance,  and  the 
services  he  most  appreciates  are  those  which 
bring  independence  nearer  to  him.  He  clings 
to  life  again  and  rejects  the  thought  of  threat- 
ened annihilation. 

He  is  like  one  who  has  fallen  into  a  chasm. 
Dazed  at  first  and  despairing  of  ever  scaling  the 
towering  rocks,  then  with  fierce  energy  starting 
the  climb  toward  freedom,  bruising  his  limbs  and 
breaking  his  nails  on  the  rough  surfaces,  he  soon 
becomes  confident  that  he  will  accomplish  his 
deliverance  and  reach  the  light  again.  We  must 
not  say  to  him,  "Unfortunate  man!  You  will 
never  issue  from  that  tomb,  my  friend;  I  will 
send  you  some  food,  for  I  pity  you."  We  must 
stretch  out  our  arms  to  him,  approach  as  near 
to  him  as  possible,  throw  him  a  rope,  point  out 
the  places  where  he  can  find  a  support,  and  keep 
up  his  courage  and  confidence. 

This  is  what  is  done  in  our  schools  of  re-edu- 
cation; this  is  what  M.  Emard  does  at  Reuilly, 
what  should  be  done  by  every  person  in  contact 
with  a  blind  soldier.  The  man  who  has  lost  his 
eyesight  at  first  thinks  all  is  lost.  He  thinks  of 
himself  as  dead,  and  he  must  be  recalled  to  life. 
His  personality  seems  destroyed,  his  worth  re- 
duced to  nothing,  his  independence  forever  taken 
away.  He  believes  that  unto  his  dying  day  he 
is  doomed  to  be  under  obligations  to  his  more 
fortunate  fellow-beings.  But  he  is  wrong,  and 
we  must  tell  him  so  immediately.  The  first 
proofs  we  can  offer  will  be  slight;  they  will, 
nevertheless,  have  happy  results.  As  soon  as  we 
have  succeeded  in  freeing  the  blind  man  from 
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one  of  the  bonds  of  his  recent  affliction,  we  have 
consoled  him.  We  may  sometimes  see  his  soul 
open  to  all  hopes  through  a  seemingly  trifling 
acquisition  of  self-reliance.  We  must  arrange 
for  him  to  repeat  these  little  victories,  for  {hey 
give  him  back  a  taste  for  life.  If  they  send  only 
a  gleam  of  light  into  the  darkness  of  his  brain, 
that  little  light  makes  a  difference  to  him.  The 
least  of  the  conquests  that  our  blinded  soldier 
gains  over  darkness  is  beneficent. 

The  first  triumphs  are  usually  when  he  can 
walk  around  and  recognize  the  people  of  the 
house.  Here  allow  me  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  elsewhere  with  respect  to  moral  help:  Do 
not  oppress  your  blind  pupils  with  too  attentive 
kindness.  The  more  you  do  for  them,  the  more 
keenly  they  will  feel  their  inferiority,  whereas 
your  aim  should  be  to  convince  them  that  they 
can  get  along  with  practically  no  help  from  other 
people — that  though  they  are  different  from 
others  they  are  not  helpless  persons  but  still 
capable  of  achieving  their  independence.  Make 
them  see  that  their  liberty  is  not  destroyed, 
that  their  personality,  their  pride,  their  indepen- 
dence will  be  almost  completely  restored  to  them 
when  they  have  received  the  education  required 
by  their  new  condition.  Their  inferiority,  in 
truth,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  seeing  people 
think.  As  soon  as  possible  leave  off  holding 
blind  men  by  the  arm.  Teach  them  to  guide 
themselves  and  to  recognize  and  turn  out  for 
obstacles.  Give  them  the  impression  that  their 
powers  are  only  slightly  diminished.  Heighten 
their  sense  of  personality.  Be  ready  to  help 
them  but  do  not  let  them  know  it.  Watch  over 
them  but  do  not  soften  and  weaken  them  with 
your  unceasing  solicitude.  Be  present  but  in- 
tangible, desiring  above  all  things  to  see  your 
pupils  no  longer  needing  your  protection. 

The  blind  are  for  the  time  being  put  back  into 
the  helpless  condition  of  children.  They  have 
to  be  sustained  and  given  a  new  education  for 
life.  They  have  to  begin  many  things  all  over 
again.  Spiritually  they  have  lost  their  bearings 
and  are  drifting  about  in  restless  anguish.  Physi- 
cally their  whole  organism  has  been  shaken  by 
the  wound  they  received  and  must  have  time, 
after  such  a  violent  shock,  to  recover  its  equi- 
librium.    Their  power  of  judgment  has  often 


been  temporarily  destroyed.  They  are  weak  in 
body  and  uncertain  in  mind.  This  double  weak- 
ness lays  on  those  who  surround  them  a  double 
duty.  Much  will  have  been  done  when  their 
material  welfare  has  been  assured,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility will  not  have  been  discharged  unless 
they  have  also  attained  to  tranquillity  of  soul 
and  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity. 

One  must  have  confidence  in  order  to  give 
them  confidence.  Most  of  us  have  no  idea  what 
powers  to  meet  new  demands  are  inherent  in 
our  organism.  We  have  within  us  capacities  un- 
known even  to  ourselves,  inactive  so  long  as 
they  are  not  necessary,  awake  and  efficient  as 
soon  as  there  is  need  of  them.  They  are  reserves 
which  most  of  the  time  we  never  call  on.  They 
are  a  hoard  which  we  do  not  touch.  Our  re- 
sources and  our  power  of  life  are  greater  than 
we  imagine.  The  sudden  loss  of  sight  gives 
after  a  time  something  like  the  lash  of  a  whip 
to  the  whole  organism.  All  the  other  senses 
are  roused  to  greater  sharpness.  When  the 
blind  soldier  fully  realizes  this,  he  will  perhaps 
arrive  at  the  state  in  which  I  have  seen  some 
men  blind  from  birth,  the  state  of  being  proud 
of  their  blindness.  Why  should  they  not  be  proud 
when  they  feel  that  they  are  as  capable  of  ac- 
complishing certain  things,  of  practising  certain 
trades  as  other  men?  If  with  their  lessened 
powers,  lacking  the  power  that  we  consider  of 
supreme  importance,  they  can  do  things  as  well 
as  we,  are  they  not  therefore  cleverer  than  we? 
Anyone  who  has  heard  the  burst  of  laughter 
from  a  blind  man  when  he  is  among  people 
made  helpless  by  a  sudden  darkness,  knows 
that  there  is  this  pride. 

Instead  of  talking  to  them  of  resignation,  incite 
them  to  revolt  against  the  limitations  of  their 
condition.  Inspire  them  to  conquer  circum- 
stances. Insist  that  they  can.  Picture  life  to 
them,  its  beauty  and  its  power,  and  tell  them  that 
it  is  good.  I  have  seen  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a 
blind  man  who  had  in  addition  lost  his  two  hands 
and  one  leg.  Will  you  drive  away  that  smile  by 
telling  the  man  how  pathetic  he  is,  by  addressing 
him  with  "Poor,  unfortunate  creature,  how  I 
pity  you"?  He  knows  well  that  he  is  unfortu- 
nate and  he  doesn't  want  to  be  reminded  of  it 
if  he  manages  for  a  moment  to  forget  it.     He 
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gets  no  good  from  a  depressing  pity  expressed 
only  by  words.  Keep  that  for  hysterical  young 
women.  By  pitying  him  before  him  you  are 
only  satisfying  your  own  egotism.  In  lamenting 
over  him  you  are  thinking  only  of  yourself. 
You  are  pitying  yourself  for  the  shock  to  your 
nerves,  and  the  proof  is  that  you  hasten  to  turn 
away  your  eyes.  You  imagine  that  the  misfor- 
tune ceases  to  exist  when  you  do  not  see  it. 

Love  them,  your  blind  soldiers.  Love  them 
not  only  with  all  your  heart,  but  with  all  your 
mind.  If,  occasionally,  you  feel  that  you  are 
justified  in  being  irritated  with  one  of  them,  say 
to  yourself  that  there  must  be  for  his  fault  some 
explanation  which  escapes  you.  Look  for  it 
well,  you  share  the  responsibility  for  the  fault. 
If  you  do  not  find  it,  look  again.  These  men  have 
a  claim  on  all  your  goodness.  Love  them  even 
to  the  point  of  forgiving  their  injustice  to  you. 
If  you  are  astonished  at  their  injustice,  it  is  be- 
cause the  reasons  have  escaped  you. 

Have  not  men  such  as  these  a  right  to  be 
unjust  and  exacting?  Think  what  they  suffer 
when  they  cease  to  forget.  Think  how  their 
youth  must  rebel  against  the  horror  of  their 
injury.  Men  born  blind  do  not  know  what 
they  have  lost,  but  our  men  know.  It  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  life,  when  all  their  energies  were  ex- 
panding, when  they  were  pursuing  their  dreams, 
when  they  were  dreaming  of  love,  that  they  were 
struck  down.  Would  you  not  need  to  have  the 
soul  of  a  saint  not  to  bear  a  grudge  against  fate, 
against  everything  and  everyone?  When  one  of 
them  vexes  you  with  his  impatience,  ask  yourself 
if  in  his  place  you  would  be  an  angel  of  patience. 
Make  an  effort  to  understand  their  sensitiveness, 
and  don't  be  surprised  if  they  fail  to  appreciate 
your  kind  acts,  if  they  even  accuse  you  falsely. 
Act  as  if  you  were  rescuing  a  drowning  person. 
You  are  not  going  to  release  him  because  in  his 
folly  he  struggles  and  because  in  his  struggles  he 
strikes  you.  Let  him  strike  you — he  does  not 
know  it — but  keep  your  hold  on  him.    When  he 


is  on  the  shore  and  safe,  you  may  gently  explain 
to  him  that  he  has  hurt  you. 

A  large,  an  enormous,  majority  of  our  blinded 
soldiers  is  composed  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  Let  us 
wish  for  all  of  them  a  little  house  in  the  village 
where  they  were  born;  let  us  wish  for  them  a 
small  garden  to  plant  and  hoe,  and  let  us  also 
wish  that  their  peaceful  abode  may  be  cheered 
by  the  laughter  of  children  and  directed  by  the 
discreet  and  vigilant  care  of  a  good  wife,  a  peas- 
ant like  the  man,  but  with  sight.  Let  us  wish 
that  all,  save  some  few  exceptions,  be  delivered 
from  hard  labor  at  homicidal  machines,  from  the 
orders  of  task-masters,  from  the  necessity  of  a 
guide  to  bring  them  to  work  and  to  come  after 
them,  who  will  take  part  of  their  income  and  ex- 
pose them  to  the  temptations  of  alcohol.  Let  us 
do  everything  possible  to  enable  them  to  work 
at  home,  each  one  when  he  pleases  and  in  the 
measure  convenient  to  him,  with  the  possibility 
of  stopping  his  work  at  any  minute  and  calling 
one  of  his  little  children  to  his  knees  to  listen  to 
the  tale  of  his  misfortune,  which  he  will  relate 
with  the  smile  of  one  speaking  of  troubles  long 
past  and  conquered. 

To  this  little  child  the  blind  father  can  say: 
"My  child,  I  have  given  my  eyes  that  yours  shall 
not  see  what  mine  have  seen,  that  you  and  your 
children  and  your  children's  children  shall  never 
experience  the  horrors  of  war,  and  that  the 
brutes  whose  pride  and  barbarity  have  unchained 
it  shall  be  powerless  to  provoke  again  such  a 
disaster.  Love  me  well,  I  deserve  it,  and  my  life 
would  be  insufferable  if  I  were  not  loved.  But 
it  would  be  harder  yet  to  bear  if  I  could  not  feel 
that  my  comrades  and  I  have  killed  War.  If,  as 
I  think,  we  have  strangled  the  monster,  and  if 
you  understand  it,  and  if  the  others  understand 
it,  then  I  do  not  regret  the  price  I  have  paid  for 
such  a  blessing." 

Brieux 
Of  the  Academie  Francaise 
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CHAPTER   I 

On  the  Re-education  of  Blinded  Soldiers 


He  has  been  at  Reuilly  only  a  few  days.  As 
late  as  yesterday  the  nurses  guided  him  to  the 
dining-hall,  to  the  dispensary,  and  through  the 
park.  But  already  his  cane  has  begun  to 
familiarize  itself  with  the  edges  of  the  sidewalk, 
the  high  walls,  and  the  allees. 

The  clock  strikes :  he  counts  five  o'clock.  The 
great  room  becomes  animated.  Some  of  his 
comrades,  villagers  who  formerly  rose  with  the 
sun,  quit  their  beds. 

The  newcomer  rises  to  his  feet:  an  idea  has 
startled  him  out  of  his  rest.  "And  what  if  I 
tried!"    He  dresses  and  leaves  the  dormitory. 

There  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway. 
He  remembers  the  advice  of  the  nurses:  the 
sidewalk  to  the  left  and  the  walls  of  the  dining- 
room  to  the  right,  then  the  railing,  and  finally 
the  grill.  He  walks  a  little,  then  stops;  the  cane 
slips  from  his  hands,  he  hesitates,  feels  the  rail- 
ing on  his  right,  picks  up  his  cane,  and  starts 
off  again.  A  breath  of  fresh  air  strikes  his  face; 
he  knows  he  is  in  the  park.  He  walks  and  walks 
until  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  promenade. 

Look  at  his  poor,  dear,  blinded  face,  trans- 
figured all  at  once.  His  walk  is  steady;  he 
breathes  with  full  lungs;  he  steps  out  with  a  firm 
tread,  he  flourishes  his  cane,  he  hums  the  song 
of  his  regiment.  For  the  first  time  since  he  was 
wounded  he  tastes  the  joy  of  being  alone,  and 
the  pride  of  directing  his  own  steps. 

You  who  live  among  our  dear  wounded,  do 
your  utmost,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  to  bring  this 
sacred  joy  to  them  in  abundance.  Loving  atten- 
tions and  long  conversations  are  more  agreea- 
ble to  you;  by  means  of  compliments  and  kind 
words  you  may  more  promptly  inspire  a  grati- 
tude the  expression  of  which  moves  tender  souls 
to  happiness  in  making  them  feel  that  they  have 
risen  to  the  high  summits  of  devotion;   but  such 


attentions  are  not  to  the  real  and  lasting  interest 
of  the  blinded  soldier.  Do  not  imprison  him  in 
your  affection ;  endeavor  to  appear  unnecessary. 
Go  further:  let  him  forget  you.  Let  him  not  be 
conscious  of  receiving  favors  at  your  hands. 
Efface  yourself  so  far  that  he  will  never  realize 
your  benefactions  nor  know  the  remorse  of  in- 
gratitude. What  does  it  matter  if  he  is  unaware 
of  your  efforts  so  long  as  he  has  regained  the 
feeling  of  self-reliance  and  through  your  efforts 
become  happier? 

The  chief  suggestion  which  we  at  Reuilly  can 
offer  to  persons  who  are  to  engage  in  the  absorb- 
ing work  of  re-educating  blinded  soldiers  is  this: 
A  re-educational  home  should  be  neither  a  hos- 
pital which  aims  to  help  the  wounded  spend  their 
time  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  possible,  nor 
a  community  organized  to  provide  men  with  the 
means  of  living  quietly  under  a  regime  of  con- 
cessions and  of  mutual  help,  nor  a  school  of 
morality  whence  the  inmates  go  out  into  the 
world  more  refined,  more  learned,  and  more 
virtuous;  it  is,  and  it  ought  to  be,  nothing  but  a 
passage-way  between  the  dark  horror  and  im- 
potency  into  which  the  blinded  soldier  was 
plunged  by  his  wound,  and  the  toilsome  night 
in  which  he  is  to  live  henceforth,  in  continual 
contact  with  his  more  fortunate  brothers,  as 
soon  as  the  great  consoler,  work,  has  restored 
him  to  a  normal  mode  of  life. 

Is  the  Re-education  of  Blinded  Soldiers  Possible? 

Is  the  word  're-education'  exact?  It  seems  to 
me  that  're-adaptation'  is  better.  We  are  not 
dealing  here  with  a  new  education,  but  with  the 
utilization  of  an  education  already  possessed, 
which,  as  it  is  good  or  mediocre,  permits  a  rapid 
or  slow  adjustment.  Education  influences  a 
human  being  but  once.     Usually  our  future  is 
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determined  by  the  time  we  are  eighteen.  Whether 
he  has  labored  over  an  artisan's  bench  or  over 
books,  the  youth  who  has  fashioned  his  will- 
power even  more  than  the  inert  material  of  his 
trade  is  armed  for  life  whatever  obstacles  he 
may  encounter.  His  will  is  the  only  tool  which 
will  never  break  between  his  hands;  by  means  of 
it  he  will  surmount  all  difficulties.  The  good 
workman,  the  industrious  artisan,  the  studious 
and  thoughtful  scholar  will  become,  if  the 
hazards  of  life  permit,  a  gang  foremen,  the  head 
of  a  factory,  a  doctor,  etc. 

Do  we  not  today  see  our  soldiers  led  to  battle 
by  captains  only  twenty-five  years  old  who 
learned  the  art  of  warfare  neither  in  college  nor 
in  the  evening  technical  schools?  The  storm  has 
risen;  it  has  uprooted  everything,  but  it  has  not 
reduced  men  to  impotence;  for,  thanks  to  the 
training  of  their  will,  they  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions.  What  gives  the 
human  machine  its  harmonious  and  productive 
action  is  not  the  eyes  or  the  hands  or  the  legs 
but  the  intelligence,  obedient  to  duty  and  aided 
by  a  body  which  has  acquired  the  habit  of  dili- 
gent work. 

In  our  blinded  soldiers  the  will  has  already 
been  developed.  As  able-bodied  men — they 
were  found  fit  to  bear  arms — they  had  made 
their  living  before  the  war;  they  knew  what 
work  meant.  The  examples  of  heroism  which 
they  have  since  seen  and  given,  the  sufferings 
they  have  undergone  and  often  accepted  with 
resignation  and  nobility  of  soul,  the  general 
feeling  of  admiration,  of  gratitude,  and  of  kind- 
ness surrounding  them  now,  give  these  blinded 
soldiers  a  new  strength.  It  is  this  strength  which 
we  must  seek  to  develop  in  them,  so  that  profit- 
ing by  their  previous  education,  they  will  achieve 
a  more  or  less  rapid  adaptation.  For  those 
among  them  who  before  the  war  scorned  the 
austere  and  healthful  joys  of  work,  the  results 
of  re-education  will  be  slight.  If  a  man  was 
lazy  or  worthless  while  he  had  his  sight,  he  will 
never  make  a  good  workman  when  he  is  blind. 

For  some  days  after  he  is  wounded,  the  will 
also  of  the  blinded  soldier  is  in  hopeless  dark- 
ness. We  all  remember  well  those  early  days  at 
Reuilly,  the  hardest  time  of  all,  when  our  in- 
mates accepted  with  polite  indifference  the  con- 


certs, readings,  and  other  attentions  with  which 
we  spoiled  them — all  time  spent  uselessly  as  far 
as  their  future  was  concerned.  But  how  fast 
this  apathy  disappeared  when  the  first  work- 
shop opened  its  doors,  and  when  after  the  radiant 
force  of  example  had  done  its  work,  each  new 
arrival,  translating  in  his  own  fashion  the  motto 
of  the  philosopher,  Quod  isti  et  istae,  cur  non  ego? 
could  cheer  himself  by  saying,  "I  am  not  more 
awkward  than  my  comrades." 

Blinded  Soldiers  and  Men  Blind  from  Birth 

The  blinded  soldier  seems  to  us  so  different 
from  a  person  born  blind  that  we  boldly  affirm 
the  difference  between  the  two  to  be  greater  than 
that  between  the  blind  and  the  lame  or  the  blind 
and  the  one-armed.  I  should  not  want  to  say 
anything  here  which  might  wound  the  feelings 
of  an  unfortunate  class  who  are  highly  worthy 
of  sympathy.  And  I  would  only  be  wandering 
from  my  subject  if  I  stopped  to  inquire  why 
these  poor  unfortunates  are  so  often  handicapped 
in  life;  but  I  want  to  bring  out  this  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  blind,  in  order  to 
justify  the  employment  of  different  methods  in 
their  education  and  to  explain  the  difference  in 
the  results  obtained. 

The  first  advantage  possessed  by  the  blinded 
soldier  over  the  person  born  blind  has  already 
been  mentioned.  It  is  the  possession  of  a  will 
developed  before  the  injury  by  a  faithful  and 
complete  apprenticeship.  The  second  is  that  he 
has  seen.  It  is  claimed  that  those  born  blind 
possess  a  sort  of  special  sense.  On  this  point  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  But  I  believe  that  ordi- 
narily we  do  not  completely  exploit  our  senses; 
that,  having  our  eyes,  we  neglect  our  sense  of 
touch,  because  our  eyes  perform  much  faster 
what  our  hands  would  do  with  greater  exactness. 
Let  a  catastrophe  deprive  a  man  of  his  sight  and 
he  will  ask  his  fingers  for  the  information  which 
his  eyes  refuse  him.  Soon  he  will  realize  that 
the  hand  is  an  instrument  infinitely  more  per- 
fect than  he  had  supposed  and,  what  is  more, 
that  it  is  capable  of  still  greater  perfection. 
.With  it  he  can  now  undertake  and  accomplish 
things  which  he  could  not  have  done  before; 
therefore,  it  is  not  paradoxical  to  state  that  a 
blinded  soldier  is  capable  of  learning  and  prac- 
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tising  a   more   highly   skilled   trade   than   that 
which  he  formerly  followed. 

We  must  admit  that  as  the  blinded  soldier,  in 
most  cases,  is  armed  with  the  advantages  of  a 
trained  will  and  a  body  hardened  and  accustomed 
to  manual  or  mental  work,  he  is  better  armed  for 
the  struggle  with  discouragement  than  the  man 
blind  from  birth.  He  will  adapt  himself  volun- 
tarily to  his  new  situation  because  work  is  for 
him  the  greatest  consolation  and  the  most  power- 
ful of  restoratives.  He  will  adapt  himself  quickly 
because  he  already  knows  a  part  of  what  he  is 
to  learn,  and  because  the  image  of  the  exterior 
world  which  still  lives  in  his  memory  renders 
superfluous  the  explanations  which  are  lavished 
upon  those  who  have  never  seen  without  per- 
haps ever  giving  an  accurate  picture  of  reality. 

Blind  Teachers  or  Teachers  with  Eyesight? 

Granting  the  above,  we  must  conclude  that  a 
sighted  person  or  one  who  has  seen  makes  a 
better  teacher  for  the  blinded  soldier  than  a  per- 
son blind  from  birth.  The  subject  is  a  delicate 
one,  I  know,  but  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  keep 
silent  on  what  I  consider  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance.  Besides,  my  conscience  will  not 
permit  me  to  be  influenced  by  any  other  consid- 
eration than  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  been 
entrusted  to  me  and  whom  I  love  as  my  suffering 
brothers. 

The  essential  quality  in  a  good  teacher  is  the 
ability  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others  with 
patience  and  clarity.  A  blind  man,  even  a  man 
born  blind,  if  he  is  intelligent,  will  be  superior 
as  a  teacher  to  a  man  with  sight  who  has  only 
mediocre  intelligence  or  limited  patience,  but  if 
the  two  are  equal  in  these  respects,  the  man  who 
has  his  sight  or  has  had  sight  will  be  much  supe- 
rior. The  teacher  blind  from  birth  is  generally 
too  lengthy  in  his  explanations.  He  cannot,  by 
reason  of  his  life-long  blindness,  have  any  idea 
of  the  simplifications  and  combinations  con- 
ceived by  one  who  has  seen;  while  the  sighted 
teacher  and  the  blinded  soldier  have  the  same 
background  and  can  continue  to  speak  as  though 
they  both  could  see. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  before  any 
blinded  soldiers  had  been  re-educated  and  when 
many  people  doubted  whether  such  a  thing  were 


possible,  blind  men  who  knew  a  trade  could  give 
to  the  new  members  of  the  sorrowful  brotherhood 
the  encouragement  of  a  living  example.  Today 
that  time  has  passed.  The  inmates  of  Reuilly 
and  its  branches  know  what  their  predecessors 
have  been  capable  of  accomplishing,  and  they 
decide  for  themselves  in  advance  what  they  will 
do.  What  helps  them  most  is  the  example  of  the 
others,  their  seniors.  We  should  always  remem- 
ber that  the  question  of  teachers  is  more  impor- 
tant than  such  factors  as  the  character  of  the 
place  or  of  the  materials  at  our  disposal,  circum- 
stances that  sometimes  have  but  the  remotest 
relation  to  teaching. 

What   the   Re-education   of  the   Blinded  Soldier 
Should  Be 

The  blinded  soldier  of  normal  intelligence,  with 
blindness  his  only  handicap,  is  not  only  capable 
of  being  re-educated,  but  can  be  re-educated  with 
comparative  ease.  Should  all  blinded  soldiers 
receive  re-education,  and  if  so  should  the  edu- 
cation of  all  be  of  a  similar  nature  and  carried  to 
the  same  point? 

There  is  a  certain  minimum  necessary  for  all 
blinded  soldiers  if  they  are  not  to  remain  help- 
less human  derelicts.  For  a  long  time  we  received 
at  Reuilly  men  who  literally  could  not  walk.  In 
the  hospitals  where  these  men  had  been  treated, 
everything  had  been  done  for  them.  They  were 
taken  out  for  walks ;  they  were  fed;  the  number 
of  steps  on  the  stairs  were  counted  for  them; 
their  hands  were  carefully  placed  on  the  railing; 
they  were  spared  all  effort.  In  a  word,  the  great- 
est pains  were  taken  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
their  unhappiness. 

Luckily  a  powerful  voice  was  raised  against 
this  course.  Brieux  sounded  the  alarm;  saying 
again  and  again  that  pitying  the  blind  is  far 
from  consoling  them,  and  rendering  them  the 
invaluable  service  of  insisting  that  they  be 
treated  not  as  invalids  but  as  normal  beings, 
whose  liberty  above  all  must  be  respected. 
Brieux  has  done  a  great  deal  for  our  blinded 
soldiers,  and  thank  God,  he  is  not  yet  finished. 
But  I  doubt  whether  he  can  do  them  a  better 
service  than  he  has  already  done  in  saving  them 
from  the  crushing  and  sterile  pity  of  well-mean- 
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ing  people — a  pity  which  paralyzes  and  in  the 
end  stifles  all  accomplishment. 

This  pity  for  those  who  will  never  again  see  the 
sweet  light  of  day  does  not  always  spring  from 
the  highest  impulses  of  the  soul.  Too  often  we 
pity  them  under  the  influence  of  that  mysterious 
fear  which  reminds  us  that,  being  human,  we  are 
exposed  to  the  same  danger;  we  pity  them  also 
because  it  is  through  the  eyes — the  windows  of 
the  brain — that  we  gather  the  mass  of  our  joy- 
ous impressions.  To  become  a  virtue,  our 
sympathy  must  be  aroused  by  nobler  mo- 
tives. Let  us  love  the  blind  because  they  are  our 
brothers,  because  they  suffer;  let  us  show  them 
our  affection  not  by  lamentations  but  by  a 
hearty  hand-shake  and  by  assistance  at  once 
discreet,  continuous,  and  appropriate  to  their 
needs. 

First,  then,  the  blinded  soldier  must  learn  to 
be  blind,  that  is,  to  act  alone.  Yesterday  he 
could  get  himself  out  of  any  fix;  tomorrow,  if 
his  efforts  are  not  thwarted,  he  will  be  able  to  do 
without  the  help  of  others  in  most  of  life's  daily 
tasks. 

May*  I  be  permitted  here  to  relate  an  appro- 
priate little  anecdote?  On  the  twenty-third  of 
last  December  the  two  hundred  blind  soldier 
inmates  of  Reuilly  were  gathered  in  Huguenet 
Hall  where  they  had  listened  to  a  concert  and  re- 
ceived gifts  from  the  ladies  who  acted  as  nurses. 
The  gong  sounded  for  refreshments.  The  chief 
attendant  announced :  "My  friends,  we  beg  you 
to  wait  ten  minutes  while  the  chairs  are  carried 
from  the  concert  hall  into  the  dining-room." 
Then  an  inmate  said:  "Why  not  let  each  one 
carry  his  own?"  Unanimous  applause  greeted 
this  remark,  and  with  the  boisterous  gayety  of 
barracks  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  the  two 
hundred  soldiers  reached  the  three  dining-halls 
without  collision  or  accident.  Ten  minutes 
later  each  one,  having  found  his  place,  was  sitting 
on  the  chair  which  he  had  brought  in  for  himself 
and  enjoying  a  repast  suited  to  the  occasion. 

That  day  was  a  fete  day  for  us  as  well. 

Blinded  soldiers  should  learn  to  read  and  write 
by  means  of  embossed  characters.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  have  this  instruction  compulsory 
for  all,  but  what  can  one  say  to  the  illiterate  peas- 
ant  with    no  education  and  little  capacity  for 


acquiring  it  who  placidly  confesses:  "Where  I 
live  we  don't  read."  I  know  some  soldiers  who, 
though  unable  to  read  when  they  joined  their 
regiment,  have  since  their  blindness  learned  to 
read  Braille.  These  are  cases  to  admire  but  to 
recognize  as  exceptional.  However,  it  is  advisa- 
ble for  both  the  educated  blind  and,  generally 
speaking,  those  who  are  learning  a  trade  to  learn 
the  embossed  system.  They  will  need  a  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing  for  their  work;  they 
will  need  it  to  nourish  their  intellect  and  provide 
diversion ;  they  will  need  it,  perhaps,  to  safeguard 
their  independence,  for  should  they  by  any 
chance  find  themselves  in  hostile  or  indifferent 
surroundings,  it  might  become  necessary  to 
correspond  either  with  friends  or  with  those  who 
educated  them. 

The  Different  Classes  of  Blinded  Soldiers 

Differing  as  the  different  classes  of  society 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  blinded  soldiers 
may  be  divided  into  intellectuals,  peasants,  mer- 
chants, and  workmen. 

The  Intellectuals.  The  intellectuals — I  consider 
it  a  duty  to  say  here — are  liable  to  be  the  most 
unhappy  among  the  soldiers  striken  with  loss  of 
sight.  How  I  detest  that  useless,  stupid  pity  of 
relatives  and  friends  which  is  so  often  extended  to 
the  officer  or  the  college  graduate  or  the  artist, 
and  which  spares  him  all  effort  and  all  initiative. 
How  can  we  talk  of  re-education  to  a  wounded 
man  thus  surrounded,  thus  pampered?  Some 
fond  parents  who  think  that  they  love  their  son 
are  laying  up  for  themselves  terrible  regrets  when 
they  feel  themselves  growing  old  and  realize 
that  they  must  leave  him  idle  and  solitary.  If 
my  words  convert  but  a  single  one  of  these 
unwitting  'executioners',  I  shall  not  regret  any 
ill-feeling  which  my  somewhat  brutal  frankness 
may  provoke. 

As  the  education  of  the  intellectual  blind  has 
been  undertaken  outside  of  Reuilly,  I  might  omit 
any  discussion  of  it  here.  I  should  like,  however, 
to  make  a  rapid  review  of  this  phase  of  the  work, 
which  is  harder  than  the  part  assigned  to  us. 

The  choice  of  the  intellectual  blind  soldier  in 
the  matter  of  a  vocation  must  depend  on  whether 
he  needs  a  distraction  or  a  trade.  The  fortunate 
intellectual  who  desires  but  a  solace  for  his  ina- 
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bility  to  work  and  a  food  for  his  intellect,  will 
have  a  much  wider  field  to  choose  from  than  he 
who  must  earn  his  living.  All  blinded  intellectu- 
als should  learn  to  read  and  write  in  Braille,  to 
typewrite,  and  if  they  judge  its  use  of  particular 
value,  to  operate  the  stenographic  machine.  If 
any  individual  desires  to  go  further,  his  previous 
tastes  must  be  carefully  considered;  for  the 
blind  intellectual's  faculty  of  adaptation  is  more 
restricted  than  the  manual  laborer's  and  his 
success  less  certain.  Almost  every  case  in  this 
category  is  a  special  case  demanding  a  special 
solution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  occupation  in  which 
a  normal  and  regular  salary  will  be  expected,  but 
for  which  a  great  deal  of  continuous  book  re- 
search is  necessary  must  be  eliminated.  I  am 
not  forgetting  the  exceptions  which  we  all  admire, 
but  let  us  remember  that  the  results  which  the 
Villeys  and  Leons  have  attained  were  reached 
only  after  years  of  constant  effort  and  with  the 
help  of  collaborators,  wife  or  mother,  who  offered 
such  devoted  and  enlightened  assistance  as  is 
rarely  found.  A  secretary,  besides  requiring  com- 
pensation, cannot  take  the  place  of  books,  and, 
unfortunately,  presses  for  the  blind,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  later,  can  furnish  but  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  works  indispensable  to  a  man  pre- 
paring for  even  the  bachelor's  degree.  Teaching 
in  colleges  or  secondary  schools  seems,  therefore, 
possible  only  for  the  exceptional  blind  man. 
Certain  special  studies  and  the  elementary 
schools  are  a  different  matter. 

The  teaching  of  modern  languages  is  not  in- 
compatible with  blindness,  although  the  impossi- 
bility of  correcting  the  exercises  will  always  be  a 
serious  obstacle.  As  the  work  is  chiefly  oral,  the 
intellectual  blind  man,  especially  if  he  expresses 
himself  with  sufficient  ease  to  give  talks  or  lec- 
tures, can  hope,  with  the  added  prestige  of  his 
wounds,  to  gain  for  himself  an  enviable  position 
in  any  foreign  country.  One  difficulty,  however, 
must  be  pointed  out.  Frenchman  do  not  usually 
like  to  live  away  from  France.  Many  men  with 
sight  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  pangs  of 
homesickness.  Will  the  blinded  soldier  even  when 
married  be  any  stronger?  Life  in  France  is 
pleasant  and  offers  the  solace  of  much  conversa- 
tion to  those  who  can  no  longer  get  pleasure 


through  the  eyes.  I  am  afraid  that  in  a  foreign 
country  a  blind  Frenchman  will  weary  of  the 
kind  of  conversation  possible  between  people  of 
different  languages  and  different  mentalities, 
however  closely  they  are  linked  by  common  tastes. 

The  career  of  elementary  teacher  seems  quite 
possible  for  the  intelligent  blind  man.  He  will 
need  help  in  a  part,  at  least,  of  his  work;  but  if 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  as  wife  a  woman  of 
education  who  already  possesses  or  may  obtain 
a  teacher's  license,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
public  authorities  will  help  him  and  his  wife  to 
practise  their  common  profession  together  by 
entrusting  to  their  charge  a  little  school.  The 
lessons  given  by  the  wife  can  then  be  expanded 
and  completed  by  the  example  and  moral  author- 
ity of  the  honored  soldier. 

I  have  asked  Lieutenant  Dallet,  who  is  now  a 
public  school  master  at  St.  Brevin,  for  permission 
to  reproduce  the  admirable  letter  addressed  to 
M.  Brieux  several  months  ago,  wherein  he 
showed  that  this  ideal  collaboration  had  become 
a  fact  and  was  promising  splendid  results. 

St.  Brevin,  December,  1916 
Dear  Sir: 

It  is  not  to  M.  Brieux  of  the  French  Academy  that 
I  am  writing.  I  feel  less  embarrassed  in  addressing 
myself  simply  to  the  warm-hearted  man  who  has  for 
such  a  long  time  been  comforting  the  blinded  soldiers 
by  the  interest  and  sympathy  he  shows  them.  For- 
give me  for  speaking  so  freely,  even  as  you  did  in  the 
hospital  at  Nantes,  a  year  ago,  when  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  presented  to  you.  When  you  entered  my 
room  I  was  writing  with  a  pencil  and  as  you  compli- 
mented me  for  it,  I  said  to  you,  laughingly:  "I  even  do 
journalistic  work."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  prepar- 
ing for  a  trade  journal  a  letter  in  which  I  developed 
some  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  since  put  in  practice. 

The  request  for  information  which  you  .did  me  the 
honor  to  send  me  arrived  on  Sunday,  just  as  I  was  fin- 
ishing a  letter  to  blind  teachers  for  publication  in  the 
General  Manual  of  Elementary  Instruction.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  letter  will  appear.  And  I  care  less 
now,  because  through  your  kind  intervention  I  shall  be 
able  to  lay  before  my  blind  colleagues  the  results  of  my 
experience.  I  should  not  be  displeased,  however,  if  my 
letter  to  the  General  Manual  were  read  by  teachers  with 
eyesight,  for  among  a  great  number  of  my  colleagues  I 
have  encountered  a  scepticism  which  my  letter  might 
perhaps  lessen. 
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It  may  interest  you  to  hear,  in  order  that  you  may 
repeat  it  to  my  colleagues,  how  I  was  reinstated  into  the 
public-school  system. 

At  first  I  contemplated  securing  a  position  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  but  the  institution  I  had  in  mind 
declared  politely  but  firmly  that  I  could  not  be  em- 
ployed. It  was  then  that  I  turned  to  my  former  superi- 
ors. My  inspector  welcomed  me  most  heartily  and 
offered  me  a  position  especially  created  for  me,  which 
would  have  made  me  a  supernumerary  in  a  group  of 
schools  in  Nantes.  This  would  have  been  a  sinecure 
that  I  could  not  accept.  I  think  that  a  blind  teacher 
can  be  more  than  a  mere  figurehead.  I  insisted,  there- 
fore, on  being  entrusted  with  an  ordinary  class.  None 
of  our  regulations  is  against  it.  I  must  thank  the 
inspector  of  Loire-Inferieure  for  giving  me  just  what  I 
asked  for  and  even  more;  he  assigned  me  to  a  post  in 
a  girls'  school  which  is  directed  by  my  wife. 

I  could  not  take  the  position  without  a  long  prepara- 
tion; I  had  to  copy  in  Braille,  from  my  wife's  dictation, 
hundreds  of  pages — dictations,  problems,  miscellane- 
ous exercises,  outlines  of  lessons,  selected  readings,  etc. 
A  Stainsby  machine,  which  we  bought  at  this  time, 
helped  us  in  our  work. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  comrades  to  this 
preparatory  work.  It  took  us  several  hours  each  day 
for  three  months,  and  we  devoted  our  whole  summer 
vacation  to  it. 

As  you  see,  it  requires  the  affectionate  devotion  of 
another  person.  But  if  it  is  methodical  and  if  the 
texts  are  well  chosen  and  carefully  classified,  it  puts 
the  blind  teacher  on  a  level  with  his  normal  colleagues. 

Simultaneously  with  this  copy  of  texts,  my  wife  and 
I  endeavored  to  discover  and  work  out  ways  and  means 
of  classroom  procedure  that  would  compensate,  at 
least  partially,  for  my  lack  of  sight. 

It  would  take  me  too  long  to  enumerate  them  here. 
But  I  will  describe  the  two  which  you  mention  in  your 
letter,  one  of  which  enables  me  to  use  the  blackboard 
and  the  other,  maps. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  teacher,  even  though 
he  is  blind,  make  use  of  the  blackboard;  I  do  not  have 
to  demonstrate  this  to  teachers.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
use  mine,  I  had  parallel  grooves  made  across  it;  a 
hole  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  holds  the  peg  which 
indicates  what  line  I  am  working  on.  What  could  be 
simpler  than  that?  Thanks  to  this  device  I  can  write 
resumes,  correct  exercises,  record  in  the  course  of  a 
lesson  the  outline  of  my  explanations,  and  draw  simple 
diagrams.  I  have  even  been  able  to  demonstrate  to 
my  candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  theorems  in 
arithmetic.  I  shall  be  able  to  do  still  better  with 
practice  and  time. 


Our  device  for  raising  maps  in  relief  is  just  as  simple. 
My  wife  mixed  paste  with  colored  chalk  and  put  this 
on  the  most  essential  lines  only;  one  does  not  want 
more  than  a  few  guiding  lines  lest  he  become  confused. 
My  maps,  thus  prepared,  are  unchanged  in  appearance 
to  my  pupils,  because  the  relief  is  done  in  colors.  Pic- 
tures of  natural  history  similarly  prepared  would  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  me.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
but  two  geographic  maps  and  no  pictures  at  all.  I 
try  to  get  along  as  best  I  can,  until  I  can  procure  more. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  my  comrades  will  see  at  once  the 
possibility  of  success  in  their  former  vocation  when 
you  impart  to  them  what  I  have  written  above.  They 
will  probably,  however,  raise  the  question  of  discipline 
and  the  difficulties  of  teaching  certain  subjects,  such  as 
penmanship,  drawing,  and  reading,  to  beginners. 

We  can  go  around  these  obstacles  when  we  cannot 
make  them  disappear.  The  question  of  discipline  is 
almost  solved  if  we  have  no  more  than  twenty-five 
pupils,  and  if  these  pupils  are  at  least  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age.  My  candidates  for  the  elementary  and  higher 
diplomas  are  so  in  earnest  and  so  reasonable  that 
steady  work  is  sufficient  to  maintain  order  and  silence. 

For  the  few  subjects  which  we  cannot  teach  by  our- 
selves, it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  call  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  a  colleague.  This  kindness,  of  course,  is  not 
done  without  reciprocity. 

My  wife  and  I  have  divided  our  schedules  so  that 
while  she  gives  sewing,  drawing,  penmanship,  or 
housekeeping  lessons  to  my  pupils,  I  give  mental  arith- 
metic, elocution,  history,  or  geography  to  hers.  Would 
any  colleague  refuse  such  cooperation? 

My  colleagues  will,  perhaps,  bring  up  other  objec- 
tions. There  are  but  few  for  which  we  cannot  find  a 
remedy.  Will  and  ingenuity  compensate  for  everything. 

Moreover,  in  one  respect  we  have  an  advantage  over 
those  who  have  their  eyesight.  I  mean  our  moral  influ- 
ence. We  are  said  to  be  living  examples.  That  is 
much,  but  we  possess  still  another  kind  of  strength 
which  springs  from  our  very  weakness.  We  are  obliged 
to  trust  our  pupils  not  to  disturb  the  order  in  the  class- 
room and  not  to  cheat  in  their  lessons.  We  put  them  on 
their  honor,  and  as  a  result  they  wish  to  deserve  our 
faith  in  them.  With  this  system  I  believe  I  have  exer- 
cised more  influence  in  two  months  than  in  ten  years 
of  preaching  and  scolding. 

In  closing  I  beg  you  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  since 
my  reinstatement  I  have  felt  a  very  deep  satisfaction. 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  teach  stimulate  my 
energies.  The  joy  of  obstacles  overcome,  of  efficient 
methods  found  and  put  into  practice,  of  knowing 
boredom  forever  banished — is  not  all  this  worth  a 
little  effort? 
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My  comrades  will  succeed  as  well  as  I  if  they  but 
have  the  desire.  I  wish  that  all  of  them  may  have  the 
desire  and  I  supplement  this  wish  with  another:  may 
they  have  near  them  an  affectionate  and  devoted  per- 
son who  will  do  for  them  as  much  as  my  wife  has  done 
for  me. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Dallet 

Ex-Sub-Lieutenant  of  the  264th  Infantry 
Teacher  at  St.  Brevin  (Loire-Inferieure) 

Should  we  educate  the  intellectual  blind  to 
become  stenographers  or  secretaries,  making  use 
of  the  typewriter  for  correspondence?  I  do  not 
think  so,  although  I  am  willing  to  be  convinced 
of  the  contrary  by  positive  and  lasting  results. 
In  view  of  the  present  feelings  of  the  public  and 
the  universal  desire  to  show  sympathy  to  dis- 
abled soldiers,  we  may  perhaps  regard  this  work 
as  possible  and  even  remunerative,  but  if  a  blind 
secretary  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  employee 
from  whom  one  will  demand  all  the  usual  service 
and  an  amount  of  work  actually  corresponding 
to  the  compensation  received,  I  believe  that  he 
can  never  give  as  much  satisfaction  as  a  sighted 
girl  typist.  And  what  tiny  salaries  girl  typists 
receive!  In  Paris  they  are  paid  but  little  better 
than  working  minors. 

Some  people  may  object  to  my  stand  in  this 
matter  on  the  ground  that  intellectual  occupa- 
tions are  not  very  numerous  for  the  blind.  Very 
true,  if  lucrative  occupations  are  meant.  What 
do  I  advise  them,  then,  to  take  up? 

If  they  have  means,  let  them  follow  or  culti- 
vate their  natural  inclinations.  Let  them  find  a 
hobby  which  will  little  by  little  so  absorb  them 
that  in  it  they  will  live  a  new  life  and  taste  the 
joys  of  a  collector  or  a  specialist.  If  they  are 
obliged  to  earn  their  livelihood,  let  them  cour- 
ageously take  up  a  trade.  The  field  is  so  broad 
that  they  will  be  able  to  choose  one  which  will 
not  only  bring  them  in  a  salary  but  will  also  be 
a  means  of  improvement  and  consolation.  What- 
ever you  do,  my  intellectual  friends,  do  not 
remain  inactive  or  allow  your  activities  to  be 
confined  to  useless  and  trivial  conversations  and 
worldly  distractions,  unless  you  want  soon  to 
become  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  the  victims 
of  the  war. 


The  Peasants.  The  second  class  of  blinded  sol- 
diers, the  peasants,  are  the  ones  who  will  suffer 
perhaps  the  least  from  blindness.  Peasants,  at 
all  events,  are  among  those  who  have  the  great- 
est facility  for  quick  and  easy  re-adaptation. 
The  greatest  service  to  be  rendered  them  is  to 
help  them  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  their  labor.  Those  who 
formerly  cultivated  their  fields  themselves, 
whether  as  owner  or  tenant,  seem  to  be  the  best 
off.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  pass  through 
Reuilly,  and  as  soon  as  they  secured  their  dis- 
charge, they  hastened  back  to  their  farm  where, 
aided  by  their  relations,  they  succeeded  very 
shortly  in  accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  useful 
work.  Should  this  group  of  blinded  soldiers 
learn  the  elements  of  a  trade?  There  are  excel- 
lent reasons  for  an  affirmative  reply.  The  blind 
peasant  is  capable  of  performing  a  considerable 
part  of  the  work  of  a  farm,  but  needs,  neverthe- 
less, a  secondary  occupation  which  he  can  prac- 
tise during  his  unoccupied  time.  He  should, 
therefore,  receive  instruction  for  a  short  period 
in  rough  brush-making,  straw-work,  or  even  in 
some  branches  of  shoemaking,  not  in  order  that 
he  may  pursue  the  trade  of  brush-making,  straw- 
weaving,  or  shoemaking,  all  of  which  require 
long  training  before  they  become  remunerative, 
but  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  earn  a  little  money 
in  the  limited  circle  of  his  relatives  and  friends. 
His  regular  sources  of  income  are,  of  course, 
his  agricultural  work  and  his  pension,  the  latter, 
in  the  country  especially,  representing  a  con- 
siderable revenue. 

This  picture,  however,  is  not  without  its  shad- 
ows. It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  insufficiently 
learned  trade  will  cause  great  disappointment  to 
the  blind  soldier,  should  he,  through  a  change  in 
his  mode  of  life  or  his  place  of  residence,  become 
compelled  to  depend  on  this  side  line  for  his  live- 
lihood in  competition  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
city  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  same 
trade. 

Should  we  regard  as  peasants  the  numerous 
laborers  who,  when  they  had  their  eyesight, 
dreamed  about  the  tax-gatherer's  or  the  gang- 
foreman's  job  which  their  district  deputy  had 
promised  to  get  for  them?  Will  blindness  create 
in  them  that  love  for  the  soil  which  many  sighted 
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people  no  longer  feel?  It  is  advisable  to  consider 
their  inclinations,  even  if  these  do  not  coincide 
with  their  real  interests;  there  are  many  men 
who  refuse  to  set  out  on  the  road  where  they 
would  meet  with  fewest  obstacles.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  they  will  find  sighted  employers  to 
take  them  on. 

The  Merchants.  The  blind  merchant  returns 
to  his  counter  even  more  quickly  than  the  peas- 
ant to  his  farm.  As  soon  as  he  has  regained  his 
spirit  of  independence  and  learned  Braille  and 
perhaps  typewriting,  he  returns  to  his  shop  and 
in  a  few  days  learns  what  is  in  the  store  better 
than  his  wife,  his  daughter,  or  his  clerk,  and  per- 
haps better  than  if  he  could  see.  The  years  will 
roll  by  for  him  with  pleasant  monotony,  enliv- 
ened by  the  quiet  excitement  of  sales  and  the 
eagerness  of  customers,  who  will  be  attracted 
by  a  desire  to  aid  him  and  retained  by  his  unfail- 
ing good  humor.  In  a  corner  of  the  store  near 
trie  window  and  in  full  view  of  the  passers-by, 
he  will  have  his  accustomed  place,  where  he  will 
do  his  bookkeeping  and  his  correspondence.  The 
simple-minded  will  wonder  and  never  stop  won- 
dering at  the  many  things  that  he  will  be  able  to 
attend  to  without  his  eyesight.  His  business 
will  flourish  because  he  will  have  order,  method, 
and  perseverance,  and  because  he  will  stimu- 
late his  helpers  to  show  the  same  qualities  by 
word  and  good  example.  Everyone  will  like 
him,  and  perhaps  some  day  he  may  even  become 
a  municipal  councilor. 

The  Workmen.  The  last  class  of  blinded  sol- 
diers, the  workmen,  are  the  most  completely  un- 
hinged by  the  calamity  of  blindness  but  also  the 
most  capable  of  rehabilitation.  They  are  the 
best  armed  for  the  struggle  that  lies  before  them. 

Requisites  of  a  Trade  Suitable  for  the  Blind 

The  new  trade  must  not  only  be  a  distraction 
and  a  consolation  for  the  blind  workman,  but  it 
must  also  bring  him  in  a  normal  and  regular 
income.  To  fulfil  this  last  requirement,  a  trade 
must  have  certain  characteristics.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  a  whole  trade,  that  is,  it  must 
be  such  that  the  blind  man  can  perform  all  of 
its  essential  operations  without  the  aid  of  people 
with  eyesight.  The  collaboration  of  a  sighted 
person  in  the  work  of  a  blind  man  is  a  partner- 


ship in  which  the  latter  runs  the  risk  of  being  the 
victim.  In  order  that  the  needed  assistance  may 
not  become  burdensome  or  the  cause  of  wrang- 
lings  or  disagreeable  surprises,  it  should  be  fur- 
nished by  the  man's  own  family.  If  he  is  obliged 
to  rely  for  the  completion  of  a  part  of  his  work 
upon  an  outside  workman  or  a  distant  firm,  he 
will  lose  practically  all  of  the  profit  of  his  work 
and  will  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  a  stranger, 
who  because  his  aid  is  indispensable  will  make 
delayed  deliveries  and  overcharges. 

In  the  second  place  the  trade  ought  to  support 
the  blind  man,  now  and  later,  whatever  unfore- 
seen events  come  up.  He  should  not  be  depen- 
dent on  the  life  of  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  any- 
body around  him.  He  may  be  aided  in  his  work 
by  an  associate,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  that 
dissolution  of  this  partnership  would  condemn 
him  to  idleness. 

In  the  third  place  the  blinded  soldier's  trade 
should  be  a  permanent  one;  not  a  war  trade  nor 
one  occasioned  by  temporary  circumstances. 
Many  people  consider  themselves  charitable  be- 
cause they  pay  a  wounded  soldier  for  an  article 
made  by  him  a  price  much  higher  than  its 
market  value.  No  matter  to  what  recrimina- 
tions by  these  donors  and  perhaps  by  their  bene- 
ficiaries I  may  expose  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  this  form  of  charity  is  in  the  long  run 
detrimental  to  the  blinded  soldier.  He  who 
pays  ten  francs  for  an  article  which  is  worth 
but  one  franc  renders  a  disservice  to  the  blind: 
on  the  one  hand,  he  has  created  an  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  workman  that  the  product  of  his 
labor  is  actually  worth  that  amount,  and  on  the 
other,  such  a  deed  will  not  be  repeated.  An  act 
of  charity  is,  unhappily,  in  the  lives  of  most  of 
us  an  exceptional  act.  Do  we  not  frequently 
meet  women  leaving  a  charitable  bazaar  where 
they  have  made  some  purchases,  and  see  them 
gazing  into  the  mirror  of  a  shop  window  with 
great  self-satisfaction.  On  reaching  home  they 
place  their  acquisition  in  the  most  prominent 
spot  of  their  parlors.  Their  friends  shall  know 
how  charitable  they  are.  No  one  must  handle 
the  article;  it  is  their  fetish,  their  pride!  But 
the  next  time  they  need  the  same  article,  they 
will  purchase  it -in  a  store.  To  be  charitable  is 
one  thing;   to  purchase  economically  is  another. 
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And  yet  the  blind  man  needs  a  regular  income. 
Plainly,  therefore,  to  obtain  it,  he  must  make 
articles  in  demand  and  of  general  utility  and  sell 
them  at  the  current  commercial  price.  Above 
all,  he  must  deliver  only  well-made  articles. 
People  will  show  him  preference  if,  selling  at  the 
same  price,  his  workmanship  is  equal  to  that  of 
sighted  artisans. 

We  must,  therefore,  counsel  blind  men  against 
making  for  the  sake  of  a  temporarily  higher 
profit  those  charming,  useless  articles  which  peo- 
ple regard  with  emotion  and  reverence  because 
he  who  skilfully  fashioned  the  rush,  the  wood, 
or  the  thread  has  given  his  eyes  for  France. 
People  buy  such  things  but  once  and  keep  the 
article  as  a  relic.  There  is  no  harm,  of  course, 
if  in  the  beginning  of  their  re-education  or  dur- 
ing their  hours  of  relaxation  the  blind  keep  their 
fingers  busy  making  these  trifles,  but  such  an 
occupation  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  trade  which 
will  bring  in  a  sure  income  and  not  suffer  dis- 
astrous fluctuations.  People  will  not  buy  from 
the  blind  man  always  merely  because  he  is  a 
victim  of  the  war,  but  if  his  work  is  of  good 
quality,  they  will  be  glad  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  doing  a  kind  deed  which  does  not  entail  a  loss. 
This  much  most  people  will  do  willingly. 

In  order  that  the  blinded  soldier  may  earn  a 
decent  living,  his  trade  must,  further,  not  be 
overcrowded  with  sighted,  or  even  with  blind 
competitors.  The  competition  of  sighted  people 
is  not  very  formidable  for  the  good  blind  worker, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  if  the  quality  and  price 
are  equal,  people  will  give  the  blind  man  the 
preference.  And  if  necessary,  the  public  authori- 
ties or  private  organizations  can  protect  him  and 
help  him  in  the  disposal  of  his  products.  What 
is  to  be  feared  most  is  competition  among  the 
blinded  soldiers  themselves.  This  will  surely 
arise  if  there  are  too  many  workmen  in  the  same 
trade.  Luckily,  blinded  soldiers,  since  they  will 
work  mostly  at  home,  will  be  scattered  through- 
out France,  but  several  of  them  may  be  in  the 
same  town  or  neighborhood  making  their  living 
by  the  same  trade.  In  that  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  agree  on  a  scale  of  prices 
and  to  limit  their  competition  to  a  legitimate 
and  loyal  rivalry. 


I  have  great  fear  for  the  blind  who  learn  a 
trade  hastily  and  incompletely.  One  knows  well 
only  what  one  spends  time  in  learning,  and  in  a 
few  short  weeks  one  cannot  acquire  a  lucrative 
and  lasting  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Medi- 
ocre workmen  are  liable  to  do  an  immense  wrong 
to  their  comrades.  Poor  work  by  a  single  blind 
man  is  sufficient  to  depreciate  the  value  of  all 
blind  men's  handicraft.  Those  who  are  ignorant 
(and  there  are  many  such)  of  the  wonders  a 
blinded  soldier  can  accomplish  are  naturally  only 
too  inclined  to  undervalue  his  work  and  to 
admire  it  with  condescension.  They  readily  say, 
"That's  very  good  for  a  blind  man!"  If  they 
should  add  and  could  prove,  "It  would  be  bad 
work  for  a  man  with  eyes,"  the  cause  of  the  blind 
would  be  jeopardized.  The  interests  of  all  blind 
men  demand  that  the  verdict  be:  "A  blind 
soldier's  work  is  good  work." 

I  am  also  apprehensive  of  the  amateur  work- 
men who  are  not  dependent  on  the  wages  of  their 
trade,  either  because  they  have  a  sufficient  pri- 
vate income,  or  because  the  trade  is  for  them  but 
a  sideline.  They  will  work  carelessly  and  inter- 
mittently— merely  to  earn  cigarette  money — and 
will  sell  badly  made  articles  at  miserable  prices. 
We  can  only  forestall  this  danger  by  insisting  on 
serious  and  complete  trade  training  and  by  the 
development  of  a  feeling  of  solidarity  among 
the  blind. 

Finally,  a  good  trade  for  the  blind,  in  my 
opinion,  should  demand  intelligence;  it  should 
not  be  too  easy.  I  realize  that  my  statement 
conflicts  with  certain  current  ideas,  but  the 
advantages  accruing  from  the  practice  of  a  dif- 
ficult trade  seem  to  me  so  considerable  that  I  ask 
permission  to  develop  a  point  which  some  will 
perhaps  term  a  paradox.  If  it  is  true  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  it  is  even  truer  that 
the  blind  man  has  other  desires  than  just  to  earn 
enough  of  this  bread.  A  man  should  find  in  his 
daily  work  a  means  for  exercising  and  developing 
his  intelligence.  In  proportion  as  we  progress  in 
civilization,  work  becomes  more  arduous  and  in 
the  same  proportion  the  workman  rises.  By  a 
just  compensation  the  artisan  devotes  himself 
ultimately  to  his  work  not  for  the  gain  but  for 
the  satisfaction  that  he  derives  from  it.  The 
blind  man,  therefore,  even  more  than  the  sighted 
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workman,  should  find  an  opportunity  for  con- 
stant improvement  in  his  work.  Can  he  do  this 
in  a  trade  which  he  has  learned  hastily  and  which 
amounts  only  to  a  few  mechanically  repeated 
movements?  Let  us  read  over  Lieutenant 
Dallet's  letter:  "The  circumstances  under  which 
I  teach  stimulate  my  energies.  The  joy  of  dif- 
ficulties overcome,  of  efficient  methods  found 
and  put  into  practice,  of  knowing  boredom  for- 
ever banished — isn't  all  this  worth  a  little  effort?" 
These  reasons  have  led  the  directors  of 
Reuilly  to  look  for  new  trades — especially  for 
more  highly  developed  trades,  in  which  the  ever- 
lasting repetition  of  the  same  act  is  replaced  by 
varied  and  interesting  tasks. 

Where  Will  the  Blinded  Soldier  Work? 

It  remains  to  be  seen  where  the  blinded  soldier 
can  best  do  his  work;  whether  at  home,  in  work- 
shops with  sighted  men,  or  in  shops  especially 
organized  for  the  blind.  The  ideal  place  for  him 
to  work  is  his  home,  especially  if  he  lives  in  the 
country  and  if  his  trade  is  one  of  the  simple 
home  trades.  An  industrial  trade  may  be  more 
lucrative,  but  an  attempt  to  practise  it  at  home 
often  meets  with  insurmountable  difficulties. 

The  blind  man  has  constant  need  of  vigilant, 
affectionate,  and  discreet  assistance,  which  he 
will  naturally  receive  from  his  wife  or  mother. 
How  happy  his  life  will  be  when,  more  through 
affection  than  of  necessity,  he  makes  of  his  wife 
his  diligent  associate!  In  an  intimacy  of  affec- 
tion which  is  found  but  rarely,  they  will  share  the 
same  sorrows  and  the  same  joys,  and  will  inspire 
each  other  with  an  ardor  that  will  grow  with  the 
success  of  their  partnership. 

As  the  family  increases,  the  blind  soldier  will 
experience  new  emotions.  He  will  hold  his  child 
on  his  knee  with  incomparable  care  and  tender- 
ness; he  will  watch  over  its  sleep,  and  will  guess 
its  awakening  better  than  the  most  skilful  nurse. 
He  will  soothe  and  amuse  it  with  endless  nursery 
songs.  He  will  teach  it  the  first  words,  so  sweet 
to  parents'  hearts.  Without  jealousy  on  the 
mother's  part,  roles  will  be  exchanged,  and  the 
father  who  will  never  see  his  son  will  have  the 
joy  of  mothering  it. 

The  years  will  pass.  The  child  will  grow  and 
become  his  father's  friend  and  protector.    They 


will  work  side  by  side.  What  wonderfully  happy 
hours  this  father  will  experience,  aided  and 
guarded  by  his  little  son,  and  how  well  he  will  un- 
derstand that  though  the  war  was  cruel  to  him, 
nature  reserves  for  the  courageous  and  the  perse- 
vering consolations  greater  than  any  calamity! 

The  blind  should  be  employed  in  the  same 
shops  as  sighted  workmen  only  after  certain 
precautionary  measures  have  been  taken.  Indus- 
trial life  is  a  struggle  in  which  no  indulgence  or 
compassion  is  granted  to  the  weak.  Between 
the  employer  and  workman,  each  of  whom  is 
trying  to  get  the  best  possible  return  from  his 
capital  or  labor,  the  blind  man  is  apt  to  be 
squeezed,  oppressed,  and  exploited.  However 
capable  he  may  be,  he  needs  little  favors  which 
his  neighbor  will  grant  grudgingly  at  first  and 
later  refuse  entirely,  because  since  he  is  paid  by 
the  piece,  every  useless  movement  means  a  loss 
to  him.  The  poor  blind  man,  thus  isolated,  will 
waste  his  time  looking  for  his  tools,  trying  to  find 
his  way  through  the  great  rooms,  and  bumping 
against  the  machines. 

Do  not  tempt  the  devil,  says  a  proverb.  Nor 
must  we  tempt  the  business  man,  and  expect 
him  to  remember  in  the  midst  of  his  activities 
that  he  has  an  employee  whose  good  intentions 
and  real  capacities  are  somewhat  diminished  by 
a  handicap  beyond  his  control  and  irremediable. 
We  may  lament  the  lack  of  generosity  in  men, 
bu.t  let  us  be  realists  in  the  matter  since  the 
happiness  of  others  is  at  stake,  and  instead  of 
trying  to  cover  up  obstacles,  let  us  rather  ex- 
aggerate their  importance  in  order  to  be  better 
armed  against  them. 

What  I  say  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
blind  who  work  either  with  their  relatives  or 
with  friends,  or  to  the  exceptions  that  may  occur. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  trades  which  the 
blinded  soldier  cannot  possibly  practise  at  home. 
He  should  work  at  these,  then,  in  shops  or  sec- 
tions of  shops  especially  organized  for  the  blind 
and  provided  with  special  material  and  person- 
nel. Do  not  imagine  that  this  arrangement  will 
be  either  very  difficult  or  very  costly.  The  spe- 
cial tools  are  few  in  number;  and  certainly  the 
installation  of  a  workshop  for  the  blind  cannot 
be  appreciably  more  expensive  than  one  for 
sighted  workmen. 
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The  chief  characteristic  of  a  special  shop  for 
blind  men  will  be  the  perfect  order  which  must 
reign  there.  No  tools,  machines,  or  other  ob- 
jects will  be  scattered  about  at  random.  Every 
article  will  have  its  definite  place  and  will 
always  be  in  its  place.  Thus  the  blind  workman 
will  be  sure  of  his  movements  and,  in  perfect 
security,  will  take  and  return  to  its  designated 
place  whatever  he  needs.  The  personnel  will  be 
reduced  to  one  sighted  overseer  who  will  also 
work;  his  mere  presence  will  be  security  against 
accidents.  Should  a  fire  break  out,  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  blind  workmen's  shop  would  be  the 
first  to  be  evacuated  and  that  without  panic  or 
disorder.  Under  this  arrangement  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  the  employment  of  blind 
men  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  chief 
and  indispensable  requirement  is  order,  which 
should  reign  even  in  a  shop  for  sighted  workers. 

The  taste  for  order  and  method  quickly  be- 
comes a  habit  with  the  blind.  The  most  careless 
man,  as  he  adapts  himself  to  the  darkness,  be- 
comes accustomed  to  putting  each  article  always 
in  the  same  place  in  space  and  in  his  mind.  At 
the  same  time  his  memory  develops,  and  he  be- 
comes extremely  meticulous,  even  fanatically  so. 
The  smallest  fact  is  registered  and  classified  by  a 
brain  which  receives  no  visual  images  to  blot  out 
other  impressions.  These  qualities  are  most 
valuable  for  practical  life,  and  compensate  in 
great  measure  for  the  handicap  of  blindness.  Put 
the  blind  man  in  surroundings  in  which  every- 
thing is  in  its  place  and  he  will  produce  work  of  a 
value  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  person  who  can  see. 

In  the  beginning  an  employer  must  be  indul- 
gent, but  if  he  knows  how  to  organize,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  employs  only  capable  workmen,  he 
will  be  rewarded  for  his  kindness,  for  the  advan- 
tages will  balance  and  more  than  balance  the 
possible  disadvantages.  In  fact,  the  blinded 
soldier  will  be  a  model  workman.  His  industry 
will  be  unremitting,  because  his  work  is  not  only 
his  source  of  income  but  also  a  distraction  and 
consolation.  His  affliction  renders  any  change 
painful  to  him;  hence,  once  he  is  accustomed  to 
a  factory,  he  will  ask  to  be  allowed  to  stay  and 
will  spare  no  pains  to  satisfy  his  employer.  If 
an  employer  has  the  intelligence  and  the  kind- 
ness to  show  blind  men  the  sympathy  and  con- 


sideration which  they  deserve,  and  if  he  assures 
them  a  salary  corresponding  to  their  efforts,  he 
will  attach  to  himself  workmen  who  will  be  faith- 
ful to  him  for  reasons  of  affection  as  well  as  of 
interest. 

Specialization  or  Varied  Work? 

What  kind  of  work  should  the  blinded  soldier 
do?  Should  he  be  taught  to  perform  all  the 
processes  of  his  trade  or  is  it  better  to  have  him 
specialize,  so  that  by  always  executing  the  same 
task  he  can  obtain  a  greater  output? 

Specialization  has  injured  a  great  many  sighted 
workmen  through  diminishing  their  worth  as 
craftsmen,  and  it  would  be,  I  believe,  from  both 
the  social  and  intellectual  points  of  view  disas- 
trous for  the  blind.  Blind  men  must  not  be 
considered  mere  machines.  They  must  not  be 
forced  always  to  perform  the  same  operation. 
Variety  of  work  is  essential  for  their  distraction ; 
it  is  even  more  essential  for  their  future.  What 
would  become  of  them  if,  having  specialized  at 
the  same  work  for  several  years,  they  were 
obliged  to  change  to  another  shop  or  house  and 
expected  to  execute  processes  of  their  trade 
which  they  had  not  learned  or  which  they  had 
neglected  ? 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  the  essential 
condition  of  non-specialization:  namely  (again 
I  emphasize  this  point),  a  period  of  really  serious 
apprenticeship  on  the  part  of  the  blind,  during 
which  we  should  seek  neither  to  fit  them  too 
quickly  to  earn  their  living  nor  to  exhibit  them 
to  astonished  crowds,  but  bend  all  our  energies 
toward  giving  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  trade. 

I  should  like,  while  on  this  subject,  to  make  a 
remark  which  some  people  will,  perhaps,  pro- 
nounce paradoxical.  In  practising  his  trade  the 
blind  soldier  should  be  sufficiently  sure  of  his 
technical  skill  to  venture  to  strike  if  his  interests 
require  it. 

The  Aid  Given  to  Blinded  Soldiers  in  the  Past 
and  in  the  Present 

In  ancient  times  when  a  French  soldier  be- 
came blind,  his  sovereign  made  a  place  for  him 
in  the  Cotifrerie  des  Quinze-Vingts  Pauvres 
Aveugles  du  Roi   (the   King's   Brotherhood   of 
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Three  Hundred  Poor  Blind  Men),  founded  by 
St.  Louis.  Thus  grew  the  number  of  the  privi- 
leged who  with  the  fleur-de-lis  on  their  chest  had 
the  envied  monopoly  of  begging  for  alms  in  the 
churches  of  France  and  of  living  near  the  Louvre 
under  the  generally  beneficent  guardianship  of 
the  Grand  Almoner.  Today  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  in  the  service  of  their  country 
receive  a  total  disability  pension,  the  highest 
given,  and  as  a  reward  for  bravery,  the  military 
medal,  which  accords  them  an  increase  of  100 
francs  a  year.  Institutions  of  re-education  have 
been  opened  all  over  France  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  them  the 
blinded  soldier  is  taught  a  trade  which  allows 
him  to  resume  his  normal  life  as  a  productive 


unit.  He  not  only  receives  this  education  with- 
out cost,  but  even  earns  money  for  the  work  he 
does  while  learning.  Societies  have  been  formed 
in  order  to  add,  through  their  greater  freedom 
of  action,  private  comforts  to  public  aid. 

At  the  present  time  any  courageous  blind 
soldier  is  able  to  say  to  himself  that  his  future  is 
assured.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  resume 
his  place  among  his  family,  he  has  the  right 
to  count  upon  the  lasting  and  effective  assistance 
of  his  compatriots.  In  former  times  the  blind 
soldier  was  merely  kept  from  dying  of  hunger. 
Could  more,  in  fact,  be  done  at  a  time  when  it 
seemed  impossible  for  a  sightless  man  to  devote 
himself  to  anything  but  prayer  and  beggary ? 

Today  we  do  much  more. 
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CHAPTER   II 


History  of  the  Foundation  of  Reuilly 


In  1779  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Grand  Almoner 
of  Louis  XVI,  and  head  of  the  Hospice  des 
Quinze-Vingts,  transferred  the  blind  'three  hun- 
dred' from  their  refuge  in  the  rue  Saint-Honore 
to  the  barracks  of  the  Black  Musketeers  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine.  In  ordertomake public 
opinion  accept  a  measure  which  was  considered 
inopportune,  at  least  in  that  form,  by  those  unin- 
fluenced by  personal  interest,  he  announced  a 
number  of  philanthropic  projects — among  them, 
a  clinic  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 

But  the  gallant  Cardinal  was  more  concerned 
with  his  own  pleasures  than  with  the  public 
interest.  It  was  not  until  1880,  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  M.  Pephau,  then  director  of  the  Hospice 
des  Quinze-Vingts,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Societe  d' Assistance  aux  Avengles,  that  a 
clinic  was  opened  in  a  building  of  the  Hospice 
entered  from  the  rue  Moreau.  This  clinic  was  so 
useful  that  it  soon  became  too  small  for  the  de- 
mands made  on  it.  After  being  enlarged  twice 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
very  considerably  expanded  in  1913. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  latest  work  of 
enlargement,  which  had  cost  several  hundred 
thousand  francs,  was  just  being  completed.  A 
ceremonial  opening  was  planned,  but  the  build- 
ing was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  the  first 
to  enter  were  the  wounded,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
1914.  By  the  following  January  three  hundred 
soldiers,  more  or  less  severely  wounded  in  the 
face  or  in  the  eyes,  had  been  cared  for  there. 

Some  of  these  men  stayed  on  in  the  hospital 
after  their  treatment  was  finished,  without  a 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  sending 
them  home;  they  were  cured — but  blind.  What 
was  to  be  done? 

The  two  trustees,  MM.  Lefebvre  and  Sabot, 
who  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the 


Interior  managed  the  Hospice  in  the  absence  of 
the  directors,  were  stirred  by  the  tragic  situation. 
As  representatives  of  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  oldest  foundation  for  the  blind,  they 
offered  the  state  twenty  beds  for  temporary 
use  by  as  many  blinded  soldiers.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  judged  the  solution  excellent  but  in- 
complete. If  the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts,  an 
institution  for  civilian  blind,  could  do  no  more, 
it  was  France's  duty  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
all  those  who  had  lost  the  most  precious  of  their 
senses  in  her  service.  The  problem  of  the 
blinded  soldier  was  thus  laid  before  the  country. 

Among  all  the  things  which  we  did  not  foresee 
before  the  war,  we  may  surely  be  excused  for  not 
having  anticipated  this.  In  the  past  a  soldier 
who  received  a  bullet  in  the  head  was  a  dead 
man.  Today  he  often  recovers  from  such  an 
injury.  If  the  optic  nerve  has  been  struck,  or  if 
the  projectile  has  destroyed  the  eye-balls,  blind- 
ness results,  but  with  proper  care,  in  most  cases, 
the  man's  life  is  saved. 

M.  Brisac,  director  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Aid  and  Hygiene  in  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, and  as  such  a  more  conscientious  and 
devoted  administrator  of  the  Hospice  des  Quinze- 
Vingts  than  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  resolved  to 
find  a  complete  solution  for  the  problem.  After 
a  visit  to  the  hospital  in  the  rue  Moreau  in 
which  he  came  to  an  agreement  with  MM. 
Lefebvre  and  Sabot,  he  decided  to  create  an 
annex  to  the  Hospice  in  the  shortest  time  possi- 
ble, and  to  shelter  there  temporarily  the  soldiers 
whose  wounds  had  resulted  in  blindness.  M. 
Vallon,  under  department  head  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  was  charged  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  foundation  and  was  given 
authority  to  propose  and  carry  out  any  measures 
which  would  hasten  the  execution  of  the  project. 
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Early  in  February,  1915,  after  an  inquiry  which 
disclosed  that  the  number  of  future  beneficiaries 
was  relatively  large,  the  work  was  begun. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  that  part  of  the  rue 
Reuilly  adjoining  the  Place  Daumesnil  was  a 
wooded  section.  The  trees  concealed  a  little 
building,  still  called  the  Pavilion  d'Artois,  where 
the  brother  of  Louis  XVI  lived  in  a  retreat  by  no 
means  monastic.  After  the  Revolution  this  lay 
anchorite  was  followed  by  a  community  of 
women,  the  Sisters  of  Sainte-Clotilde,  who 
founded  a  boarding-school  in  the  pavilion.  This 
soon  became  very  popular,  partly  because  of  the 
excellent  education  provided  and  partly  because 
of  the  flourishing  health  of  the  pupils.  The  air 
at  Reuilly  is  pure,  and  the  house  is  on  an  eleva- 
tion surrounded  by  a  park  of  over  twelve  acres. 
At  the  time  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  the  religious  boarding-school  was  closed. 
The  Community,  reduced  to  a  few  old  Sisters, 
withdrew  into  the  central  part  near  the  chapel, 
which  rises  in  Gothic  majesty  in  the  midst  of 
allees  worthy  of  Versailles.  The  spot  was  judged 
a  quiet,  suitable  refuge  for  blinded  soldiers, 
and  after  negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
Sisters,  the  property  was  rented. 

I  was  just  returning  to  the  Quinze-  Vingts  at 
this  time  after  six  months  with  the  army,  and 
to  me  was  entrusted  the  task  of  organizing  and 
directing  this  branch  of  the  Hospice.  The  duties 
of  chief  physician  were  vested  in  Dr.  Valude, 
head  of  the  Quinze-Vingts  clinic,  who  was,  of 
course,  well  qualified  to  give  to  the  patients  at 
Reuilly  the  same  skilful  and  devoted  care  which 
he  had  shown  to  the  wounded  in  the  rue  Movreau 
hospital.  I  confess  now  that  my  heart  fell  when 
I  first  visited  99  bis,  rue  Reuilly.  The  house  had 
been  abandoned  for  the  past  ten  years,  its  soli- 
tude unbroken  save  by  the  noisy  and  destructive 
occupation  of  several  regiments  in  the  first 
months  of  the  war.  No  part  of  it  was  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  wounded  men ;  everything  was 
in  a  condition  of  most  discouraging  dilapidation. 
But  it  was  no  time  for  lamentations.  Instead, 
we  set  courageously  to  work,  and  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1915,  the  home  was  opened  to  forty  blind 
soldiers. 

Before  continuing  with  these  reminiscences,  I 
am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  thank  the 


volunteer  women  nurses  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mile.  Jeanne  Lefebvre,  have  aided  us  in 
our  work.  Their  devotion,  discretion,  and  disci- 
pline have  been  beyond  praise,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  performance  of  duties  which,  though  of 
absorbing  interest,  have  been  devoid  of  neither 
difficulties  nor  hardships.  While  enduring  the 
distress  of  living  constantly  among  men  with 
particularly  heartrending  afflictions,  they  have 
given  them  the  best  of  care  with  a  tact,  a  tender- 
ness, and  an  abnegation  that  have  never  flagged. 
Thanks  to  our  women  nurses,  the  wounded  live 
at  Reuilly  in  a  homelike  atmosphere,  where  sor- 
rows are  gradually  lightened,  where  petty  quar- 
rels quickly  disappear,  where  the  rules  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  communal  life  upon  the 
individual  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  are  will- 
ingly conformed  to. 

The  military  hospital  attendants,  assigned  by 
the  Ministry  of  War,  have  also  understood  their 
mission  as  an  expression  of  human  solidarity  and 
of  national  gratitude  to  the  wounded.  Their 
earnestness  has  facilitated  our  work  and  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  an  authority  which  the 
chief  of  the  hospital  attendants,  M.  Marc  Boeg- 
ner,  my  associate  from  the  beginning,  has  striven 
to  make  agreeable  to  our  wounded. 

An  administrative  department  has  been  ably 
organized  by  my  devoted  and  energetic  secre- 
tary, M.  Georges  Poulain,  with  the  aid  of  several 
of  the  attendants.  The  functions  of  this  de- 
partment are  important,  as  they  include  guiding 
the  inmates  of  the  home  through  the  intricacies 
of  their  pay,  their  discharge  from  the  army,  and 
their  pensions.  Men  who  visit  the  office  in  quest 
of  information  usually  receive  from  the  kindly 
attendants  not  only  encouragement  but  ciga- 
rettes. 

Thanks  to  the  devotion  of  all  and  to  the  great 
freedom  of  action  accorded  us,  construction 
work  advanced  rapidly.  The  first  floor  was 
fitted  up  by  the  end  of  March.  During  the 
months  that  followed  the  rest  of  the  building 
was  renovated  and  made  ready  for  use. 

Meanwhile,  even  before  the  opening  of  the 
home,  I  foresaw  that  we  would  encounter  diffi- 
culties which  the  administration,  however  benev- 
olent and  liberal,  could  not  cope  with  alone.  The 
cooperation   of  private  aid  and   public  charity 
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might,  it  seemed  to  me,  be  fruitful  of  results. 
To  effect  this  cooperation,  I  needed  a  man  of 
absolute  independence  and  integrity,  of  perfect 
courtesy,  esteemed  by  everybody,  and  ready  to 
put  his  personal  interests,  his  tastes,  occupa- 
tions, and  even  his  affections  into  the  back- 
ground. I  knew  that  man,  and  I  shall  ever  be 
thankful  to  M.  Rene  Vallery-Radot  for  his 
ready  acceptance  of  my  suggestion  that  he 
found  the  society  now  known  as  Les  Amis  des 
Soldats  Aveugles  (Friends  of  Blinded  Soldiers). 

We  agreed  from  the  very  beginning  that  we 
should  secure  for  this  new  work  the  support  of  the 
whole  nation.  We  wished  to  have,  therefore,  on 
the  board  of  directors,  in  addition  to  MM. 
Lefebvre  and  Sabot  (later  joined  by  M.  Hinque), 
who  were  continuing  to  give  their  services  at 
Reuilly  as  they  had  done  in  the  rue  Moreau, 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
of  the  Ministry  of  War,  of  Parliament,  of  the 
Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts,  of  the  University,  of 
big  business,  and  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Hebrew  denominations.  The  society  was 
organized,  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  M. 
Rene  Vallery-Radot,  on  the  same  day  as  the 
convalescent  home  was  opened,  the  29th  of 
March,  1915. 

The  first  days  at  Reuilly  rolled  by  in  melan- 
choly monotony.  There  were  readings,  concerts, 
plays,  cakes,  dainties,  tobacco;  our  inmates 
accepted  everything,  but  remained  silent  and 
resigned.  After  a  month  the  main  work  of 
rebuilding  had  so  far  progressed  that  I  could 
take  a  dilapidated  pavilion  for  a  brush-making 
shop  and  put  in  a  small  work-bench  and  a  knife 
for  cutting  brush  fibres.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
feelings  on  the  day  when  the  first  pupil  of  Reuilly 
made  his  first  brush.  As  I  was  passing  through 
the  dormitory  in  the  evening,  the  man  grasped 
my  hands,  kissed  them,  and  cried:  "Oh,  sir,  I 
am  saved!"  And  at  the  same  time  all  his  com- 
rades knew  that  they,  too,  were  saved.  From 
that  day  on  our  Home  became  a  house  of  joy. 

In  organizing  other  shops,  the  society  Les 
Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles  gave  effective  co- 
operation. Valuable  aid  also  came  to  us  from 
other  sources,  notably  from  M.  Albert  Levy- 
Strauss,  who  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  large 
business  experience. 


M.  Rene  Vallery-Radot  has  given  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  relationship  between  the 
private  society  and  the  state. 

However  great  the  efforts  of  the  state  may  be  in  the 
field  of  aid  and  maintenance,  they  cannot  be  sufficient. 
At  each  step  the  state  is  stopped  by  red  tape.  Private 
initiative,  on  the  other  hand,  can  act  freely  and  quickly. 
Suppose  an  immediate  decision  in  some  important  mat- 
ter is  required.  Administrative  action  risks  being  held 
up  until  special  funds  are  voted,  but  private  initiative, 
when  the  emergency  is  within  the  scope  of  its  work  and 
the  resources  of  its  budget,  can  intervene  with  a  prompt 
and  generous  efficacy. 

Allocations  of  individual  and  wholesale  orders;  co- 
operation in  supporting  the  shops  of  the  brush-makers, 
basket-makers,  cane-workers,  straw-workers,  shoe- 
makers, and  coopers  and  the  courses  in  typewriting 
and  music;  organization  of  a  workshop  for  the  repair 
of  automobile  parts,  purchase  of  all  raw  materials, 
benches,  and  hand-vices;  supplementary  pay  for 
teachers,  donations  of  tools,  and  initial  supplies  of  raw 
materials  for  those  who,  after  having  learned  a  trade, 
return  to  their  homes;  eternal  vigilance  with  prompt 
assistance  when  need  is  discovered;  subventions  to 
the  blind  who  found  homes;  grants  of  money  for  spe- 
cific purposes — such  has  been  and  is  our  work  of  friend- 
ship for  the  blinded  soldiers  at  the  Reuilly  Home. 

The  life  at  Reuilly  has  become  one  of  work, 
and  the  history  of  Reuilly  is  chiefly  that  of  its 
shops.  The  trades  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Some  have  never  before  been  practised  by  the 
blind.  Of  others  a  few  trials  had  been  made, 
but  under  circumstances  which  did  not  permit  a 
conclusive  test;  still  others  among  those  taught 
have  for  a  long  time  been  considered  well-estab- 
lished trades  for  the  blind.  All  have  yielded  un- 
hoped-for results,  surpassing  by  far  anything 
previously  obtained.  The  credit,  as  those  who 
read  these  pages  know,  is  due  not  to  the  founders, 
but  to  the  workers  themselves. 

On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Home,  I  was 
asked  about  my  plans.  I  replied:  "We  will  pro- 
vide our  heroes  with  warm  lodgings  and  good 
food." 

"But  what  else  will  be  done?" 

"What  else?"  I  replied,  "I  do  not  know  as  yet." 

It  is  because  we  had  no  definite  program  that 
we  were  able  to  accomplish  some  good. 

We  have  never  rejected  an  idea  because  it 
was  novel  to  us.    However,  we  accept  only  ideas 
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which  can  be  realized,  and  we  take  issue  unhesi- 
tatingly with  persons  whose  excellent  intentions 
are  linked  with  shortsightedness.  One  must  not 
forget  that  the  blind  man's  trade  must  bring  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  steady  income,  depen- 
dent neither  on  pity,  sympathy,  nor  fashion's 
fad. 

The  life  of  blind  soldiers  at  Reuilly  is  not 
monotonous  but  actively  and  happily  regular. 
In  the  morning  no  reveille  is  sounded.  A  cuckoo 
clock  in  the  dormitories  strikes  the  hours,  and 
each  inmate  has  his  watch;  everyone  gets  up 
when  he  wishes.  During  fine  weather  the  peas- 
ants are  out  in  the  park  by  five  o'clock.  At  half- 
past  six  or  seven  o'clock,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  black  coffee  is  served,  better  than  in 
the  army.  Then,  in  the  happy  hubbub  of  bar- 
racks where  one  rises  in  the  knowledge  that  no 
untimely  bugle  will  sound  to  service  or  to  pun- 
ishment, the  inmates  wash  at  three  rows  of 
wash-stands.  The  good  singers  try  a  mountain 
song  or  a  ballad,  often  swelled  by  a  chorus;  for, 
even  if  I  dare  not  make  the  statement  that  noise 
at  Reuilly  is  the  rule,  I  may  at  least  say  that,  save 
at  night  when  everybody  sleeps,  it  is  not  only 
tolerated  but  permitted,  and  what  is  more, 
even  encouraged  as  long  as  it  does  not  annoy 
others. 

When  their  toilet  is  finished,  the  men  go  down 
into  their  shops,  often  directly,  sometimes  stop- 
ping in  the  clinic  where  Dr.  Valude  and  his  first 
assistant,  Dr.  Pompeani,  look  after  their  wounds 
and  with  the  treatment  dispense  good  advice  and 
comforting  words. 

Soon  everybody  is  at  work.  During  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  the  supervising  nurses  or 
the  head  hospital  attendants  make  the  round  of 
the  shops  to  read  the  newspapers  and  to  give  the 
important  news  of  the  war.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
call  for  luncheon  is  sounded,  the  trumpet  rous- 
ing the  echoes  of  the  park  with  its  joyous  notes. 
After  the  workers'  hunger  is  satisfied,  they  stroll 
for  a  while  about  the  park. 

I  must  confess  that  we  are  forced  to  shut  the 
shops  and  sometimes  to  show  anger — a  pleased 
kind  of  anger — in  order  to  prevent  the  over- 
zealous  students  from  beginning  work  too  soon 
after  eating.  Noon  is  the  hour  of  rest.  The  at- 
tendants who  have  served  the  meal  accompany 


the  guests  on  their  promenades;  there  is  conver- 
sation about  the  condition  of  the  country,  the 
men's  families,  missing  friends.  Away  from  the 
crowd  on  a  bench  the  men  have  the  nurses  read 
to  them  letters  from  mother,  wife,  and  sweet- 
heart, letters  which  they  have  treasured  in  their 
pockets  to  enjoy  lingeringly  as  an  additional 
dessert. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Home  resembles  a  hive  of 
busy  bees.  The  brush-makers  sing  or  chat 
aloud  to  the  rythmic  beat  of  the  chopper  as  they 
cut  the  couch-grass  into  equal  lengths.  In  the 
automobile  mechanics  shop  the  files  grind  at  the 
steel.  The  shoemakers  joyously  hammer  away 
at  the  soles  of  shoes.  On  the  floor  above  the 
rumbling  of  the  motors  mingles  with  the  squeak- 
ing of  the  sand-wheels  polishing  the  stoppers  and 
flasks  on  which  the  glass-cutters  are  working. 
The  more  quiet  basket-makers  weave  long 
wicker  canes  into  large  trunks  or  provision- 
baskets.  The  coopers  plane,  beat  the  anvil,  bend 
the  staves,  or  cut  out  the  barrel  heads  with  a 
saw.  In  the  massage  rooms  a  group  assembles 
and  takes  apart  a  skeleton  and  manikin;  others, 
their  hands  white  with  talc,  lightly  massage  the 
arm  or  leg  of  a  comrade  obligingly  stretched  out 
on  a  bed;  a  teacher  directs  the  masseur  with  his 
hand,  showing  him  the  location  of  the  muscles 
that  are  to  be  kneaded  and  the  flesh  that  is  to 
be  massaged. 

In  an  allee  of  the  park  the  foils  clash  with  a 
bell-like  sound.  Under  an  immense  sunshade, 
around  small  tables,  skilled  fingers  make  com- 
plicated designs  for  macrame  belts  or  weave 
pliant  strands  into  baskets  and  raffia  trays. 

Through  an  open  window  come  the  strains  of 
the  mandolin,  the  harmonium,  and  the  piano. 
Here  we  hear  the  Gregorian  chant  of  the  choris- 
ters. There  we  see  a  silent  performance:  big, 
unpractised  fingers  rest  on  pages  where  raised 
dots  form  geometric  figures;  the  beginners  are 
taking  their  lesson  in  Braille.  Nearby  the  type- 
writer's click  is  heard,  as  sharp  and  regular  as 
shots  from  a  machine  gun. 

At  half-past  three  a  prolonged  bell-ringing  or 
a  blast  of  the  bugle  interrupts  the  harmony — 
tea  is  ready.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  dining- 
halls  are  filled  and  emptied,  the  first-comers 
colliding  with  the  tardy.     Confusion  may  result 
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from  the  joyous  hurry  to  drink  a  glass  of  pinard 
or  from  the  after-satisfaction,  but  if  a  man 
bumps  against  a  comrade,  he  shouts  ironically: 
"Why  don't  you  look  out,  you  blind  fellow!" 
and  all  return  to  their  work  in  haste  to  finish 
their  task  before  starting  their  correspondence. 
This  is  attended  to  with  the  aid  of  a  Remington 
or  the  Reuilly  hand-guide  or  by  resorting  to  the 
ever  kind  and  helpful  hospital  attendants. 

At  six  o'clock  the  dinner  gong  is  sounded,  and 
the  men  return  to  the  dining-hall  where  they 
find  the  kind  and  always  pleasant  attendants. 
Afterwards  they  again  go  out  into  the  park. 

Wednesdays  a  much  appreciated  concert  draws 
the  lovers  of  gaiety  and  distraction  to  Joffre 
Hall.  On  another  evening  a  more  intimate 
soiree  may  collect  the  artists  of  the  Home  on  the 
stage.  Quite  en  famille  the  inmates  enjoy  the 
violin,  violoncello,  or  flute  playing  of  a  comrade, 
accompanied  by  the  ever-ready  skill  of  a  nurse 
who  is  a  veritable  Jack  of  All  Trades,  by  turns 
and  always  successfully  a  teacher,  reader,  atten- 
dant, and  musician.  Those  who  can  sing  also 
perform  and  are  applauded,  sometimes  with  the 
honor  of  a  previous  public  announcement.  With 
touching  sincerity  they  sing  the  "Voice  of  the 
Oaks,"  the  "Berceuse"  from  Jocelyn,  or  a  march- 
ing song  which  is  taken  up  by  everybody  in 
chorus. 

Then  to  bed.  The  men  love  their  dormitory, 
their  place  of  rest  and  often  of  consolation,  be- 
cause in  their  sleep  they  forget  even  their 
blindness. 

Thus  the  days  roll  by  rapidly  and  profitably, 
with  Sunday  rests  in  between  when  almost  all 
the  inmates  go  to  Paris  to  be  with  their  family 
and  to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty.  Those  who 
wish  may  attend  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Sainte-Clotilde,  conducted  by  our  chap- 
lain, my  dear  friend,  the  Abbe  Laberthonniere, 
whose  exhortations  are  always  marked  by  pro- 
found human  sympathy.  On  the  Thursday  holi- 
days visitors  fill  the  park,  and  the  happy  sounds 
of  the  children's  cries  and  the  exclamations  of 
the  women  remind  us  of  a  fete  day  in  a  little 
town. 

I  shall  not  say  any  more  about  the  life  at 
Reuilly,  but  shall  leave  to  time  the  task  of 
spreading  abroad  the  spirit  of  the  place,  as  it  has 


entered  into  the  souls  of  those  who  have  had  a 
taste  of  life  there.  When  the  men  return  to 
their  homes,  I  am  sure  that  they  look  back  with 
pleasure  upon  their  days  at  the  Home,  where 
discipline  was  not  harsh  and  where  the  desire  to 
live  was  born  anew.  Their  letters  show  that  the 
holidays  and  the  work,  even  the  difficulties 
which  they  overcame,  are  precious  memories. 
At  Reuilly  they  lived  through  days  of  work,  days 
of  joy — and  one  day  of  glory.  In  the  great  park 
where  religious  processions  used  to  pass,  bugle 
calls  and  military  commands  have  resounded. 
Soldiers  arrived  one  day,  and  in  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  military  ceremonies,  the  flag  was 
dipped.  Generals  who  had  never  lowered  their 
heads  for  flying  bullets  now  bowed  them  on  their 
chests  in  the  presence  of  the  sightless,  perhaps 
to  hide  the  gathering  tears. 

Afterwards,  at  home,  the  blind  soldier  repeats 
with  devotion  the  name  of  him  who  bestowed  the 
decoration.  And  he  makes  his  child  read  him 
the  citation  proclaimed  before  his  comrades, 
lined  up  at  'present  arms'  with  distressing  rigid- 
ness — the  citation  that  is  acknowledgment  of 
his  heroism  and  of  the  gratitude  of  France.  He 
re-lives  that  unforgettable  moment!  When  he 
has  regained  courage  and  is  earning  a  livelihood, 
he  often  thinks  of  Reuilly,  and  he  teaches  his 
family  the  great  names  of  the  rooms  where  he 
worked  and  rested:  Joffre,  Gallieni,  Castelnau, 
Dubail,  Maunoury,  Sarrail,  Marchand,  Garros, 
Petain,  King  Albert.  And  each  day  the  sweet- 
ness of  these  memories  in  his  heart  is  more  closely 
cherished. 

The  Hospital  of  Prince  Albert  at  Monaco 

I  should  reproach  myself,  indeed,  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  kindness  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
whose  delicate  charity  has  brought  improvement 
in  health  to  a  number  of  our  inmates.  Toward 
the  end  of  1915  Prince  Albert  visited  the  Reuilly 
Home,  and  seemed  to  be  much  interested  and 
even  more  moved  by  what  he  saw.  A  little  later 
he  offered  us  ten  beds  in  the  hospital  which  he 
had  built  in  his  principality,  and  in  which  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  many  places  have  been 
reserved  for  the  French  wounded.  It  was  agreed 
that  these  ten  beds — later  increased  to  fifteen — 
were  to  be  reserved  for  convalescent  soldiers  to 
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whom  the  sun  of  the  Cote-d'azur  would  be  par- 
ticularly beneficial.  Since  that  time  about  a 
hundred  patients  have  gone  to  Monaco  for  a 
stay  of  from  one  to  three  months'  duration. 
Many  cases  of  anemia  have  been  checked,  incipi- 
ent tuberculosis  has  been  forestalled,  and  weak- 
ness following  an  operation  has  been  transformed 
into  a  renewal  of  strength. 

One  can  vegetate  at  Monaco  most  agreeably. 
Under  the  eminent  direction  of  M.  Gastaud,  of 
Monaco,  the  gracious  Sisters  of  Saint-Vincent  de 
Paul  shower  upon  our  blind  soldiers  all  the  re- 
finements of  their  untiring  devotion.  M.  Ver- 
dier,  president  of  the  Tribunal,  and  his  family 
aid  the  staff  of  hospital  attendants  in  the  gentle 
task  of  offering  cheer  and  consolation.  In  order 
to  centralize  the  kind  and  charitable  intentions 
in  which  that  beautiful  country  abounds,  M. 
Roze,  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Casino,  has 
started  in  behalf  of  the  patients  of  Reuilly  con- 
valescing at  the  hospital  of  Monaco  a  society 
known  as  I'CEuvre  dulivret  de  Caisse  d'epargne  du 
soldat  aveugle  (Savings  accounts  for  blind  soldiers) . 

We  shall  never  be  able  sufficiently  to  express 
our  thanks  to  the  Prince  of  Monaco  and  to  all 
those  who  have  given  their  support  to  his  chari- 
table efforts  for  our  beloved  soldiers. 

Branches  of  Reuilly 

When  the  Reuilly  Home  was  founded  in 
March,  1915,  it  was  thought  that  the  war  would 
be  short.  Two  hundred  places  were  provided  in 
the  belief  that  these  would  suffice  for  the  darkest 
eventualities.  But  the  forty  men  who  arrived 
first  were  followed  by  many  others,  and  when  the 


Army  Medical  Department  received  instructions 
to  send  all  blinded  soldiers  to  Reuilly  on  comple- 
tion of  their  medical  treatment,  the  Home  was 
rapidly  filled. 

The  war  continued.  By  agreement  with  the 
Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of  War,  M. 
Brieux  then  organized  the  branches  of  Reuilly — 
the  name  given  to  the  re-educational  institutions 
that  were  established  in  the  provinces  in  order 
to  give  blinded  soldiers  treatment  and  training 
in  the  region  of  their  homes. 

A  great  deal  of  excellent  work  has  been  done  in 
these  branches,  where  private  initiative  is  very 
effectively  sustained  by  subsidies  and  encour- 
agement from  the  official  authorities.  The  re- 
sults obtained  are  largely  due  to  the  unity  of 
control,  all  the  branches  receiving  an  equal 
measure  of  inspiration  and  advice  from  their 
founder,  and  to  the  unstinting  devotion  of  the 
appointed  heads  of  the  individual  institutions. 
The  sympathy  extended  to  blinded  soldiers  from 
all  sides,  as  well  as  their  own  right  spirit  and 
courage,  help  in  a  task  which,  because  of  its 
very  newness,  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  but 
which  has  become  intensely  interesting  to  those 
who  have  had  the  joy  of  consecrating  themselves 
to  it. 

At  present  the  branches  of  Reuilly  are  seven- 
teen in  number:  at  Paris,  9  rue  Duroc,  14  rue 
Daru,  10  rue  du  Commandant-Marchand;  and 
in  the  provinces  at  Amiens,  Bayonne,  Bordeaux, 
Caen,  Chartres,  Dijon,  Lyons  (18  rue  de  la 
Reconnaissance,  and  Caluire),  Marseilles  (Ma- 
zargues),  Montpellier,  Nantes,  Saint-Brieuc, 
Tours,  and  Toulouse. 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Trades  Taught  at  Reuilly 


Brush-making. 


When   the  repairs  necessary  for  making  the 
Convalescent    Home    livable    were    sufficiently 
advanced  for  us  to  consider  the  question  of  pro- 
viding trade  training,  we  naturally  thought  first 
of  the  trades  already  tried.     In  May,  191 5,  the 
society  known  as  Les  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles 
saw  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  starting  the  voca- 
tional training  which  was  one  of  its  aims,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
organized   a   shop    for   teaching   brush-making, 
assuming  entire  responsibility  for  the  purchase 
of  the  tools  and  raw  material.    At  that  time  one 
could  still  with  money  procure  what  one  needed 
in  a  reasonable  time.    The  shop  was  installed  in 
a  little  building  serving  as  a  press  which  backed 
up  against  our  neighbors,  the  Deaconess  Sisters. 
In  the  beginning  we  had  to  contend  with  a 
certain  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our  patients. 
A  rumor  was  noised  about  in  the  hospitals  and 
convalescent  homes  to  the  effect  that  disabled 
soldiers  who  went  to  work  would  be  exposed  to 
the  loss  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  pension  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  wounds. 
But  common  sense  and  the  lure  of  a  consoling 
and     comforting     occupation     overcame     their 
doubts.    Some  of  our  patients  appointed  them- 
selves apostles  of  work  and  advertising  agents 
for  the  shop,  and  soon  all  the  places  were  filled. 
At    first   we    employed    at    Reuilly    two    blind 
teachers.     Later  we  added  to  the  staff  a  man 
with  eyesight,  a  brush-maker  by  trade. 

After  a  few  months  the  shop  had  grown  so 
large  that  we  had  to  move  it  into  new  quarters. 
We  installed  it  then  more  comfortably  in  one  of 
the  spacious  barracks  which  had  been  erected 
in  the  garden  by  the  Department  of  War  and 
loaned  to  the  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles. 


Brush-making  is  one  of  the  easiest  trades  for 
the  blind.  Any  blind  man  may  become,  if  not 
an  artist,  at  least  a  good  workman,  and  that 
fairly  quickly — in  four  months  at  the  maximum. 

In  order  not  to  waste  time,  teaching  must 
follow  an  orderly,  progressive  plan.  Our  plan 
is  as  follows: 

The  apprentices  begin  by  making  rude  brushes 
of  twenty-three  or  thirty-two  holes,  in  bassine. 
This  fiber  is  more  easily  worked  than  grass  and 
is  cheaper;  hence  the  loss  of  raw  material  is  less 
considerable.  The  second  week  they  undertake 
the  ordinary  couch-grass  brushes  with  twenty- 
eight,  thirty-two,  or  forty  holes.  In  two  weeks 
they  are  making  washing-brushes  with  forty- 
four  criss-cross  holes.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
the  workman  is  capable  of  successful  laveponts 
and  crinieres,  and  he  then  takes  up  the  whole 
series  of  brooms — of  bassine,  of  cocoa-fiber,  and 
of  couch-grass. 

After  two  months  of  work  apprentices  pass  to 
tampico,  which  exacts  greater  care  because 
brushes  made  of  it  have  smaller  holes.  The 
work  with  tampico  is  followed  by  horsehair  and 
bristle  brushes. 

In  four  months  the  blinded  soldier  learns 
to  make  all  kinds  of  brushes.  Of  course  he  will 
not  yet  work  with  sufficient  rapidity;  that 
comes  little  by  little.  To  earn  a  comfortable 
living,  he  must  be  able  to  produce  daily  about 
thirty  crinieres  or  forty-eight  verses  with  forty 
holes. 

I  do  not  believe  in  encouraging  specialization 
in  bristle  brushes,  in  spite  of  the  preference  for 
this  kind  of  work  shown  by  charitable  persons 
interested  in  the  blind.  A  blind  workman,  selling 
the  product  of  his  labor  at  normal  prices,  cannot 
ordinarily  earn  a  living  by  making  brushes  of 
that  kind.     The  needed  skill  can  be  acquired 
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only  after  years  of  practice,  and — another  im- 
portant point — the  blind  man  on  account  of  his 
very  infirmity  must  use  longer  and  consequently 
more  expensive  bristles  than  sighted  workers. 
One  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  rela- 
tively costly  and  always  to  be  reckoned  with 
waste  of  material.  Furthermore,  bristle  brushes 
are  made  also  by  the  cheap  labor  of  convicts  and 
by  women,  whose  wages  are  scarcely  higher. 
And  in  addition  it  must  be  remembered  that  if 
these  brushes  are  not  exactly  a  luxury,  they  are 
sold  at  so  high  a  price  that  the  purchaser  is  apt 
to  be  fastidious  in  his  choice.  Let  us  also 
remember  that  the  compliments  of  admiring 
visitors  do  not  always  materialize  into  orders. 

Luckily,  our  blinded  soldiers  have  common 
sense,  and  after  a  few  unfortunate  experiences 
they  will  go  back  of  their  own  accord  to  their 
couch-grass.  Couch-grass  brushes  are  less  pre- 
tentious, but  they  are  not  spoiled  by  irregular 
tufts  or  inaccurate  trimming. 

Brush-making  is  taught  in  every  re-educa- 
tional institution.  It  is  easily  learned,  espe- 
cially by  the  blinded  soldier;  an  apprenticeship 
of  a  few  months  suffices  to  make  him  a  good 
workman.  The  demand  for  the  product  is  large, 
and  the  trade  can  be  practised  in  the  man's 
home,  where  his  wife  and  child  can  also  work  at  it. 

However,  brush-making  as  a  trade  for  the 
blind  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  The  chief 
one,  which  may  become  a  real  danger,  is  the 
great  number  of  people  who  are  learning  it. 
Undoubtedly  brooms  and  brushes  will  always 
be  in  demand,  but  production  beyond  a  certain 
limit  spells  danger.  At  present  the  pre-war 
stocks  are  exhausted;  the  majority  of  the  fac- 
tories which  were  situated  in  the  North  and 
East  have  disappeared;  a  supply  of  sighted 
labor  no  longer  exists;  the  scarcity  and  the  in- 
creased price  of  the  raw  material  have  discour- 
aged all  private  enterprise.  All  these  conditions 
are  for  the  time  being  favorable  to  the  blind 
soldier,  who  benefits  further  and  very  justly 
from  the  prestige  of  his  wound  and  of  his  cour- 
age. But  will  this  situation  be  lasting?  And  to 
what  extent  is  the  competition  of  machine  manu- 
facture to  be  eared  ?  I  do  not  know.  Some  people 
consider  the  danger  very  great.  I  hope  that 
they  are  mistaken,  but  supposing  they  are  right? 


The  blind  soldier  who  when  peace  comes  has 
already  set  up  his  shop  at  home  will  have  the 
best  guarantee  against  risks  and  fluctuations. 
His  trade  will  be  essentially  a  local  trade,  which 
will  remain  faithful  to  him.  The  men  who  have 
left  our  institution  say  they  have  obtained 
steady  customers  almost  at  once.  We  can  hope 
that  this  will  continue,  but  the  greatest  service 
we  can  render  to  blind  brush-makers  is  not  to 
train  too  many  competitors. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a  complete 
technical  treatise  for  each  and  every  trade,  my 
aim  being  simply  to  relate  what  has  been  accom- 
plished at  Reuilly.  The  Journal  des  Soldats 
Blesses  aux  Yeicx,  which  M.  Brieux  publishes 
monthly,  contains  many  useful  details  concern- 
ing brush-making  and  other  trades.  Through 
the  participation  of  different  interested  persons 
who  informally  discuss  their  theories  and  an- 
nounce their  results  in  its  columns,  this  maga- 
zine has  acquired  a  very  live  interest,  and  should 
be  consulted  by  all  persons  engaged  in  welfare 
work  for  the  blind.  They  will  find  in  it  a  valu- 
able and  ever  more  abundant  source  of  informa- 
tion, with  lessons  not  only  of  a  practical  but  also 
of  a  philosophical  and  moral  order. 

Caning 

The  most  earnest  efforts  are  not  always  the 
best  rewarded.  This  maxim  should  keep  from 
cane  work  all  who  have  no  particular  and  defi- 
nite reason  for  learning  it.  In  the  region  of 
Paris,  at  least,  making  and  repairing  chair  seats 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  trade  which  will  support  a 
man.  The  competition  of  the  large  factories  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  where  women  work  at  home  for 
ridiculously  small  wages,  does  not  permit  even 
a  skilful  workman  to  earn  living  wages.  If  I 
am  asked,  "Why,  then,  ....  this  trade?"  I 
answer  that  when  we  founded  Reuilly,  there 
were  but  three  trades  for  the  blind  known — 
brush-making,  caning,  and  basket-making — and 
that  certain  blinded  soldiers  may  have  particular 
reasons  for  learning  caning. 

At  first  caning  seems  difficult  work.  In  real- 
ity, it  is  learned  very  quickly,  but  the  precision 
of  execution  required  prevents  a  blind  man  from 
attaining  the  necessary  speed. 
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The  cane  used  is  the  bark  of  rattan.  There 
are  three  operations:  assembling,  trimming,  and 
covering.  The  workman  begins  by  stretching 
the  cane  in  two  directions,  lengthwise  and  cross- 
wise, like  the  warp  and  woof  of  cloth.  Then  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  comb  with  widely  separated 
teeth  (nine,  ten,  or  eleven  millimeters  apart), 
he  makes  the  squares  more  perfect  and  crowds 
together  the  strips  passing  through  the  same 
hole.  After  completing  this  first  process,  he 
passes  to  diagonal  trimming,  after  which  there 
is  nothing  to  do  except  to  cover  the  holes  of  the 
frame. 

The  beginner  uses  rectangular  frames  with 
the  same  number  of  holes  on  all  sides.  When  he 
passes  to  ordinary  frames  and  oval  and  round 
frames,  he  encounters  a  peculiar  difficulty.  As 
there  are  twenty-seven  holes  in  the  front  and 
only  seventeen  in  the  back,  in  order  to  have  the 
blades  parallel,  ten  holes  in  the  front — the  ex- 
treme five  on  the  left  and  on  the  right — must  be 
joined  not  to  holes  in  the  back  but  to  certain 
holes  on  the  sides,  through  which  diagonal  and 
transverse  strips  must  also  be  forced. 

A  very  good  caner  can  make  two  frames  a 
day,  which  will  bring  him  in  at  most,  after  de- 
duction of  expenses,  3.50  francs  if  he  works  for 
private  customers;  only  1  franc  if  he  works 
for  an  employer.  And  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,  he  must  work  all  day  long,  almost  without 
taking  time  to  smoke  a  cigarette. 

Repairing  chairs  by  means  of  rattan-cane  is 
an  easy  task.  The  warp  being  already  stretched, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  weave  in  the  woof 
in  an  appropriate  design;  it  is  work  something 
like  what  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  do 
when  they  weave  strips  of  paper.  A  good  work- 
man can  make  four  stools,  which  bring  5 
francs,  or  two  chairs,  which  will  bring  scarcely 
more  than  3.50  francs — and  on  condition  that 
he  does  not  lack  customers. 

We  teach  caning  as  a  side  line  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  patients,  especially  to  the  brush- 
makers. 

Straw-work 

The  raw  material  of  this  trade  is  straw  from 
threshed  rye,  which  is  used  to  make  the  strands, 
and  a  satin-like  straw,  which  is  wound  like  a 


shiny  ribbon  around  the  twist  of  threshed  straw. 
There  is  also  used  a  kind  of  rush,  of  a  pale  green 
hue,  which  is  very  easily  worked  up  and  which 
does  not  need  covering. 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  by  blind 
people  is  in  rolling  the  satin-like  straw  around 
the  other.  If  the  edges  of  the  band  are  not 
joined  exactly,  they  leave  spaces  which  expose 
the  threshed  straw.  The  strands  also  must  be 
regular  in  size,  and  all  should  run  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  remuneration  for  this  work  is  very  poor. 
In  the  country,  where  straw  chairs  are  mainly 
used,  almost  every  peasant  knows  how  to  do  the 
work  himself.  A  blinded  soldier  who  knows  only 
this  work  cannot  be  considered  for  practical 
purposes  re-educated. 

Macrame,  Raffia,  and  Netting 

I  have  already  explained  that  macrame  and 
raffia  work  do  not  constitute  a  real  trade.  I 
shall,  therefore,  treat  of  them  very  briefly. 

Making  articles  from  raffia  has  for  our  patients 
real,  if  only  temporary,  value.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Reuilly,  the  soldier  must  become  acquainted 
with  the  Home  and  study  the  different  trades 
practised  there  in  order  to  make  in  all  knowledge 
the  choice  upon  which  his  future  depends.  The 
first  few  days  he  would  be  a  bit  unoccupied  if  a 
devoted  nurse — they  all  are  devoted — did  not 
put  into  his  hands  some  strips  of  raffia.  This 
affords  him  distraction,  limbers  up  his  fingers, 
and  helps  him  to  gain  confidence  in  himself. 
When  his  choice  is  made,  he  enters  a  shop. 
Often  he  leaves  raffia  work  entirely;  sometimes 
he  continues  to  devote  his  spare  moments  to  it. 
Macrame  also  constitutes  an  excellent  distraction 
for  hours  of  monotony  and  idleness.  As  an 
occupation  it  is  authorized  at  Reuilly  merely  as 
a  side  line  by  which  a  man  can  add  to  the  earn- 
ings of  his  regular  trade. 

Net-making  could  be  a  good  trade.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  number  of  purchasers  who  prefer 
to  buy  a  very  cheap  article  is  legion,  and  nets 
made  by  hand,  which  are  greatly  superior  in 
quality  and  durability,  risk  being  left  unsold  if  a 
man  devotes  all  his  time  to  this  work.  Appren- 
ticeship in  net-making,  however,  is  excellent  as 
preliminary  re-education;   it  occupies  and  trains 
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the  fingers,  especially  of  the  left  hand,  and  it  may 
eventually  serve  as  a  slender  addition  to  a  man's 
resources. 

Raffia  work,  cane  and  straw-weaving,  and  net- 
making  are  taught  in  Felix  Huguenet  Hall.  Here 
I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  give  the  reason 
for  that  designation.  The  great  comedian  paid  a 
visit  one  day  to  the  inmates  of  Reuilly  and  was 
so  moved  by  their  misfortunes  that  he  resolved 
personally  to  come  to  their  aid.  He  was  planning 
at  the  time  a  dramatic  tour  in  South  America 
which  was  to  be  a  powerful  medium  for  patriotic 
and  artistic  propaganda.  To  aid  our  soldiers,  he 
added  to  his  carefully  chosen  repertoire  a  number 
of  lectures,  the  material  for  which  he  prepared 
with  characteristic  thoroughness.  One  of  these 
lectures,  illustrated  with  slides,  was  to  exhibit 
thesufferings  and  courage  of  the  blinded  soldier  in 
the  workshop  as  well  as  on  the  battlefield. 

The  good  lecturer  moved  the  population  of 
South  America,  where  the  friends  of  France  are 
numerous,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  brought  back 
with  him  100,000  francs,  collected  by  all  the 
means  that  the  most  delicate  and  ingenious 
charity  could  put  in  operation.  This  wonderful 
sum  was  turned  over  to  Les  Amis  des  Soldats 
Avenghs.  To  commemorate  this  beautiful  and 
effective  action,  we  named  the  barracks  which 
we  use  in  the  evening  as  a  concert  hall  and  in  the 
day  time  as  a  workshop  after  him  who  is  at  once 
an  incomparable  artist  and  a  great-hearted 
man. 

Basket-making 

If  there  are  trades  in  which  the  teacher  may 
be  blind  there  are  others  in  which  a  sighted 
teacher  is  indispensable.  Basket-making  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  latter.  In  many  schools 
for  the  blind  it  is  taught  by  the  so-called  half- 
sighted.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  taught 
satisfactorily  by  a  totally  blind  person.  Basket- 
making  is  difficult  work,  especially  at  first.  And 
it  is  important  that  the  learner  start  his  work 
right.  A  blind  teacher  cannot  tell  if  the  rods  of 
the  frame  are  perpendicular  to  the  bottom,  and 
when  he  is  his  pupils'  sole  guide,  there  is  danger 
that  the  shop  will  be  filled  with  baskets  which 
cost  a  great  effort  but  which  have  a  sorry  ten- 
dency to  lean  to  the  side. 


At  first  our  basket-makers'  shop  was  managed 
by  a  blind  man — a  fine  man  and  a  good  workman, 
much  beloved  by  his  pupils.  He  was  so  much 
liked  that  the  pupils  protested  to  me  when,  after 
becoming  convinced  of  his  limitations,  we  de- 
cided to  replace  him  by  a  sighted  teacher.  We 
have  recently  engaged  an  assistant,  also  of  nor- 
mal eyesight.  The  results  of  the  change  were 
astonishing.  The  new  teacher,  whom  we  found 
in  the  model  school  of  Fayl-Billot,  has  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  get  along  with  disabled 
soldiers  and  to  be  a  good  teacher.  Wounded  in 
the  war,  decorated  with  the  medaille  militaire 
and  the  croix  de  guerre,  a  workman  selected  to 
act  as  teacher  by  the  director  of  the  school 
where  he  received  his  re-education,  he  soon 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  respect  of  his  pupils. 

The  shop  for  basket-making,  like  the  coopers' 
shop,  is  one  of  those  in  which  one  is  the  least 
conscious  of  being  among  blind  people.  Hidden 
behind  the  moving  bush  of  wicker  which  they 
set  up,  the  apprentices  hurry  in  their  work, 
revolving  their  baskets  on  the  bench  while  their 
active  fingers  bend  the  small  sticks.  Theuriet's 
"Basket-Maker's  Song"  occurs  to  one,  and  one 
imagines  that  the  author  would  add  another 
stanza  today  for  our  brave  and  skilful  soldiers. 
Our  apprentices  soon  learn  to  keep  the  bottom 
flat  and  the  sides  vertical.  Yet  a  basket  is  made, 
so  to  speak,  around  space,  and  blind  men  in  this 
trade  have  almost  nothing  for  a  guide  but  their 
sense  of  touch.  In  making  irregularly  shaped 
baskets,  they  use  a  mold  or  wooden  'last',  about 
which  they  weave  the  wicker;  gaining  thus  in 
regularity,  but  losing  in  speed.  Blind  basket- 
makers  can  learn  to  make  all  the  solid  woven 
models,  but  had  better  not  attempt  open-work 
designs.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  make  even 
these  on  lasts,  but  the  low  price  obtainable  for 
them  hardly  compensates  for  the  time  spent. 

Basket-making  is  and  will  remain  one  of  the 
good  trades  for  the  blind  because  it  is  one  of 
those  in  which  machine  competition  is  not  to  be 
feared.  If  one  considers  in  addition  that  baskets 
have  a  constant  sale,  that  before  the  war  we 
were  dependent  on  Germany  in  this  trade,  as  in 
many  others,  and  that  the  blind  man  can  attain 
to  an  execution  as  perfect  and  almost  as  rapid  as 
a  person  with  eyesight,  it  is  clear  that  basket- 
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making  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  undergo  a  rather  long  apprenticeship 
in  order  to  be  assured  of  a  normal  and  regular 
income. 

However,  there  are  measures  of  prudence  and 
moderation  to  observe  which  have  been  very 
clearly  and  completely  pointed  out  by  my 
excellent  colleague,  M.  Leroux,  director  of  the 
school  of  basketry  of  Fayl-Billot,  in  the  following 
memorandum: 

An  apprenticeship  in  basket-making  is  relatively 
easy  for  the  blinded  soldier,  provided  that  the  teaching 
is  based  on  the  principles  which  I  shall  presently  enu- 
merate. 

The  aim  of  this  apprenticeship  is  to  give  to  the 
blinded  soldier  a  means  of  livelihood  with  the  slightest 
delay  possible.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  he  be 
taught  to  make  only  ordinary  objects  that  have  a 
constant  sale. 

In  applying  to  this  apprenticeship  the  technical 
principles  that  must  constitute  the  base  of  all  teaching, 
we  have  deduced  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  blind  man  should  not  attempt  to  learn  to 
make  more  than  one  article,  or  two  at  most. 

2.  The  foreman  should  have  the  blind  man  choose 
one  of  the  following  branches  of  basket-making: 

a.  Plain  square  baskets,  such  as  bags  and  trunks. 

b.  Plain  oval  or  round  baskets,  such  as  hampers. 

c.  Round  or  oval  open-work  baskets,  such  as  waste- 
paper  and  clothes-baskets. 

Note.  For  a  blind  man  open-work  baskets  are  con- 
siderably more  difficult  than  plain  weaving. 

3.  If  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  the  progress 
made  by  a  blind  worker  is  slight,  it  is  best  not  to  per- 
severe. The  blind  man  must  not  be  fatigued.  If  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  performing  the  work  described 
under  (a),  teach  him  that  under  (b).  The  outcome  will 
be  either  that  he  will  learn  (b)  quickly  and  go  on  to 
perfect  himself  in  this  particular  branch,  or  he  will 
find  it  just  as  difficult  as  the  others,  in  which  case  he 
will  be  put  back  to  making  square  baskets.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  will  make  better  progress  this  time. 

4.  In  fine  basket-making  the  following  articles  will 
be  taken  up:  (a)  Plain  wicker-work  on  lasts,  such  as 
gleaners  and  lunch-baskets;  (b)  Plain  work  with  rattan 
on  lasts,  the  articles  being  the  same  as  those  mentioned 
above. 

Since  he  must  support  himself  by  his  work  the 
blinded  soldier  should  be  taught  only  the  manufacture 
of  those  objects  which  have  a  steady  sale  and  which 
do  not  need  leather  or  metal  trimmings. 


5.  In  the  majority  of  cases  an  apprenticeship  in 
basket-making  should  last  from  six  to  eight  months. 
It  is  certain  that  after  an  apprenticeship  of  this  length, 
a  man  cannot  be  expected  to  know  how  to  make  more 
than  one  or  two  kinds  of  baskets. 

6.  We  do  not  think  that  in  the  schools  of  re-educa- 
tion for  the  blind  it  is  practical  to  teach  fancy  basket- 
making,  that  is,  a  great  quantity  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles varying  every  moment  in  shape  and  method.  For 
a  blind  man  to  succeed  in  earning  his  livelihood  making 
fancy  baskets,  he  would  have  to  spend  several  years 
in  apprenticeship. 

Massage 

One  evening  in  December,  1916,  the  pupils  of 
the  massage  course  who  had  just  graduated  were 
celebrating  their  success  at  a  banquet  tendered 
them  by  their  friends.  Pastaire,  our  teacher, 
made  a  speech.  What  am  I  saying?  The  entire 
dinner  was  but  a  speech  by  Pastaire.  His  words 
were  simple  and  grand,  familiar,  trivial,  sublime, 
comic  and  tragic.  He  talked  and  talked,  intoxi- 
cated by  the  realization  of  his  dreams.  How 
many  times  he  had  told  us:  "I  want  to  teach 
them  my  vibration  and  my  kneading."  Little  by 
little  his  dreams  had  assumed  shape.  His  pupils 
made  progress.  At  last,  that  night,  after  seven- 
teen months  of  labor,  he  was  enjoying  the  success 
which  high  medical  authorities  testified  he  had 
achieved. 

Suddenly  Pastaire  said:  "My  friends,  if  today 
you  possess  a  trade,  you  do  not  owe  it  to  me, 
but  to  a  peasant  from  the  South,  called  Pere 
Michel.  It  was  he  who  taught  me  when  I  was 
young  to  knead  the  muscles  and  to  massage  the 
flesh.  Whatever  good  there  is  in  me,  it  is  he  who 
gave  it  to  me.  I  have  done  nothing  more  than 
pass  it  on  to  you.  You  must  think  sometimes 
of  this  old  man  whom  you  never  knew  but  who 
nevertheless  is  your  benefactor." 

A  silence  followed.  We  all  felt  greatly  moved. 
The  ballad  of  Miarka  sang  in  my  mind:  "Do  not 
think  that  the  dead  are  dead,  as  long  as  the  living 
live."  I  have  thought  fit  to  recall  here  the 
memory  of  Pere  Michel,  in  order  to  pay  a  small 
share  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  I  owe  to  my 
friend  Pastaire  for  all  the  good  that  he  has  done 
our  dear  soldiers. 

The  utility  of  massage  no  longer  requires 
demonstrating.    Everybody  knows,  theoretically 
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at  least,  that  by  means  of  massage  we  can  very 
considerably  prolong  our  vigor  and  life.  Who- 
ever needs  for  any  reason  to  have  his  muscles 
strengthened  is  a  subject  for  this  treatment.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it 
from  the  innumerable  disabled  soldiers,  and  as 
soon  as  victory  is  ours,  experienced  masseurs 
who  really  know  their  trade  will  be  able  to  earn  a 
comfortable  living,  and  at  the  same  time  render 
great  service  to  their  comrades  who  return 
from  the  war  with  maimed,  ankylosed,  or  rheu- 
matic limbs.  Blind  masseurs  will  be  preferred 
to  others  for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  the 
perfection  of  their  touch  developed  by  their  very 
affliction  will  give  them  remarkable  professional 
superiority.  In  many  cases  patients  will  employ 
them  in  preference  to  sighted  masseurs  to  avoid 
embarrassments. 

The  massage  course  at  Reuilly  was  organized 
through  the  initiative  of  Mme.  Leopold  Kahn, 
who  gathered  her  friends  into  an  association 
called  "The  School  of  Massage  for  Blinded  Sol- 
diers." The  class  was  installed  in  a  part  of  the 
barracks  which  had  been  erected  by  the  Ministry 
of  War  and  loaned  to  the  Amis  des  Soldats 
Aveugles.  The  course  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts:  actual  practice  in  massaging  and  anatomy. 
All  forms  of  massage — rubbing,  tapping,  knead- 
ing, vibration,  etc. — are  taught  by  two  excellent 
teachers,  M.  Pastaire  and  M.  Lesna.  Under 
anatomy  are  included:  (1)  Descriptive  anatomy, 
with  such  pathological  applications  as  may  inter- 
est masseurs — sprains,  fractures,  articular  effu- 
sion, etc.;  (2)  Normal  and  pathological  physi- 
ology of  the  muscle  groups  and  principal  joints; 
and  (3)  General  elementary  physiology. 

Anatomy  is  taught  by  one  of  our  head  nurses, 
Mile.  Jeanne  Levy,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
sketch  the  history  of  her  course  in  a  few  pages 
which  I  am  glad  to  give  to  the  reader: 

When,  in  May,  1915,  through  the  initiative  of  Mme. 
L.  Kahn,  a  school  of  massage  was  opened  at  Reuilly, 
there  arose  at  once  the  question  of  theoretic  instruction 
for  the  masseurs.  It  was  a  complicated  question,  for 
we  had  no  program  to  guide  us,  and  the  pupils  varied 
greatly  in  their  previous  education.  But  as  the  princi- 
ple of  the  school  was  to  form  a  few  good  masseurs,  it 
was  evident  that  the  pupils  should  receive  as  much 
scientific    instruction    as    possible.      Another    reason 


prompted  us:  the  great  desire  to  learn  manifested  by 
the  majority  of  our  pupils.  Especially  in  the  begin- 
ning when,  after  having  despaired  of  ever  being  able 
to  do  anything  again,  they  realized  that  this  work  was 
open  to  them,  they  plunged  into  it  with  joy  and  aston- 
ishment at  their  success.  The  majority  of  the  men  had 
had  very  little  schooling,  yet  they  took  up  this  per- 
fectly new  study  with  really  touching  seiiousness  and 
eagerness.  Even  before  the  practical  massage  course 
was  begun,  we  had  started  to  discuss  anatomy  in  simple 
talks  during  the  evening  under  the  trees  in  the  park. 
The  wounded,  most  of  whom  had  been  operated  on, 
were  particularly  interested,  having  heard  the  same 
questions  discussed  in  the  hospital  around  them.  The 
first  two  pupils  were  soon  joined  by  half  a  dozen  others. 
We  met  on  the  benches  in  the  park  or  on  the  grass  under 
a  tree,  a  small  attentive  circle  in  the  springtime  rustle 
of  the  garden. 

Our  teaching  of  anatomy  encountered  two  obstacles, 
only  one  of  which  arose  from  the  fact  that  we  were 
dealing  with  blind  men;  the  other,  more  serious,  was 
that  none  of  these  men  had  ever  attempted  theoretical 
study.  In  occupation  they  differed  widely:  they  were 
tillers  of  the  soil,  blacksmiths,  accountants,  waiters, 
cooks,  typists,  gardeners,  goldsmiths,  possessing  as 
many  different  types  of  mind,  all  open,  fresh,  and  young, 
but,  of  course,  with  varying  power  of  forming  images 
and  following  a  lesson. 

Giving  the  course  was  an  apprenticeship  for  the 
teacher.  It  took  her  some  time  to  discover  that  all  her 
explanations  were  interpreted  by  each  one  of  her  pupils 
in  his  own  way,  and  that  she  must  abandon  the  lecture 
method  and  assure  herself  of  results  by  means  of  per- 
petual interrogation. 

When  the  pupil  masseurs  became  more  numerous,  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  separate  them  into  sections  of 
four  to  six  so  as  to  maintain  close  personal  relationship 
with  each  one.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  whose 
expressive  faces  reflect  attention,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  a  pupil  who  has  lost  his  eyesight  can  or  does 
follow  the  explanation.  Behind  those  motionless  faces 
the  mind  may  wander  without  the  fact  being  perceived 
by  the  teacher.  For  this  reason  the  lesson  should  be  as 
lively,  as  familiar,  as  animated  as  possible.  Constant 
repetition  is  necessary  in  spite  of  the  excellent  memory 
with  which  the  majority  are  gifted. 

The  instruction  had  to  be  made  also  as  little  abstract 
as  possible.  A  mounted  skeleton  and  separate  bones 
which  could  be  held  and  f  el  t  hel  ped  to  render  osteology  a 
tangible  science  of  exploration.  All  the  pupils  learned 
to  recognize  with  really  extraordinary  rapidity  and 
precision  not  only  the  different  parts  of  the  skeleton 
but  also  the  details  of  the  forms  of  the  different  bones. 
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Once  the  skeleton  was  understood,  the  arrangement  of 
the  muscles  and  their  functions  could  be  easily  ex- 
plained. The  pasteboard  manikin  was  of  no  great 
help  to  us  as  the  relief  was  very  weak.  One  of  the  best 
exercises  was  to  have  the  pupils  gather  around  a  com- 
rade on  the  bed  and  one  after  the  other  feel  out  his 
muscles.  In  this  way  they  learned  not  only  the  names 
and  functions  of  the  superficial  muscles,  which  they 
felt,  but  also  the  general  topography  of  the  chest,  of 
the  abdomen,  and  of  the  different  organs. 

The  study  of  the  muscles  and  articular  ligaments, 
which  was  less  easy  to  render  concrete,  was  always  sub- 
ordinated to  the  study  of  the  movements  which  these 
muscles  direct  and  limit. 

In  physiology  we  concerned  ourselves  only  with  the 
necessary  rudiments,  that  is,  with  a  brief  study  of  the 
digestive,  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  nervous  systems. 

The  course  thus  worked  out — more  or  less  gropingly 
—was  written  out  and  then  transcribed  into  Braille. 
No  pupil  is  allowed  to  pursue  the  massage  course  until 
he  knows  how  to  read  Braille  perfectly.  Two  classes  per 
week  for  each  section  and  individual  work  in  between 
ought  easily  to  carry  the  pupils  through  the  complete 
course  in  one  year. 

The  duration  of  the  massage  course  permitted  us 
even  to  enlarge  the  program  a  little  beyond  what  was 
strictly  indispensable  for  the  masseurs.  We  made  use 
of  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  increase  their  general  edu- 
cation, to  make  them  envisage  the  trade  of  masseur 
not  as  a  mere  manual  exercise  but  as  an  art  applied  to 
the  human  organism,  and  finally  to  lead  their  often  dis- 
couraged minds  into  a  new  world  which  they  would 
find  happiness  in  exploring.  Masseurs  taught  in  this 
manner  will  be  easily  distinguished  from  those  trained 
by  simple  routine.  They  will  understand  better  what 
the  doctors  require  of  them,  and  they  will  inspire  the 
public  with  greater  confidence. 

I  have  asked  our  very  devoted  Dr.  Pompeani, 
chief  assistant  to  Dr.  Valude  at  the  Military 
Hospital  of  Quinze-Vingts  and  at  the  Reuilly 
Home,  to  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  his  opinions 
and  a  sketch  of  the  supplementary  instruction  of 
which  he  is  in  charge.  His  memorandum  is  as 
follows: 

When  Dr.  Valude  requested  me  to  examine  regu- 
larly the  pupils  of  the  massage  course  in  anatomy,  I 
did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Mile.  Levy's  pupils 
would  give  entire  satisfaction.  I  knew  of  the  difficulties 
she  encountered  in  the  beginning  in  teaching  anatomy 
to  young  men  whose  minds  were  little  trained  for 
such  a  study,  but  I  was  also  aware  of  what  perseverance, 
cleverness,  and    patience   she   displayed  in  order  to 


achieve  her  ends.  My  devoted  associate,  Dr.  Jacob, 
was  willing  to  take  a  few  hours  of  his  time  each  week 
from  the  military  hospital  of  the  Pantheon  for  ques- 
tioning the  pupils  with  me.  Assigned  to  the  army  upon 
his  own  request,  in  spite  of  a  wound  in  his  leg,  he  left 
with  us  only  regrets  at  his  departure,  so  well  he  knew 
how  to  join  knowledge  and  kindness  to  simplicity. 

Personally,  I  thought  that  in  order  to  make  the  work 
useful  I  should  not  limit  myself  to  simple  questioning, 
which  would  have  been  repetition  of  Mile.  Levy's 
course,  but  that  I  should  try  to  synthesize  the  know- 
ledge already  possessed  by  the  pupils,  to  crystallize  it 
in  their  minds,  bring  it  to  their  finger-tips,  so  to  speak, 
make  them  understand  in  a  simple,  practical  way 
adapted  to  their  intelligence  how  they  could  and  should 
utilize  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired.  In  other 
words,  I  wished  to  give  a  concrete  summary  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  elementary  pathology  as  applied  to 
massage  on  living  beings.  I  did  not  believe  I  needed  to 
give  a  regular  methodical  course,  but  thought  it  better 
to  proceed  by  simple  questions  and  explanations  while 
the  pupils  were  engaged  in  massaging  a  comrade. 

Here  is  a  resume  in  their  actual  form  of  the  ques- 
tions that  I  put  to  the  men,  which  I  supplemented, 
naturally,  by  brief  and  not  too  scientific  explanations: 
"What  part  are  you  massaging?" 
"Which  group  of  muscles  is  now  under  your  hand?" 
"What  are  the  muscles  composing  it?" 
"In  a  general  way,  where  are  they  inserted?" 
"What  is  the  principal  function  of  this  group?" 
"Which  group  of  muscles  is  its  antagonist?" 
"Show  me  the  course  of  the  principal  blood-vessels 
and  nerves." 

"What  joint  is  governed  by  these  muscles?" 
"Touch  and  describe  for  me  the  bones  which  consti- 
tute it." 

"Which  are  the  principal  ligaments?" 
"Why  are  they  located  at  this  level?" 
"Execute  the  movements  of  this  joint." 
"Under  what  circumstances  would  you  be  called  upon 
to  massage  this  region?" 

"Why,  generally  speaking,  will  you  often  have  to 
massage  the  regions  around  joints?" 
"Why  do  you  massage  the  muscles?" 
"Will  you  have  to  energize  this  joint?" 
"Why  must  you  proceed  slowly  and  gradually?" 
"What  form  of  massage  will  you  use?" 
"Why  gentle  massage?   Why  energetic  massage?" 
Another  form  of  questioning  which  enables  me  to 
find  out  whether  the  pupils  simply  recite  or  understand 
their  anatomy  is  this: 

"You  are  massaging  the  abdominal  region.  Well, 
here  are  cutaneous  tissue,  muscles,  bones,  and  the  prin- 
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cipal  organs  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  put  them  all  in 
place." 

"Construct  the  abdomen,  locate  each  organ  on  the 
abdominal  wall  of  your  comrade  whom  you  are  mas- 
saging." 

"In  what  case  would  you  massage  the  walls,  the  con- 
tents, the  inner  organs?" 

"What  kind  of  massage  would  you  employ  in  the 
one  and  the  other  case?" 

"Why  the  vibratory  massage?  Why  the  deep  mas- 
sage?" 

It  is  incontestable,  because  it  is  a  fact,  that  pupils 
rapidly  accustom  themselves  without  mental  fatigue  to 
this  sort  of  questioning.  Through  it  they  acquire  prac- 
tical anatomy  at  their  finger-tips,  and  understand  in 
an  intelligent  way  what  they  massage,  why,  and  how 
they  ought  to  massage. 

Butthisdoes  not  end  the  work.  Pupils  must  undergo, 
after  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  study,  an  examination  in 
practical  and  theoretical  anatomy,  normal  physiology, 
elementary  pathology,  and  massage.  The  questions 
are  drawn  by  lot  before  a  jury  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Valude  and  composed  of  doctors  and  surgeons  of  the 
hospitals.  Several  weeks  prior  to  this  examination  the. 
men  begin  to  organize  the  material  in  their  minds  and  to 
prepare  for  the  more  methodical  questions  of  the 
examination. 

I  cannot  summarize  the  results  accomplished  better 
than  by  this  remark,  made  in  the  course  of  one  of  the 
last  examinations  by  a  surgeon  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris, 
a  member  of  the  jury:  "Why,  this  is  like  the  externes' 
examination  of  the  Paris  hospitals  in  my  younger  days!" 

In  brief,  the  pupils  receive  a  thorough  practical  and 
theoretical  training;  they  are  not  mere  rubbers,  of 
whom  we  see  so  many,  but  intelligent  and  expert  mas- 
seurs who  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
sick. 

We  have  adhered  to  the  principle  of  not  letting 
our  masseurs  leave  the  class  until  they  have 
obtained  a  diploma  of  competency.  During  long 
months  we  have  resisted  demands  and  sugges- 
tions, sometimes  the  wishes  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves, because  we  knew  their  interest  impera- 
tively exacted  that  they  be  retained  in  the  school 
until  they  were  in  full  possession  of  their  trade. 
The  way  they  were  welcomed  in  the  Grand- 
Palais  and  the  unquestionable  mastery  which 
they  could  there  assume  almost  immediately 
have  amply  recompensed  us  for  the  little  vexa- 
tions which  our  insistent  caution  sometimes  gave 
us.     Since  last  February  a  group  of  masseurs 


from  Reuilly  have  been  treating  the  wounded 
there  so  capably  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Health 
Department  of  the  Military  Government  of 
Paris  are  unanimous  in  their  commendations. 
While  fulfilling  this  duty  of  social  and  brotherly 
help,  they  build  up  a  clientele.  One  of  them 
passed  the  winter  season  most  successfully  at 
Monte  Carlo;  others  went  to  Vichy,  Evian,  and 
Deauville.  We  feel  confident  that  their  future  is 
assured. 

Shoemaking 

I  have  entrusted  my  own  shoes  to  our  shoe- 
maker apprentices  and  have  received  them  back 
perfectly  re-soled — not  nailed,  but  sewed.  Can 
I  say  more  to  convince  you  of  the  excellence  of 
their  work? 

For  some  time  before  the  war  shoemaking  was 
much  discussed  as  a  trade  for  the  blind.  We 
thought  we  would  give  it  a  trial  at  Reuilly,  or 
if  not  the  whole  trade  at  least  the  modest  process 
of  re-soling. 

Our  first  task  was  to  procure  a  teacher.  We 
found  one  in  the  person  of  a  blind  civilian,  a 
former  workman  from  the  school  at  Dijon,  who 
had  returned  to  his  home  after  completing  his 
training.  We  have  since  replaced  this  blind 
teacher  by  one  who  can  see,  a  disabled  soldier 
graduated  from  the  re-educational  school  in  the 
rue  du  Puits-de-1'Ermite. 

The  first  pupil  was  not  a  former  shoemaker, 
as  one  might  think,  but  a  farmer  so  captivated 
by  the  thought  of  working  with  leather  that  dur- 
ing the  difficulties  of  organization  he  was  con- 
stantly asking  me  if  shoemaking  would  surely 
be  taught,  for  he  was  determined  not  to  learn 
any  other  trade.  You  made  no  mistake,  my 
dear  Mangin:  after  quickly  learning  to  be  a 
good  workman,  you  soon  became  an  excellent 
teacher  for  the  pupils  of  the  shops  at  Val-de- 
Grace,  Lariboisiere,  and  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

The  shop  for  re-soling  was  opened  in  Febru- 
ary, 1916.  The  first  month  there  were  four 
pupils;  at  present  there  are  thirteen.  Five  have 
left  the  school,  their  training  finished.  At  first 
the  pupils  repaired  the  shoes  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  had  given  our  patients  and  which 
had  been  worn  sufficiently  thin  on  the  park  roads 
to  need  re-soling.    The  way  these  were  fixed  on 
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the  old  uppers  inspired  such  confidence  in  us 
that  we  did  not  hesitate  to  advertise  in  our 
quarter  and  to  open  a  repair  shop.  Since  that 
time  the  shop  has  never  been  without  work. 

Invariably,  on  leaving  the  shoemaking  shop, 
our  visitors  tell  us  confidentially  that  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  these  men  knew  the  trade  before. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  the  war  these  men 
were  farmers,  bakers,  masons,  but  they  are  not 
for  that  less  good  at  leather  work. 

After  the  first  month's  apprenticeship  the 
work  begins  to  look  right;  the  nails  are  well 
placed,  and  the  heads  of  the  tacks  are  no  longer 
imbedded  in  the  sole.  Fingers  are  the  first  tools 
in  this  trade,  serving  as  guides  in  cutting  and 
smoothing  the  sole.  The  fingers  again  find  the 
tiny  holes  which  have  been  traced  by  the  rowel. 
This  tool,  which  makes  at  required  intervals, 
regulated  by  the  guide,  a  row  of  holes  indicat- 
ing the  positions  for  the  nails,  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  the  blind. 

Our  patients  do  mainly  nailed  soling.  Re- 
cently, however,  an  invention  of  one  of  their 
comrades  has  enabled  them  to  sew.  After 
piercing  the  leather  with  the  awl,  a  blind  man 
finds  it  difficult  to  pass  the  thread  through  the 
holes.  Our  friend  Baranger  has  devised  a  kind 
of  hollow  needle,  of  the  thickness  of  the  awl, 
slightly  conical,  with  a  point  at  one  end  and  at 
the  other  a  little  funnel.  The  workman  intro- 
duces this  needle  into  the  hole  made  by  the  awl. 
Then  he  has  only  to  pass  the  thread  through  the 
funnel. 

Another  of  our  patients,  Monnerie,  has  de- 
vised a  special  tool  for  grooving.  This  is  a  minia- 
ture shoemaker's  knife  held  by  a  screw  upon  a 
conducting  rod.  By  means  of  it  the  workman 
traces  in  the  sole  the  groove  for  the  thread. 

A  good  blind  shoemaker  can  easily  make  two 
re-solings  per  day.  This  means  that,  if  he 
knows  his  trade  well,  he  is  assured  of  a  com- 
fortable living. 

Cooperage 

"Is  this  the  Home  for  Blinded  Soldiers?" 

"Yes,  Monsieur." 

"Is  it  here  that  they  make  barrels?" 

"Yes,  Monsieur." 

"Do  the  blind  men  make  them?" 


"Yes,  Monsieur." 

"Barrels  that  do  not  leak?" 

"Not  the  least  bit." 

"You  surely  have  people  with  sight  to  help?" 

"Not  a  single  one.  The  teacher  himself  is 
blind." 

"Could  I  see  them?" 

"At  once,  Monsieur." 

I  had  the  visitor  conducted  to  the  cooperage 
shop.  Fifteen  minutes  later  I  heard  the  sound 
of  a  great  voice  raised  in  the  vestibule.  My 
visitor  came  back  talking  loudly,  exclaiming: 
"Monsieur,  it  is  quite  extraordinary!  I  made  a 
bet  and  I  have  lost  it,  but  I  am  glad  to  have 
seen  this.  I  understand  all  about  barrels;  I  am 
a  dealer  in  them."  It  was  he  whom  we  call 
Saint  Thomas  de  Bercy.  And  this  good  apostle, 
after  confessing  the  incredulity  which  lost  him 
a  wager,  became  an  enthusiastic  propagandist 
and  would  even  be  our  customer  if  we  manu- 
factured enough  barrels. 

When  the  Home  was  first  founded,  I  noticed 
that  one  of  our  patients  in  particular  seemed 
utterly  crushed.  Without  departing  from  an 
attitude  of  perfect  gentleness  and  politeness,  he 
remained  most  of  the  time  seated  on  the  side  of 
his  bed,  listening  in  a  far-off  manner  to  what  was 
said  to  him.  He  had  reason  enough  for  being 
sad — among  others,  his  ignorance  of  the  wherea- 
bouts of  his  family,  who  were  in  the  invaded  dis- 
tricts. Finally,  thanks  to  the  sympathetic  devo- 
tion of  faithful  friends,  he  was  reassured  about 
the  fate  of  his  loved  ones.  It  was  then  that  he 
uttered  these  sublime  words:  "What  does  it 
matter  if  I  cannot  see?  My  little  girl  can  still 
call  me  papa." 

From  that  day  on  he  thought  only  of  fitting 
himself  to  support  his  family.  Before  the  war  he 
was  a  cooper.  At  first  he  did  not  think  it  possi- 
ble to  take  up  his  old  work  and  began  to  train 
his  fingers  by  net-making.  As  he  became  more 
skilful,  a  dream  took  form  in  his  heart.  He 
dreamed  that  he  might  again  cut  chestnut  wood 
or  oak,  beat  iron  hoops  with  heavy  hammer 
blows,  feel  the  swelling  barrel  grow  under  his 
hands. 

As  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  he  has  devoted  friends. 
One  day  it  was  proposed  that  I  should  send  him 
to  Correze  where  there  was  living  a  blind  cooper, 
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whose  story  I  shall  give  you  presently.  I  thought 
then  of  what  M.  Brisac  had  said  when,  as  a 
solution  for  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  re- 
education for  blinded  soldiers,  twenty  beds  were 
offered  in  the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vitigts,  and  I 
replied:  "A  solution  for  an  individual  is  no  solu- 
tion. If  the  coopers'  trade  is  possible  for  the 
blind,  we  must  organize  a  shop  where  not  only 
our  friend,  but  all  those  who  wish,  may  learn  it." 

As  we  could  not  induce  the  master  cooper  of 
the  central  plateau,  who  was  married  and  the 
father  of  a  family,  to  leave  his  home,  we  sought 
and  found  a  pupil  trained  by  him  who  was 
willing  to  change  his  residence,  but  who,  worse 
luck,  lived  in  the  Pyrenees  Orientales.  We  could 
not  well  have  gone  much  farther  for  him!  But 
the  distance  did  not  frighten  us,  nor  did  it  hold 
back  the  blind  man,  who  came  to  Reuilly  with 
his  tools. 

The  cooperage  shop  was  erected  by  the  Amis 
des  Soldats  Aveugles  and  gives  a  picturesque 
aspect  to  the  corner  of  the  park  where  it  is 
located.    Let  us  enter  it. 

Do  you  know  of  how  many  parts  a  barrel  is 
composed?  I  can  tell  you,  for  my  knowledge  isstill 
fresh.  The  walls  of  a  wine  cask  are  made  up  of 
twenty  staves  uniform  in  size  for  the  same  barrel 
but  varying  in  width  throughout  their  length. 
The  widest  part  is  called  the  bilge.  On  their 
inner  side  the  ends  of  the  staves  are  beveled ; 
the  part  which  extends  beyond  the  head  is  known 
as  the  chime.  The  heads  are  composed  of  a 
main  piece  to  which  are  joined  two  side  pieces, 
all  fastened  together  with  gudgeons.  They  are 
set  into  a  groove  on  the  inside  of  the  staves 
called  the  croze-groove. 

The  tools  used  by  the  blind  cooper  are  not 
really  special  tools;  they  are  just  as  useful  to 
people  who  can  see.  If  their  use  hinders  rapid 
execution,  there  is  compensation  for  this  in  the 
greater  perfection  of  the  work. 

Let  us  follow,  if  you  will,  the  making  of  a  bar- 
rel of  oak  twenty-seven  millimeters  thick,  such 
as  has  a  steady  sale  in  the  Bercy  warehouses. 
Sawed  chestnut  or  oak  is  the  best  wood  to  use 
for  the  staves,  which  are  ten  to  fourteen  centi- 
meters wide.  The  first  operation  consists  in 
planing  the  staves  so  as  to  give  the  outside  a 
slightly  rounded  form  transversely.    Then  comes 


work  with  a  large,  upturned  jointing  plane,  on 
four  legs,  over  which  the  workman  passes  the 
wood. 

The  next  two  operations  are  almost  simultane- 
ously executed  in  order  to  give  each  stave  pre- 
cisely the  proper  shape.  As  the  circumference  of 
the  barrel  is  evidently  greater  at  the  bulge  than 
at  the  ends,  each  stave  must  be  made  wider  at 
its  center  than  at  its  extremities.  This  very 
definite  and  regular  proportion  is  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  bilge-calipers,  a  pair  of  compasses  formed 
of  two  blades  of  sheet  iron  about  one  and  a  half 
centimeters  in  width,  fastened  at  one-third  of 
their  length  by  a  rivet  about  which  they  are 
pivoted.  When  the  compass  is  open,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  of  the  long  legs  is 
greater  than  that  between  the  points  of  the  short 
ones,  but  the  ratio  between  the  two  spans  always 
remains  constant.  With  the  bilge-calipers  regu- 
lated according  to  a  type-stave,  all  the  staves 
can  be  made  uniform  with  an  even  curve  from 
end  to  end. 

In  order  that  the  exterior  circumference  may 
be  larger  than  the  interior  circumference,  each 
stave  must  be  wider  on  the  outside  than  on  the 
inside;  the  edges,  therefore,  are  not  perpendicu- 
lar but  are  inclined  with  reference  to  the  two 
faces.  The  required  slant  is  obtained  by  means 
of  a  little  wooden  tool  called  a  key,  which  is 
attached  to  the  right  side  of  the  plane  and  ex- 
tends about  ten  centimeters  beyond  it.  This  has 
the  curve  of  the  barrel  and  is  so  arranged  that 
the  face  of  the  plane  forms  with  it  the  inclination 
which  the  edge  of  the  staves  should  have.  The 
workman  shapes  his  stave  on  the  plane  and  then 
by  placing  it  on  the  key  sees  whether  he  has 
given  the  edge  the  right  slant. 

Now  we  have  our  staves  shaped.  We  assemble 
them  side  by  side  inside  of  an  iron  hoop  of  con- 
siderable thickness  called  a  truss-hoop.  The  first 
stave  is  fastened  by  nippers,  and  the  others  hold 
each  other  in  place;  a  stroke  of  the  plane  on  the 
last  one,  if  it  is  too  wide,  and  they  are  all  in  place. 

We  have  here  a  sort  of  tub,  the  staves  of  which 
are  joined  at  one  end  but  spread  out  at  the  other. 
They  must  be  bent  at  this  end  so  that  they  may 
be  encircled  by  the  truss-hoops.  Since  if  we 
tried  to  do  this  with  the  staves  cold  they  would 
break,  we  must  heat  them  by  lighting  a  fire  of 
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chips  in  a  pan  inside.  The  aid  of  a  man  who  can 
see  is  necessary  in  this  operation,  but  only  to 
watch  so  that  the  flames  do  not  reach  either 
the  cask  or  the  workman's  clothing.  From  time 
to  time  the  helper  moistens  the  staves  in  order 
to  make  the  wood  more  pliable;  then,  when  the 
heat  is  felt  on  the  outside,  the  workman  by 
hammering  the  hoops  forces  them  down  little  by 
little.  The  largest  one  he  even  makes  pass  over 
the  bulge.  By  means  of  another  tool  the  tight- 
ening of  the  staves  is  achieved,  and  soon  the 
joints  are  perfect. 

There  still  remains  the  task  of  preparing  the 
ends  of  the  staves  for  the  insertion  of  the  heads. 
For  this  the  workman  uses  first  a  special  plane 
for  making  a  bevel;  then  with  a  grooving  tool 
he  cuts  the  croze  into  which  the  head  is  to 
be  set. 

The  next  problem  is  to  cut  the  heads  to  fit. 
In  order  to  find  the  radius  of  the  required  circle, 
a  nail  is  stuck  into  the  groove,  and  starting  from 
this,  the  workman  tries  to  repeat  a  certain  width 
of  the  compass  around  the  groove.  After  several 
trials  the  correct  radius  is  found.  This  radius  is 
used,  not  to  describe  a  circle  which  the  blind  man 
cannot  see,  but  to  measure  the  distance  which 
separates  the  saw  from  a  pivot  upon  which  the 
head  of  the  barrel  will  revolve.  The  heads  when 
cut  are  beveled  to  an  edge  which  fits  into  the 
croze,  thus  hermetically  closing  the  cask. 

By  the  aid  of  the  scraper  the  workman 
smooths  the  outside  of  the  barrel.  Then  with  a 
leather  strap  he  takes  the  measure  for  the  exact 
circumference  of  the  hoops,  cuts  the  iron,  pierces 
the  holes  on  the  anvil,  and  drives  the  rivets. 

The  barrel  is  finished. 

At  first  our  blind  coopers  made  'Nimes'  barrels, 
the  only  kind  which  the  teacher  could  instruct 
them  in.  Now,  by  a  change  in  the  bilge  calipers, 
they  can  make  any  kind  of  barrel  for  which  they 
have  a  model.  They  make  chiefly  new  barrels, 
but  they  are  qualified  to  do  repairs,  such  as 
renewing  wooden  or  iron  hoops,  entire  staves, 
pieces  of  the  heads,  etc.  To  achieve  this  pro- 
ficiency a  man  does  not  need  to  have  been  a 
cooper.  However,  wood-workers,  like  cabinet- 
makers and  wheelwrights,  will  succeed  more 
quickly  because  they  already  know  how  to 
handle  the  plane. 


If  I  have  been  sufficiently  clear  in  my  explana- 
tion, you  ought  now,  dear  reader,  to  admit  the 
truth  of  this  statement:  The  blind  cooper  is  not 
only  capable  of  making  his  barrels  well,  but  he  is 
incapable  of  making  them  badly. 

Cooperage  seems  to  me,  if  not  the  best,  at 
least  an  excellent  trade  for  the  blind.  The  work 
is  varied,  interesting,  and  wholesomely  fatiguing. 
In  a  cooper's  shop  one  receives  a  delightful  im- 
pression of  good  spirits  and  joyous  activity.  Both 
body  and  brain  of  the  workman  are  brought  into 
play  by  his  effort  to  make  a  perfect  barrel.  The 
hum  of  the  plane  on  the  chestnut  wood,  the 
reverberating  anvil  where  the  hoops  are  shaped 
and  riveted,  the  blows  of  the  hammer  on  the 
tightening  staves,  make  a  din  which  seems  the 
very  voice  of  happy  work. 

Here  we  find  nothing  of  the  routine  work 
characteristic  of  too  monotonous  trades.  The 
cooper  is  his  own  master.  Even  though  he  is 
blind,  he  can  do  all  of  the  work  himself.  A  child 
suffices  to  light  and  watch  the  little  fire  of  wood- 
shavings  for  bending  the  staves  while  the  work- 
man is  shaping  the  wooden  cylinder  with  heavy 
hammer  blows  until  its  belly  grows  rounder  and 
rounder. 

In  summer  he  gets  warm,  but  he  works  in  shirt 
sleeves,  and  he  keeps  near  him  a  pitcher  of  some 
cold  beverage.  In  winter  he  does  not  feel  the 
cold  because  he  is  constantly  in  movement.  His 
shop  is  in  the  open  air,  by  the  roadside,  where  he 
can  receive  his  friends'  greetings  and  hear  the 
surprised  exclamations  of  the  passers-by  at  the 
sight  of  this  brave  man  accurately  performing  a 
difficult  task.  His  work  brings  him  a  good 
return.  By  making  barrels  of  one  kind  in 
quantity,  a  blind  cooper  can  make  a  barrel  a  day. 

Here  I  must  name  the  person  who  may  be 
called  the  inventor  of  cooperage  for  the  blind, 
M.  Barethi,  at  present  a  cooper  at  Objat  (Cor- 
reze).  M.  Barethi  told  me  his  story  in  a  letter 
which  I  received  not  long  ago. 

"In  1897,"  he  wrote,  "I  became  blind  while 
practising  my  trade  as  a  cooper.  In  the  belief 
that  I  could  not  possibly  keep  on  at  my  trade,  I 
sold  the  greater  part  of  my  tools  to  a  carpenter, 
my  neighbor,  who  is  at  present  the  mayor  of  the 
commune.  Being  of  a  nervous  temperament,  I 
could  hardly  endure  my  situation.     Then   the 
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prospect  of  the  imminent  destitution  of  my  family 
aroused  in  me  a  wild  desire.  I  began  to  work 
again  with  courage  and  patience,  but  the  car- 
penter refused  to  re-sell  me  my  tools,  alleging 
that  I  had  gone  crazy.  He  consented,  however, 
to  lend  them  to  me.  My  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success,  but  I  needed  a  saw  to  cut  the  heads. 
I  had  one  made,  but  it  was  not  at  all  satisfactory; 
after  a  month  I  had  a  second  one  made,  which 
worked  scarcely  better  than  the  first.  Four 
times  I  had  modifications  made  on  it.  Finally,  I 
obtained  one  which  suited  my  purpose,  one  simi- 
lar to  that  which  I  sent  to  you.  The  results  that 
I  obtained  were  so  good  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  teach  this  new  occupation 
to  other  blind  people." 

I  will  pass  over  the  difficulties  of  all  sorts 
which  hindered  M.  Barethi's  efforts.  In  1902 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  a  blind  pupil,  Jean 
Caze,  who,  after  completing  his  apprenticeship, 
went  back  to  his  native  district  and  was  able  to 
earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  parents.  Jean 
Caze  is  today  our  teacher  of  cooperage. 

Piano  Tuning 

There  is  a  class  of  blind  piano  tuners  known  in 
the  jargon  of  the  trade  as  'bell-ringers'.  These 
men  use  their  trade  not  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
regular  wages  earned  by  conscientious  work  but 
as  a  pretext  for  obtaining  alms  by  more  or  less 
open  beggary.  Unhappy  are  the  music-lovers 
who  entrust  to  them  a  Pleyel  or  an  Erard ;  the 
instrument  is  spoiled  forever.  Musicians,  my 
friends,  if  you  would  avoid  the  danger  of  such  an 
occurrence,  do  what  I  should  have  done:  demand 
that  your  tuner  possess  a  professional  card  from 
the  Association  of  Piano  Merchants,  and  your 
instrument  will  always  be  in  perfect  tune. 

When  the  first  shops  were  organized  at  Reuilly, 
I  did  not  consider  piano  tuning.  The  trade  did 
not  seem  to  me  particularly  suited  to  our  pa- 
tients. A  blind  tuner,  to  use  an  appropriate 
expression,  usually  has  to  keep  several  strings 
vibrating.  Having  learned  music  in  his  child- 
hood, he  is  usually  an  organist  in  a  little  church 
or  a  pianist  in  a  modest  restaurant  orchestra. 
He  gives  vocal  and  piano  lessons  to  his  janitor's 
daughter,  who  in  return  gets  him  other  pupils. 
By  combining  religious  harmonies  with  worldly 


songs  and  lessons  with  tuning,  he  sometimes  lives 
in  modest  comfort.  Can  we  expect  a  blinded 
soldier,  who  may  be  a  musician  by  inclination  but 
rarely  by  profession,  to  succeed  in  this  career? 

As  I  say,  I  did  not  consider  the  trade,  and 
when  M.  Pichonnier  came  to  offer  his  services,  I 
received  him  amiably  but  put  off  to  a  later  date 
my  decision,  which  I  thought  would  be  negative. 

M.  Pichonnier  is  an  energetic  and  resourceful 
man.  He  has  admirably  proved  it  by  furnishing 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  moral  energy  that  I 
have  ever  known.  A  surveyor  by  profession, 
he  became  blind  at  thirty.  Without  giving  up 
hope,  he  started  life  anew  and  learned  music  and 
piano  tuning.  Today  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Piano  Merchants,  a  leading  mer- 
chant, and  the  owner  of  a  popular  store  for 
the  hire  and  sale  of  musical  instruments. 

When  I  gave  my  kind  but  determined  refusal 
to  his  offer,  M.  Pichonnier  was  not  discouraged. 
He  asked  me,  and  I  did  not  dream  of  refusing 
him,  for  permission  to  talk  with  my  patients; 
his  example,  he  assured  me,  could  not  but  be  a 
comfort  to  them.  The  fellow  was  so  comforting 
and,  I  suppose,  so  persuasive,  that  the  following 
week  he  came  back  to  tell  me  that  eight  of  my 
pupils  had  asked  to  study  piano  tuning. 

I  had  to  surrender,  but  I  imposed  my  terms. 
We  came  to  an  understanding  immediately.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  pupils  should  study  tuning 
until  M.  Pichonnier  considered  them  capable  of 
passing  an  examination  before  the  Piano  Mer- 
chants' Association.  Then,  after  obtaining  their 
card,  they  should  enter  one  of  the  great  piano 
manufacturing  houses,  where  they  would  be 
employed  not  to  go  into  customers'  houses  but  as 
workmen  in  the  factory. 

M.  Pichonnier  began  his  task  at  once  and  has 
never  wished  to  accept  any  compensation,  either 
for  his  time  or  for  his  traveling  expenses.  "It  is," 
he  tells  me,  when  we  speak  of  this,  "my  contri- 
bution to  the  war." 

The  results  achieved  are  most  encouraging. 
As  soon  as  the  large  piano  factories  do  some- 
thing else  than  make  shells,  our  tuners  will  find 
with  them  a  secure  place  and  good  wages.  Such 
good  progress  has  been  made  that  the  first  pupils 
are  now  able  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  novices. 
Some  have  passed  the  examination  and  obtained 
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the  union  card,  which  is  a  sure  guaranty  of  their 
technical  skill. 

The  trade  requires  a  rather  long  apprenticeship 
and  offers  nothing  to  a  merely  mediocre  work- 
man. Hence  great  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  advising  a  man  to  take  it  up.-  Within  the 
practical  limits  which  we  purposely  observe,  I 
am  certain,  however,  that  it  will  bring  in  a  fair 
return  to  one  who  masters  it  thoroughly.  The 
work  is,  besides,  interesting  and  artistic. 

Mechanics 

What  purpose  does  suffering  serve?  Without 
wishing  to  philosophize  out  of  place,  I  would  say 
that  suffering  is  seldom  wasted,  and  that,  con- 
trary to  the  proverb,  the  misfortunes  of  one 
person  often  serve  to  lighten  or  to  cure  the 
troubles  of  another. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  foreman  in  one 
of  the  leading  automobile  companies  of  Paris,  M. 
Perrot,  was  detailed  to  a  provincial  branch  to 
supervise  the  construction  of  parts  required  for 
the  national  defense.  Here  he  suffered  an  acci- 
dent which  destroyed  his  eyesight.  He  was  a 
young  man,  only  thirty-three  years  old,  married, 
and  the  father  of  two  beautiful  little  girls;  blind- 
ness was  a  terrible  blow. 

What  was  he  to  do?  He  had  been  a  hard 
worker  all  his  life,  and  he  still  felt  the  same  energy 
burn  within  him.  He  refused  to  give  up.  Re- 
turning to  his  little  home  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine, 
he  sought  comfort  and  consolation  in  work,  in  the 
work  which  he  knew  how  to  do. 

A  blind  mechanic!  Was  it  too  wild  a  dream? 
M.  Perrot  proved  to  himself  that  he  could  fol- 
low his  trade  without  eyes,  and  then  resolved  to 
give  the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune.  Having  noticed  in  La 
Victoire  the  articles  in  which  M.  Vaughan  dis- 
cussed re-education  for  blinded  soldiers,  he  went 
to  see  him.  The  director  of  the  Hospice  des 
Quinze-Vingts  has  never  been  frightened  by  new 
ideas,  and  as  he  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
Reuilly  school,  he  spoke  to  me  of  M.  Perrot  and 
his  project. 

The  plan  was  attractive,  but  seemed  particu- 
larly difficult  to  carry  out.  A  brush,  even  if  cut 
a  little  on  the  bias,  may  still  remove  dust.  The 
handle  of  a  basket  may  be  put  on  crooked  with- 


out destroying  the  basket's  usefulness.  But  a 
part  of  a  machine  cannot  be  adjusted  approxi- 
mately; in  this  trade  exactness  is  a  vital 
requisite. 

Not  considering  myself  competent  to  decide  a 
technical  question,  I  introduced  M.  Perrot  to 
M.  E.  S.  Auscher,  the  well-known  member  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Hygiene,  who  rendered  us 
such  great  service  in  renovating  the  Reuilly 
buildings.  M.  Perrot  quickly  convinced  him, 
and  after  him  M.  Baudry  de  Saulnier,  who  se- 
cured for  us  the  cooperation  of  the  large  firm  of 
Panhard  and  Levassor. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  M.  Perrot  should 
come  to  Reuilly  as  teacher  of  mechanics.  The 
next  step  was  to  organize  the  shop.  At  this 
point  a  kind  fairy  came  to  our  aid. 

The  Cuban  colony  of  Paris  numbers  among  its 
members  M.  Conill,  a  great  friend  of  France 
and  also  of  Reuilly.  M.  Conill  enlisted  the  in- 
terest of  a  number  of  his  compatriots  in  our 
project.  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Rafael  Martinez 
Ortiz,  Minister  from  Cuba,  also  wished  to  help 
in  our  work,  and  the  Cuban  colony  of  Paris, 
assuming  the  patronage  of  the  experiment,  en- 
gaged to  send  a  large  monthly  contribution  to 
the  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  support  of  the  shop. 

On  June  2,  when  we  joyously  celebrated  our 
opening,  at  the  six  vises  which  had  been  set  up 
as  many  apprentice  mechanics  were  working. 

The  course  was  immediately  organized  by  M. 
Perrot  on  a  double  basis:  namely,  apprentice 
work  on  steel  bars  or  on  sheet-iron,  without 
practical  utilization;  and  real  work,  done  on 
unfinished  pieces  furnished  by  the  Panhard  firm 
and  taken  back  upon  completion. 

After  a  few  months  the  shop  became  too 
crowded,  and  we  had  to  move  into  new  quarters. 

I  never  go  to  the  mechanics'  shop  without 
feeling  comforted;  I  see  there  such  rare  and 
fine  examples  of  what  the  will  and  intelligence  of 
man  may  accomplish.  The  usual  progress  made 
in  technical  schools  is  greatly  surpassed  by  our 
blind  apprentices,  who  after  a  few  months'  work 
accomplish  tasks  which  in  those  schools  are 
attempted  only  after  several  years  of  study. 
If  my  readers  think  that  I  am  led  by  affection  to 
exaggerate,    I    am   willing   to   let   the   facts   be 
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decided  by  the  testimony  of  eye  witnesses.  I 
have  no  fear  that  they  will  contradict  me.  Or 
let  the  doubters  check  up  my  statements  by 
going  themselves  to  Auteuil,  38  rue  de  l'Yvette, 
where  a  blind  mechanics'  shop  has  just  been 
organized  by  the  association  Les  Metiers  des 
Aveugles  de  Guerre  (Trades  for  Blinded  Soldiers). 
In  this  shop  the  first  twelve  apprentices,  having 
finished  their  re-education  at  Reuilly,  have  been 
working  since  August  28  last,  constituting  thus 
the  first  set  of  workmen  in  a  productive  shop 
which  works  for  automobile  and  machine  con- 
struction firms,  such  as  Panhard,  Brasier, 
Akoum,  Unic,  Crochat,  Citroen,  etc.  Whoever 
wishes  to  judge  with  his  own  eyes  of  the  work 
that  our  blind  soldiers  are  accomplishing  will 
find  the  doors  of  Reuilly  as  well  as  of  Auteuil 
wide  open. 

Glass-cutting 

"While  women  love  perfumes  and  while  lovers 
offer  them,  we  shall  be  assured  of  a  living." 
This  sentimental  and  at  the  same  time  practical 
motto  might  well  be  engraved  above  the  en- 
trance of  the  glass-cutting  shop.  M.  Gold- 
scheider,  master  glass-maker  at  Pre-Saint-Ger- 
vais,  who  gave  us  the  idea  of  taking  up  this  trade 
— it  had  never  before  been  thought  of  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  blind — has  stated  repeatedly 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  never  been  able 
to  fill  all  their  orders,  which  come  to  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  experiment  dates  back  to  November, 
1916.  Before  that  time  we  were  taking  one  of 
our  patients  every  day  to  a  glass-cutting  fac- 
tory, where  he  did  such  good  work  that  we 
decided  we  might  advantageously  start  a 
training  shop.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  many 
others,  the  society  Les  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles 
gave  us  quick  and  generous  cooperation.  Un- 
fortunately, the  equipment  of  the  shop  took 
longer  than  we  had  expected,  but  at  last  all 
difficulties  were  surmounted.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Inter-Allied  Congress,  which  met  at 
the  Grand-Palais  to  study  all  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers, 
visited  Reuilly  on  May  n,  1917,  they  saw  there 
the  first  glass-cutting  shop  organized  for  the 
blind. 


Our  pupils'  work  consists  in  cutting  the  facets 
of  stoppers  for  perfume  bottles  and  in  polishing 
placques,  little  pocket-mirrors,  etc. 

The  work  of  fitting  up  the  glass-cutting  shop 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  efforts  of  M. 
Poitevin,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  work.  In  this 
task,  as  well  as  in  the  installation  of  our  other 
shops,  he  displayed  unfailing  ingenuity.  With 
his  aid  we  contrived  a  device  which  not  only 
effects  a  considerable  saving  of  time,  but  which 
lessens  the  risk  of  accidents  and  the  waste  of 
material.  This  is  a  simple  lever  provided  with  a 
mold  by  means  of  which  the  object  to  be  pol- 
ished is  held  strictly  tangent  to  the  grindstone. 
The  device  has  the  additional  advantage  that, 
with  modifications,  it  makes  possible  the  utiliza- 
tion even  of  the  crippled  blind  in  this  very  lucra- 
tive trade.  With  its  aid  a  blind  man  with  one 
hand  missing  may  become  a  very  fair  glass- 
cutter.  Undoubtedly  his  output  will  be  inferior 
to  that  of  a  blind  man  who  can  use  both  hands, 
but,  be  it  only  half  that  of  the  latter,  it  will  still 
yield  him  more  than  he  could  earn  by  net- 
making,  knitting,  or  even  making  brushes  by 
means  of  a  special  knife. 

The  trade  can  be  practised  in  a  factory,  where 
the  blind  man  will  work  before  his  grindstone 
without  needing  to  move  about,  or  it  can  be 
practised  at  home  if  the  building  is  equipped 
with  water  and  electricity. 

Chanting  and  Organ  Playing 

I  have  a  chat  sometimes — less  often  than  I 
should  like — with  the  Abbe  Mouraux.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  cure  of  Notre-Dame-du-Rosaire  at 
Saint-Ouen,  but  for  more  than  fifteen  years  he 
was  the  much-loved  chaplain  of  the  Hospice  des 
Quinze-Vingts.  He  represents  now  the  third 
member  of  the  sacred  union  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Les  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles,  in 
which  capacity,  and  also  because  he  is  a  good 
man,  he  cherishes  our  patients  with  an  affection 
full  of  anxiety  for  their  future. 

One  day  M.  Mouraux  said  to  me:  "Why  don't 
you  train  church  chanters  at  Reuilly?  After 
the  war  many  places  will  be  empty.  In  the  big 
cities  and  the  rich  parishes  the  churches  will 
easily  get  around  this  difficulty,  but  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages  blind  soldiers  endowed  with 
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agreeable  voices  and  acquainted  with  the  ser- 
vices could  procure  from  the  fixed  salary  and 
occasional  extras  a  very  decent  income."  And 
then  he  added:  "And  they  could  make  useful 
connections  in  this  way." 

That  is  how  we  first  thought  of  organizing  at 
Reuilly  a  class  in  the  Gregorian  chant.  You 
should  understand  that  we  do  not  consider  this 
an  occupation  by  which  a  man  can  earn  a  living. 
In  most  cases  it  can  only  be  a  remunerative  side 
line. 

The  pupils  of  the  simple  chant  course  are 
trained  chiefly  by  the  empirical  method.  Thanks 
to  our  Braille  printing-press,  we  can  furnish  the 
men  with  collections  containing  the  words  of  the 
services.  They  thus  have  under  their  fingers  the 
text  of  what  they  chant,  while  choristers  with 
sight  can  cast  only  an  occasional  glance  down  at 
their  book.  Religious  songs  being  for  the  most 
part  known  to  those  who  attend  church,  and  the 
course  of  simple  chant  having  naturally  no  pupils 
by  whom  religion  is  abhorred  or  has  been  for- 
gotten, it  follows  that  with  daily  lessons  the 
men  soon  become  expert  in  Gregorian  melodies. 
At  the  religious  weddings  of  our  pupils,  they  have 
given  great  satisfaction. 

Lessons  on  the  harmonium  complete  the 
simple  chant  training.  In  this  line,  too,  our 
ambitions  are  modest  and  practical;  we  do  not 
expect  that  any  of  our  organists  will  ever  be 
heard  in  a  cathedral.  Engaged  as  chanters, 
they  should  be  able  to  accompany  themselves  on 
the  organ  and  to  sustain  the  clear  but  often  un- 
disciplined voices  of  the  little  girls  of  the  cate- 
chism class. 

The  occupation  of  chanter  in  the  country  is  not 
without  charm  and  profit.  If  he  is  gifted  with  an 
agreeable  voice,  our  soldier  will  soon  become 
popular  in  the  rectories  of  the  diocese.  People 
will  speak  about  him  at  church  conferences  and 
large  religious  gatherings.  He  will  be  requested 
to  be  present  at  all  ceremonies.  Not  a  marriage 
will  be  chimed  nor  a  burial  tolled  without  his 
responsive  Amen.  After  sitting  in  the  sanctuary 
and  dining  with  the  cure,  he  will  return  to  the 
village  with  happy  heart  and  swelled  purse.  If 
he  is  practising  a  trade,  he  will  gain  more  orders 
from  right-thinking  people,  who  are  usually 
people  of  the  better  class  and  generous  customers. 


Telephoning 

Certain  occupations  can  be  followed  by  most 
people  who  are  deprived  of  their  eyesight; 
others  require  special  qualifications  or  more 
favorable  circumstances  than  are  always  present. 
Among  the  latter  is  telephoning.  Blind  men  who 
wish  to  become  telephone  operators  should  have 
at  least  an  elementary  school  education  and 
should  possess  initiative  and  politeness,  qualities 
which  are  indispensable  to  persons  who  are 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  public. 

In  our  class  at  Reuilly  pupils  learn  to  handle 
interior  city  telephones  and  switchboards.  They 
are  admitted  to  the  course  only  after  they  know 
how  to  read  and  write  Braille  perfectly.  They 
also  study  typewriting,  for  we  require  them  to 
transcribe  all  the  communications  they  receive, 
first  in  Braille  characters,  so  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
read the  contents  at  will,  and  then  on  the 
Remington,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  the 
message  to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  occupation  of  telephone  operator  seems, 
therefore,  not  only  possible  but  relatively  easy 
to  learn.  Is  it,  however,  one  for  which  blind 
men  should  be  indiscriminately  trained?  I 
think  not,  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  however  skilled  the  blind 
man  may  be,  he  will  always  need  the  indulgence 
of  his  employer.  Secondly,  an  employer  will 
seldom  be  satisfied  with  a  blind  man  who  is  only 
a  telephonist,  but  will  want  to  use  him  at  the 
same  time  as  a  typist,  or  even  as  a  stenographer. 
On  this  point  I  have  already  issued  a  warning 
in  the  first  part  of  this  book.  Another  danger  is 
that  the  position  of  telephone  operator  does  not 
constitute  a  definite  trade,  necessitating  special 
apprenticeship  and  in  exchange  bestowing  a 
specific  skill.  Almost  anybody  with  average 
education  may  be  a  telephonist,  and  the  great 
number  of  persons,  sighted  and  blind,  who  are 
able  to  fill  the  position  after  a  short  apprentice- 
ship reduces  the  pay  below  that  of  an  industrial 
or  commercial  worker.  Under  such  circum- 
stances is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  in  a  few  years 
the  blinded  soldier  who  happens  to  lose  his  posi- 
tion as  telephone  operator  will  meet  with  dif- 
ficulties in  finding  another?  Finally,  I  must 
point  out  another  danger,  the  most  serious  of  all. 
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Many  large  offices  employ  the  standard  switch- 
board, with  light  signals,  which  make  the  em- 
ployment of  a  blind  operator  absolutely  impossi- 
ble. Since  this  apparatus  is  the  most  recent  and 
the  most  perfected,  its  use  will  surely  become 
generalized  at  the  expense  of  the  drop-system 
switchboard — the  only  kind  that  the  blind  can 
handle. 

Intellectual  Training 

Although  in  principle  a  re-educational  school 
is  not  concerned  with  morality,  philosophy,  or 
esthetics,  the  mental  training  of  men  who  are 
learning  a  trade  should  not  be  entirely  neglected. 
In  this  matter,  however,  there  are  precautions 
to  observe.  In  the  domains  of  intellect  and  of 
morality  it  is  essential  above  all  to  respect  the 
free  will  of  the  individual.  In  esthetics,  the 
danger  is  that  a  man  will  be  taken  out  of  his 
class.  Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  human  be- 
ings, to  whatever  class  they  may  belong,  are 
capable  of  any  development;  but  new  tastes 
create  new  sufferings  when  they  can  no  longer 
be  satisfied  and  are  likely  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
taste for  one's  milieu  of  yesterday  and  of  to- 
morrow if  they  are  disregarded  there.  Beauty 
itself  is  a  precious  liquor,  but  it  must  be  poured 
out  with  discretion. 

Ever  since  Reuilly  was  founded,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  give  our  blinded  soldiers  intellectual 
training,  chiefly  through  teaching  them  to  read 
and  write  Braille.  Our  efforts  have  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  M.  Vaughan's  mechani- 
cal printing  process.  This  beautifully  simple 
invention,  which  permits  books  to  be  set  in 
Braille  by  a  compositor  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  characters,  is  known  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  blind.1  If  the  Vaughan  system  had 
not  existed  we  should  have  had  to  have  it  in- 
vented for  us.  We  should  have  been  badly  off 
if  we  had  been  obliged  to  make  our  transcriptions 
with  a  punch.  Books  would  have  been  rare 
indeed  compared  to  the  number  of  our  patients, 
and  never  free  of  the  mistakes  which  a  volunteer 

1  Persons  desiring  more  detailed  information  on  the  Vaughan 
press  can  order  from  28,  rue  de  Charenton  a  little  explanatory 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  This  was  published  in  1915  by  the 
director  of  the  Hospice  National  des  Quinze-Vingts,  as  a 
part  of  Reeducation  professionnelle  des  Soldats  Aveugles  (Paris, 
Imprimerie  Leve). 


copyist,  even  a  skilled  one,  is  bound  to  weave 
into  his  work.  Nor  could  we  have  given  our 
masseurs,  our  chanters,  our  lovers  of  reading,  the 
books  necessary  for  the  study  of  their  profession 
or  the  stimulation  of  their  intelligence.  The 
Vaughan  printing-press  has  provided  for  our 
needs  so  amply  that  we  have  been  able  to  supply 
with  books  all  the  branches  of  Reuilly. 

From  the  first  I  thought  of  utilizing  this 
process,  the  efficiency  of  which  I  knew  very  well, 
having  lived  several  years  under  the  kind 
authority  of  the  director  of  the  Hospice  des 
Quinze-Vingts.  In  its  installation  we  were 
greatly  aided  by  the  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles 
and  the  Societe  Philanthropique  d'Impressions 
pour  les  Aveugles  (Philanthropic  Society  of 
Printing  for  the  Blind),  which  endeavors  to  ex- 
tend the  use  of  the  Vaughan  system.  The  former 
society,  faithful  to  the  principle  of  collaboration 
which  it  had  agreed  upon  with  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  worked  with  the  Societe  Philanthropique 
to  install  at  Reuilly  a  large  printing  shop  where 
there  would  be  published  books  destined  not 
only  for  our  own  patients  but  also  for  those  of 
the  branches  and,  according  to  their  needs,  to 
the  groups  of  blind  people  scattered  throughout 
France.  Thanks  to  the  great  devotion  of  M. 
William  Cart,  a  teacher  at  the  Lycee  Carnot, 
who  was  the  first  organizer  of  the  shop,  and  to 
the  cooperation  of  a  great  number  of  volunteer 
women  workers,  the  results  obtained  are  already 
considerable.  To  date,  30  works  filling  70 
volumes,  of  most  of  which  100  copies  have  been 
printed,  have  been  published  and  distributed 
free  of  charge. 

But  simply  to  possess  these  books  is  not 
enough.  They  must  be  read.  Lessons  in 
Braille  are  given  by  blind  teachers  from  the 
Institution  Nationale  and  by  our  volunteer 
nurses.  In  order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  our 
pupils,  we  have  had  recourse  to  two  methods,  of 
which  the  second  has  been  the  more  effective. 
The  first  was  to  give  each  morning  to  those  who 
wished  them  the  official  communiques  on  the 
war  printed  in  Braille.  Last  May  we  replaced 
these  by  a  little  newspaper  called  Reuilly-Midi, 
which  is  also  distributed  at  breakfast,  and  which 
from  its  very  first  issue  attracted  a  larger  num- 
ber of  faithful  readers. 
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The  Reuilly-Midi  has  very  modest  ambitions. 
It  is  the  private  newspaper  of  the  Home.  It 
announces  arrivals  and  departures,  gives  news 
of  ex-patients,  and  informs  the  inmates  of  all 
the  incidents  of  our  daily  life.  Included  in  the 
paper  each  day  are  two  separate  pages  which 
may  be  bound  into  a  volume,  and  which  add 
the  interest  of  fiction  to  that  of  current  topics. 

A  large  number  of  our  pupils  learn  to  type- 
write. We  employ  for  this  work  Remington 
machines,  No.  7.  The  art  can  be  learned  very 
quickly,  and  even  the  men  whose  previous  occu- 
pations have  furnished  no  preparation  for  the 
work  become  experts  in  the  touch  system  after  a 
few  months.  We  encourage  men  to  acquire  this 
skill,  though  we  have  no  intention  of  training 
blind  secretaries  and  typists. 

Two  blind  men,  M.  Villey,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Caen,  and  Lieutenant  Muller,  who 
was  blinded  in  the  war,  have  each  invented  a 
stenographic  machine.  M.  Villey  published  in 
the  January  and  July,  1917,  numbers  of  the 
magazine,  Le  Valentin-Hauy,  under  the  title 
A  propos  de  la  Machine  d  stenographier,  a  very 
substantial  treatise  on  these  two  devices.  The 
practical  results  obtained  from  that  invented  by 
Villey  seem  to  me  most  encouraging. 

At  the  end  of  his  treatise,  M.  Villey  gives  some 
advice  which  blind  men  who  are  thinking  of 
stenography  and  typewriting  as  an  occupation 
will  reflect  upon  to  advantage. 

I  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  the  typewriting  pro- 
fession will  be  open  to  but  a  chosen  few.  It  not  only 
requires  an  excellent  elementary  education  and  fault- 
less spelling,  but  we  are  all  agreed  that  without  a  good 
memory  one  cannot  be  a  good  stenographer,  and  for  a 
blind  man  good  memory  is  particularly  essential.  His 
inferiority  to  his  sighted  colleague  in  this  as  in  almost 
every  other  occupation  will  be  felt  on  many  occasions 
— when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  read  by  himself  the 
note  to  which  he  has  to  reply,  when  he  cannot  avail 
himself  of  a  word  his  employer  has  written  in  pencil, 
when  he  needs  to  look  in  a  file,  or  catalogue,  or  among 
documents,  and  when  he  must  go  about  for  his  em- 
ployer. These  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  the 
blind  man  only  through  great  mental  alertness.  All 
this  is  said  not  to  discourage  good  intentions  or  to 
depreciate  a  profession  in  which  I  place  great  hopes, 
but  rather  to  warn  against  hopes  which  are  likely  to 
be  disappointed. 


For  those  who  wish  to  correspond  in  long  hand 
with  their  relatives  or  sighted  friends,  we  have 
invented  the  Guide-Main  Reuilly,  a  guide  for 
the  hand,  which  the  society  Les  Amis  des  Soldats 
Aveugles  distributes  free  of  charge  to  all  soldiers 
wounded  in  the  eyes. 

Without  claiming  that  every  one  of  our  pupils 
can  read  Braille,  we  can  say  that  their  attendance 
at  classes  in  Braille  shows  a  constant  steady 
increase. 

Music  as  Recreation 

Opportunities  for  deriving  pecuniary  profit 
from  music  are  limited  for  a  blind  man.  He  may 
become  an  organist  through  the  kindness  of  a 
curate  or  the  parishioners;  he  may  play  dance 
music  or  accompaniments  on  the  piano,  provided 
that  his  music  has  been  given  him  in  advance  so 
that  he  may  have  it  transcribed  into  Braille  and 
learn  it  by  heart  (he  cannot  play  in  church  or 
salon  without  this  preparation);  but  he  will 
never  be  able  to  belong  to  an  orchestra.  He  can 
play  dance  and  march  music,  in  which  the  time 
is  unchanging,  but  all  the  indications  of  the 
leader  which  give  life  and  movement  to  the 
orchestra  are  lost  to  him.  And,  of  course,  there 
is  the  impossibility  of  his  learning  by  heart  all 
the  opera  and  concert  scores  of  a  frequently 
changed  program.  I  exclude  from  consideration 
the  blind  virtuoso  who  is  capable  of  performing 
as  a  soloist,  for  there  are  so  few  of  these  artists 
even  among  the  sighted  that  should  any  be  found 
among  the  blind,  they  would  escape  the  common 
rule. 

It  is  due  to  all  these  considerations  that  with 
the  exception  of  simple  chanting  and  harmonium 
playing,  which  may  be  a  remunerative  side  line, 
no  music  is  taught  at  Reuilly  except  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation. 

One  frequently  hears  it  said  that  the  blind 
man  is  a  born  musician.  Is  this  a  fact,  or  is  the 
belief  due  to  the  instruction  given  at  the  Insti- 
tution Nationale,  where  a  chosen  few  of  the  born 
blind  receive  a  musical  education?  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  noticed  that  blinded  soldiers 
are  especially  gifted  in  music.  There  are  some 
lovers  of  music  among  them,  but  also  many  who 
are  indifferent,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  it 
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seems  to  me,  as  in  all  aggregations  of  human 
beings.  It  has  often  happened  that  I  could  find 
no  one  who  cared  to  take  advantage  of  the  tickets 
sent  us  for  the  great  Thursday  and  Sunday 
concerts.  The  men  who  love  music  do  so,  not 
because  they  have  lost  their  sight,  but  because 
of  a  natural  taste  for  it.  Blindness  only  fur- 
nishes the  leisure  which  allows  them  to  develop  a 
taste  they  were  compelled  to  neglect  before  in 
their  struggle  for  daily  bread. 

The  list  of  musical  instruments  played  at 
Reuilly  is  long:  piano,  flute,  violin,  mandolin, 
cornet,  and  guitar.  We  have  insisted  that  all 
the  instruction  be  thorough  and  good.  To  give 
.  an  instrument  to  a  blind  man  and  allow  him 
to  make  a  musician  of  himself,  especially  if  he  is 
not  diligent,  is  to  start  him  on  the  path  to  be- 


coming a  pitiful  beggar  of  the  highways.  Even 
recreational  music  should  be  carefully  taught. 
Every  one  of  our  pupils  who  receives  a  musical 
instrument  has  the  benefit  of  regular  lessons  by 
competent  teachers. 

The  results  are  most  encouraging.  Our  flutists 
and  violinists  are  becoming  not  only  capable  of 
amusing  themselves,  but  they  have  made  such 
progress  that  their  auditors  no  longer  sit  through 
their  concerts  out  of  sheer  consideration  for  their 
feelings. 

Just  as  certain  men  always  fight  the  best,  so 
certain  men  always  work  the  hardest.  This  truth 
is  illustrated  by  the  music  lessons  at  Reuilly, 
which  are  always  prepared  for  most  industri- 
ously by  the  men  who  are  the  best  workmen  in 
the  vocational  shops. 
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CHAPTER    IV 


Our  Duty  Toward  Blinded  Soldiers 


Just  as  I  was  about  to  send  this  book  to  the 
printer  I  received  news  of  the  glorious  death  of 
Sergeant  Jean  Monod,  who  was  one  of  my  most 
devoted  co-workers  at  Reuilly.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  the  Convalescent  Home,  Jean  Monod 
was  a  second-class  private.  I  had  him  promoted 
to  the  ranks  of  corporal  and  of  sergeant  suc- 
aessively.  Later  he  became  chief  hospital 
cttendant  of  the  pavilion  near  the  park,  where 
eighty  of  our  pupils  are  lodged.  He  had  been 
assigned  to  auxiliary  service  and  was  kept  in 
this  service  by  the  various  examining  commis- 
sions. I  had  him  listed  as  an  indispensable 
person  on  the  records  for  the  military  authorities, 
because  I  deemed  his  devotion  as  well  as  his 
competence  of  the  greatest  usefulness  at  Reuilly. 
Several  times  he  begged  me  to  give  him  his 
liberty.  For  a  long  time  I  refused.  Finally  he 
gave  such  noble  reasons  that  I  had  to  yield;  I 
agreed  that  I  would  not  oppose  him  in  his  plans. 
He  at  once  used  his  connections  to  obtain  leave 
to  depart  for  the  front. 

Before  beginning  this  chapter  I  wish  to  invoke 
his  patronage.  It  is  fitting  that  I  should,  for  he 
was  the  perfect  incarnation  of  duty,  knew  how  to 
combine  kindness  and  urbanity  with  firmness 
and  uprightness,  and  possessed  a  moral  courage 
that  never  faltered.  Twenty-nine  years  old, 
married,  the  father  of  a  family,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  long,  happy  life  before  him,  Jean  Monod 
considered  it  his  duty  not  to  stay  away  from 
danger  any  longer. 

Let  us  bow  respectfully  before  his  grave. 

Our  duties  toward  the  blinded  soldier  do  not 
cease  with  his  re-education.  We  must  guide  his 
steps  and  encourage  his  efforts  as  if  he  were  a 
child.  Everyone  of  us  must  help.  We  must 
make  him  feel  that  he  is  free  in  his  actions  and 


movements,  but  that  he  can  always  depend  on 
the  kind  and  discreet  spirit  of  helpfulness  of  those 
who  love  him.  We  must  be  ready  to  offer  aid  at 
a  moment's  notice  but  take  great  care  to  respect 
his  liberty.  To  be  efficient  and  complete,  our  aid 
must  meet  all  his  legitimate  needs.  These 
needs  are  many  and  varied.  For  all  the  blind 
they  have  their  source  in  the  affliction  of  blind- 
ness, but  they  differ  in  individuals  according  to 
social,  family,  moral,  and  physical  conditions. 

Usually  we  must  lend  a  different  kind  of  aid  to 
the  blinded  soldier  from  that  demanded  by  per- 
sons born  blind.  When  he  goes  back  to  normal 
life,  we  should  be  able  to  say  of  the  soldier  that 
he  is  not  really  blind.  Re-education  should  have 
given  him  almost  as  much  useful  power  as  blind- 
ness has  taken  away;  we  should  consider  him  a 
normal  person  who  keeps  his  eyes  closed. 

Our  assistance  should  be,  first  of  all,  of  the 
kind  we  would  give  to  a  comrade;  it  should  be 
manly  and  respectful  of  the  liberty  and  dignity 
of  man.  It  will  consist  in  removing  the  obstacles 
from  hisway,  in  helping  him  obtain  the  best  possi- 
ble return  from  his  labor,  in  preventing  his  isola- 
tion, in  aiding  him  in  sickness,  in  gratifying  his 
tastes  and  his  intellectual  needs;  in  a  few  words, 
in  permitting  him  to  live  like  a  citizen  and  a 
brave  workman. 

So  far  as  his  material  needs  are  concerned,  our 
aim  is  simply  to  reduce  his  handicap  and  to 
enable  him  to  get  along  without  a  guide.  A  blind 
man  usually  needs  an  intermediary  between 
himself  and  the  source  of  raw  materials  and 
between  himself  and  his  customers.  We  want 
to  replace  this  intermediary,  who  often  exploits 
the  blind  man,  by  assistance  which  renders  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  stir  from  his  work-bench 
to  buy  or  sell  his  goods.  How  can  each  one  of  us 
cooperate  in  this  work? 
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Duties  of  the  State 

The  first  duty  of  the  state  is  to  assure  the 
necessities  of  life  to  the  blinded  soldier  by  the 
grant  of  a  pension.  In  practice  this  is  a  pension 
of  the  highest  scale,  that  is,  975  francs  for  a 
private,  1,170  francs  for  a  corporal,  1,430  francs 
for  a  sergeant,  and  1,690  francs  for  an  adjutant. 
Increases  recently  voted  by  Parliament  raise  the 
minimum  for  blindness  to  100  francs  per  month. 

But  financial  assistance  is  only  a  small  thing. 
Without  interfering  with  the  activities  of  private 
persons  and  aid  socities,  the  state  can  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  blinded  soldier  by  raising  some  of  the 
administrative  and  economic  barriers,  which, 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  average  citizen,  are 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  order 
or  collecting  revenue,  but  which  might  be  lifted 
in  individual  cases  without  disturbing  the  coun- 
try's finances.  Such  measures  would  appreciably 
increase  the  blind  man's  tiny  income.  Having 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  re-education 
of  blinded  soldiers  by  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  Reuilly  and  its  branches,  the  state  must 
continue  its  work  by  encouraging  the  industry  of 
its  proteges.  And,  it  must  reserve  for  them  all 
the  places  in  the  government  service  that  intelli- 
gent blind  men  are  capable  of  filling. 

The  government  has  recently  taken  a  first 
step  in  this  direction  which  promises  well  for  the 
future.  For  the  past  few  months,  the  masseurs 
graduated  from  Reuilly  have  been  employed  by 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Military  Govern- 
ment of  Paris  to  treat  the  wounded  at  the  Grand- 
Palais.  The  majority  of  these  masseurs  will 
gradually  build  up  a  private  practice,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  to  their  advantage,  for  the  sake  of 
the  reference  as  well  as  for  the  steady  pay,  to  be 
permanently  attached  to  a  military  or  civil 
hospital.  The  state  profits  in  that  it  can  reward 
its  faithful  servants,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
cure for  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  the  care  which 
will  hasten  their  recovery  and  enable  them  to 
return  to  productive  work. 

The  state  must  also  act  in  favor  of  blind 
telephone  operators  and  give  the  first  example 
of  the  indulgence  which  employers  should  always 
show  toward  the  blind  in  this  difficult  occupa- 
tion.    It  must  employ  the  teachers  who  have 


been  blinded  and  use  the  services  of  the  brave 
men  who,  in  spite  of  their  blindness,  are  able  to 
pass  the  examinations  for  public  school  teachers. 

I  hope  that  the  wheels  of  the  various  govern- 
ment departments  will  continue  to  be  lubricated 
by  the  oil  of  intelligent  charity  and  initiative, 
so  that  the  public  authorities  may  assure  the 
blind  soldier  of  work  in  almost  all  branches  of 
industry.  They  can  do  this  either  directly  or 
by  standing  behind  private  charity  organiza- 
tions, which  will  include  this  activity  in  their 
program. 

By  employing  blinded  soldiers  to  make  chairs 
for  the  sub-prefectures,  brushes  for  the  cavalry 
studs,  baskets  for  the  supply  departments,  to 
re-sole  the  army's  boots,  even  to  tune  the  pianos 
of  the  officials  of  the  district,  the  state  can,  if 
it  wishes,  set  a  most  suggestive  example  to  pri- 
vate employers.  It  is  already  offering  effective 
proof  of  its  good  will  in  this  time  of  restricted 
railway  transportation  by  authorizing  the  trans- 
portation of  the  raw  material  needed  by  blind 
soldiers  who  have  returned  to  their  homes. 
This  material  is  anxiously  awaited  by  the  sol- 
diers, who  are  impatient  to  begin  to  fill  their 
orders.  Later  we  must  take  advantage  of  this 
precedent  in  order  to  further  the  shipment  of 
everything  needed  by  the  blind  soldier,  whether 
it  be  the  tools  and  materials  he  uses  in  his  trade, 
finished  articles  he  wishes  to  deliver,  or  books 
from  the  district  library  for  the  blind. 

Naturally  the  state  must  assume  the  charge 
of  treatment  for  any  ills  which  may  be  directly 
traced  to  the  wound  received  in  the  service  of 
France. 

Finally,  the  state  must  take  permanent  care 
of  those  who  are  prevented  by  the  severity  of 
their  physical  disabilities  from  performing  any 
kind  of  work.  If  these  doubly  unfortunate  sol- 
diers have  a  family,  we  must  do  the  impossible 
to  return  them  to  its  bosom. 

A  large  part  of  our  responsibility  for  men 
who  have  lost  in  addition  to  their  eyesight  their 
two  hands  or  arms  has  been  lifted  from  us  by 
the  splendidly  American — that  is,  quick  and 
practical — action  of  the  'Permanent  Blind  Re- 
lief War  Fund  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors',  founded 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kessler.  These  power- 
ful friends  of  France  have  given  500,000  francs 
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to  provide  this  particularly  deserving  class  of 
the  disabled  with  an  income  of  1,200  francs 
each.  Such  generosity  is  all  the  more  appreciated 
when  displayed  by  our  new  companions  in  arms. 
We  shall  have  some  blinded  soldiers  who  are 
without  a  family  or  who  are  constrained  by 
their  condition  to  live  where  they  can  receive 
constant  medical  care.  For  these  I  do  not  want 
a  big  institution  which  will  have  the  air  of  bar- 
racks, however  kindly  may  be  the  administra- 
tion, but  small  provincial  hospitals  which  will 
be  pleasanter  and  more  intimate.  In  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  of  the  county  seat  the  old  and  infirm  who 
are  housed  there  are  all  plain  people  and  lead  a 
simple  life  to  a  peaceful  end.  In  their  company 
our  blinded  soldiers  would  find  calm  and  the 
illusion  of  family  life.  Perhaps  they  would  meet 
there  other  old  soldiers  wounded  in  a  different 
way,  with  whom  they  could  stroll  through  the 
streets  of  the  little  town.  They  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  their  local  speech  and  of  be- 
coming interested  in  local  gossip.  Their  pen- 
sion would  procure  them  most  necessities;  the 
state  would  only  have  to  get  them  admitted  to 
these  homes. 

Duties  of  the  Family 

Since  the  blinded  soldier  will  stay  at  home 
more  than  other  men,  it  is  important  that  he  be 
well  treated  there.  As  a  rule,  he  will  be ;  the  con- 
trary would  be  so  terrible  that  one  must  hope  it 
will  never  occur. 

Yet,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  it?  I  dread 
for  the  blind  soldier  the  too-devoted  affection  of 
his  mother.  I  am  afraid  lest  all  unconsciously 
her  great  tenderness  for  him  become  egotistical. 
The  grown-up  son  who  went  out  alone,  who  came 
home  late,  who  perhaps  stayed  out  all  night, 
has  returned  now  so  maimed  that  the  mother's 
heart  swells  with  a  new  emotion.  Oh,  wonder! 
He  will  never  go  out  alone  again !  He  will  form 
no  relationships  of  which  she  knows  nothing. 
Even  his  correspondence  will  not  be  a  secret 
from  her.  The  son  has  become  a  daughter.  I 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  mother,  for 
her  part,  will  bear  with  equanimity  the  terrible 
catastrophe  which  has  overwhelmed  her  son,  but 
she  will  often  find  compensation  in  personal 
sacrifice  and  in  the  attentions  with  which  she 


can  surround  him.  The  danger  is  that  she  may 
thereby  keep  her  blind  son  the  prisoner  of  her 
affection. 

All  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  the  mother  were 
not  destined  to  die  and,  according  to  nature's 
laws,  before  the  son.  I  say  'perhaps',  because  a 
young  man,  even  when  he  is  blind,  has  spiritual 
and  bodily  needs  which  the  most  loving  mother 
cannot  supply.  But  in  any  case  death  looms 
ahead,  terrible  and  inevitable.  What  will  be- 
come of  your  beloved  son,  O  tyrannical  mother, 
when  you  are  gone?  Ask  yourself  this  in  all 
sincerity,  and  then  instead  of  driving  off  every 
woman  in  whom  you  see  a  possible  fiancee,  try 
to  find  one  on  whom  you  can  bestow  a  little  of 
the  tenderness  you  lavish  on  your  suffering  son. 

I  must  now  take  up  the  question  of  the  blinded 
soldier's  marriage.  The  subject  is  such  a  delicate 
one  that  I  hesitate  to  broach  it,  notwithstanding 
the  reputation  which  Colette  Willy  created  for 
me  in  the  Matin,  and  which  brought  down  on  me 
an  avalanche  of  letters  from  would-be  fiancees 
proposing  themselves  for  blind  men  whom  they 
did  not  know  but  whom  they  were  eager  to  make 
happy. 

No,  I  don't  believe  happy  marriages  are  made 
in  that  fashion,  even  when  the  man  is  blind. 
Because  a  young  girl  wants  to  marry  a  man,  he 
will  not  necessarily  find  in  her  the  happiness  to 
which  he  aspires;  because  she  enters  marriage 
by  the  door  of  sacrifice,  she  will  not  necessarily 
have  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  wife.  Quite  the 
contrary.  To  go  to  the  altar  with  the  same 
feelings  that  inspire  a  soldier  when  he  advances 
to  the  attack  is  to  start  wrong.  The  bitter  joy  of 
renunciation  helps  a  man  to  die  well;  it  will  not 
help  a  woman  to  make  her  husband  happy.  A 
sacrifice  is  like  an  act  of  heroism  or  like  fireworks : 
to  be  beautiful  it  must  not  last  too  long.  A  per- 
son who  can  sustain  a  sacrifice  indefinitely  is  a 
saint,  but  saints  are  not  found  in  every  street, 
nor  are  they  the  common  stuff  of  marriages.  For 
my  part  I  mistrust  and  fear  heroism  that  must 
last  a  lifetime. 

In  any  marriage  which  is  to  have  a  good  chance 
for  happiness  neither  party  must  feel  too  obvi- 
ously at  a  disadvantage.  The  situation  is  worse 
when  the  inferiority  is  on  the  man's  side,  for  a 
man,  through  pride,  atavism,  or  reality,  thinks 
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himself  naturally  superior.  If  to  the  military 
heroism  of  the  husband  the  wife  opposes  her  own 
conjugal  heroism — and  you  may  be  sure  she  will 
avow  it  sooner  or  later  if  that  sentiment  led  her 
to  the  altar — I  augur  no  good  from  the  rivalry 
in  heroisms. 

What  is  necessary,  then,  to  give  a  blinded 
soldier  a  good  chance  of  happiness  in  marriage? 
Simply,  the  marriage  must  be  brought  about  not 
by  the  attraction  of  sacrifice  but  by  mutual 
affection.  The  essential  condition  is  that  at  the 
beginning  neither  husband  nor  wife  feel  at  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  other.  Blindness  is  an  embar- 
rassment; it  reduces  a  blind  man  to  inferiority 
only  if  he  is  incapable  of  providing  for  his  own 
needs. 

I  believe,  too,  that,  save  for  some  cases  which 
may  be  justified  by  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
serious-minded  blind  soldier  who  is  well  aware  of 
his  real  situation  ought  not  to  marry,  or  even 
become  engaged,  before  his  re-education  is  fin- 
ished, or  at  least  until  the  end  is  near.  Is  not  this 
prudence  exacted  by  careful  parents  from  lovers 
who  have  their  eyes?  Is  marriage  permitted 
before  the  young  couple  have  stable  prospects? 
The  blinded  soldier's  dignity  and  security  de- 
mand that  he  should  not  involve  his  future  before 
he  is  certain  of  his  independence.  He  should  not 
make  a  home  until  he  can  speak  there,  if  not  as 
master,  at  least  as  a  partner  bearing  his  share  of 
the  household  expenses. 

Above  all,  I  insist  on  this  point,  the  wife  should 
not  think  she  deserves  admiration  for  marrying  a 
blinded  soldier.  Generally  she  does  not  make  a 
bad  bargain  from  the  material  viewpoint.  More- 
over, if  she  loves  her  husband,  as  I  hope  she  will, 
she  will  find  such  happiness  in  her  home  that, 
when  both  have  health  and  work,  it  is  she  who 
should  consider  herself  lucky:  she  has  a  husband 
of  whose  fidelity  she  can  be  certain,  who  will 
never  leave  home,  who  will  never  spend  his 
money  in  the  saloon,  but  who  through  his  former 
experiences  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  out- 
side world.  Indeed,  if  women  were  a  bit  more 
far-sighted,  they  would  all  want  to  marry  an 
industrious  blind  man.  Work  is  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  happiness  in  a  household  of  this 
kind.  A  blind  man's  wife  who  does  not  insist  on 
his  working  has  married  him,  in  my  estimation, 


either  to  live  on  his  pension,  eked  out  by  more  or 
less  disguised  begging,  or  for  an  even  less  praise- 
worthy motive. 

Should,  then,  all  thought  of  marriage  be  for- 
bidden to  the  blinded  soldier  whom  additional 
disabilities  unfit  for  remunerative  work?  Cer- 
tainly not,  but  as  such  a  man  is  an  invalid,  his 
wife  out  of  her  infinite  tenderness  must  be  above 
all  a  sister  of  charity. 

We  must  watch,  it  seems  to  me,  with  special 
care  over  the  bachelors  who  live  with  a  married 
brother  or  sister.  There  is  danger  even  in  very 
honorable  and  affectionate  families  that  the 
blind  man's  liberty  will  be  infringed  upon.  The 
blind  uncle  will  be  chosen  godfather  for  his 
nephews  and  nieces.  As  he  has  no  children  of  his 
own,  he  will  be  expected  to  spend  his  money  on 
them.  Will  they  not  be  his  heirs?  Thus  arises 
systematic,  if  unconscious,  exploitation  of  the 
blind  man.  He  is  given  a  daily  stint;  it  is 
increased  from  day  to  day,  until  finally  he 
works  under  a  coercion  which  is  the  more  rigorous 
as  the  parents  are  the  more  ambitious  for  their 
children.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  this  will 
be  the  fate  of  all  blinded  soldiers  living  with  a 
relative,  but  I  believe  the  possibility  of  danger 
real  enough  to  be  pointed  out. 

Even  sadder  will  be  the  situation  of  him  who, 
having  no  family,  falls  into  the  clutches  of  mer- 
cenary people.  In  exchange  for  certain  more  or 
less  degrading  favors,  they  will  manage  to  get 
hold  of  all  his  money.  In  such  an  event,  his 
friends  must  discreetly  intervene  to  safeguard 
his  liberty  and  to  spare  him  humiliation. 

Duties  of  the  Public 

Through  his  work,  the  blinded  soldier  will 
have  constant  relations  with  many  different 
classes  of  sighted  people — customers,  heads  of 
industrial  firms,  private  associations.  How 
should  these  people  act  toward  him? 

May  I  again  insist,  as  I  have  done  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  book,  that  customers  must  treat  the 
blinded  soldier  as  a  normal  workman  whose  labor 
is  paid  for  at  normal  rates.  Never  give  him 
charity  as  if  he  were  a  beggar  at  the  church  door. 
Treat  him  as  a  suffering  man  or  a  loved  brother. 
Relieve  his  definite  needs,  render  him  a  service 
when   you   know   the   circumstances,   help   him 
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through  his  wife  and  children,  but  do  not  accus- 
tom him  to  receive  money  which  corresponds 
neither  to  a  specific  need  nor  to  a  service 
rendered. 

On  the  other  hand,  never  make  your  own 
profit  on  his  labor;  do  not  pay  him  less  because 
he  is  blind  and  at  the  mercy  of  your  avarice. 
Do  not  force  him  to  work  for  a  miserable  pittance 
under  the  pretext  of  giving  him  preference  over 
another  or  because  you  know  that  his  pension 
will  keep  him  from  dying  of  starvation. 

These  directions  concern  the  blind  man  who 
works  at  home  and  sells  his  product  directly  to 
his  customers.  But  the  relations  of  blind  fac- 
tory workers  with  their  employers  must  also  be 
adjusted.  What  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
in  training  men  for  industrial  occupations  in 
spite  of  the  innumerable  difficulties  in  our  way 
is  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  Already  we 
have  blind  mechanics,  coopers,  and  glass-cutters 
capable  of  good  work  in  shops  specially  organ- 
ized for  them.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this 
list  can  be  indefinitely  lengthened,  and  that  it 
will  take  in  many  trades  which  will  be  very 
commonly  followed  by  the  blind. 

When  workshops  were  first  installed  at  Reuilly, 
I  thought  of  making  an  investigation  among 
employers  to  learn  of  positions  or  trades  accessi- 
ble to  blinded  soldiers.  But  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  such  an  investigation — first,  because  the 
great  manufacturers  were  too  preoccupied  with 
other  matters  to  answer  questionnaires  on  future 
openings  for  blind  labor,  and  secondly,  because 
our  inquiries  would  have  encountered  only  scep- 
ticism. Blind  men  in  industry?  What  a  joke! 
Another  reason  which  restrained  me  was  my 
deep-seated  objection  to  directing  blinded  sol- 
diers to  temporary  positions,  even  though  they 
were  well  paid.  This  is  being  done,  it  appears, 
in  Germany.  Our  enemies  are  having  blinded 
soldiers  turn  shells.  It  is  one  instance  in  which 
we  need  not  be  jealous  of  the  formerly  much- 
boasted  German  efficiency. 

When  peace  comes  and  no  more  shells  are 
turned,  what  will  your  blind  Germans  do?  As 
we  do  not  want  to  find  ourselves  in  any  such 
predicament,  we  consider  only  real  trades,  and 
nothing,  not  even  the  prospect  of  immediate 
pay  and  easy  success,  can  move  us  from  this 


stand.  The  soundness  of  the  principle  is  already 
evident.  Our  blind  mechanics  can  compete  with 
sighted  men;  our  glass-cutters  are  acquiring  a 
precision  which  will  make  them  a  valued  source 
of  labor  in  the  industry. 

Even  if  they  have  not  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  their  trade,  many  blinded  soldiers  will 
easily  find  employment  in  industry.  They  will 
not  need  to  take  positions  ordinarily  held  by 
women,  in  which  the  pay  is  poor,  but  can  find 
numerous  jobs  requiring  masculine  strength  but 
not  sight.  There  seems  to  be  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  such  jobs  when  one  takes  the  trouble 
to  look  for  them.  Hence,  in  devoting  this  chap- 
ter to  our  duties  toward  blinded  soldiers,  I  have 
wished  to  appeal  especially  to  employers,  for 
they  can  become,  if  they  will,  the  great  benefac- 
tors of  the  city  dwellers. 

A  most  conclusive  experiment  was  carried  out 
only  a  few  days  ago  at  Montargis,  thanks  to  the 
devotion  and  perseverance  of  M.  Jacques  See, 
who  need  give  no  further  proof  of  his  active  and 
affectionate  interest  in  the  unfortunate.  M.  See 
has  summarized  present  accomplishments  and 
future  hopes  in  a  memorandum  which  I  gladly 
reproduce  here. 

It  seems  that  blinded  soldiers  can  be  employed  in 
most  industries  and  that  they  can  work  next  to 
sighted  workmen  and  in  the  same  normal  working  con- 
ditions. This  is  possible,  however,  only  if  the  work 
assigned  to  the  blind  man  is  carefully  chosen  and  exe- 
cuted by  a  special  method.  With  these  reservations, 
which  ask  of  the  employer  only  kindly  cooperation  and 
confidence  in  the  result,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
blind  can  find  a  place  in  industry  and  that  every  fac- 
tory should  employ  a  certain  number,  varying  from 
one  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  working  force.  After  a  time 
sufficient  for  learning,  the  blind  man's  work  should  be 
profitable  both  to  himself  and  to  the  manufacturer  who 
employs  him. 

An  experiment  in  utilizing  blinded  soldiers  is  being 
tried  at  present  in  a  rubber  factory  belonging  to  the 
Hutchinson  firm,  at  Montargis  (Loiret).  A  soldier 
who  used  to  be  a  cement  worker,  blinded  in  the  war,  has 
been  assigned  the  task  of  shaping  pneumatic  bicycle 
tires.  This  consists  in  giving  the  tire  the  semi-circular 
form  that  it  must  have  in  cross  section  when  mounted 
and  inflated  on  the  bicycle  rim. 

The  rubber  tube  as  manufactured  is  flat  and  must 
be  so  stretched  that  its  radius  to  the  middle  point  or 
rolling  surface  is  considerably  greater  than  the  radius 
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to  the  edges  where  the  tire  is  fastened  to  the  rim.  To 
obtain  this  elongation  of  the  cross  section,  the  tube  is 
mounted  on  an  extensible  hoop  of  round  iron  with  a 
larger  diameter  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  adjust  it  symmetrically  so  that  the 
central  part  receives  the  maximum  extension. 

Thus  the  tire-shaper's  work  includes  two  operations: 
(i)  Mounting  the  envelope  on  the  shaping  hoop,  and 
(2)  adjusting  the  envelope  so  that  it  will  be  properly 
stretched.  The  second  operation  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, since  on  it  alone  depends  the  correct  form  of  the 
finished  tube.  This  operation  has  been  entrusted  to  a 
blinded  soldier. 

After  having  spent  some  weeks  in  learning,  the  blind 
man  performs  the  work  at  present  nearly  as  satisfac- 
torily as  his  sighted  predecessor;  he  will  be  able  to  do 
it  quite  as  well  when  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm, the  only  ones  called  on,  have  adapted  themselves 
to  the  work  required  of  them. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  job  assigned  to  our  blind 
man  cannot  be  filled  by  a  woman  or  by  a  man  disabled 
in  the  legs.  It  requires  more  muscular  strength  than 
can  be  expected  from  a  woman,  and  by  reason  of  the 
variety  of  movements  needed  for  placing  and  stacking 
the  shaped  envelopes,  exacts  a  standing  position.  A 
man  disabled  in  the  leg  could  not  stand  so  constantly. 

It  is  probable  that  work  similar  to  this  in  the  same 
factory  can  be  discovered  for  other  blinded  soldiers,  and 
the  experiment  will  be  continued  to  that  end.  The  fol- 
lowing operations  would  seem  to  be  possible  for  blind 
men:  placing  crescents  in  the  manufacture  of  anti-skid 
tires,  removal  from  the  air-chambers  of  automobile  and 
bicycle  tires  of  the  rod  on  which  they  have  been  vul- 
canized, etc.  It  seems  as  if  the  rubber  factory  at 
Montargis,  which  employs  2,000  men  and  women,  might 
use  six  or  eight  blinded  soldiers.  The  possibility  of 
employing  the  blind  in  a  rubber  factory  having  been 
thus  demonstrated,  the  experiment  should  be  extended 
to  other  industries,  such  as  chemical  products,  glass- 
blowing,  weaving,  etc. 

Many  blind  men  living  in  cities  will  do  brush- 
making  and  chair-caning  only  during  their  noviti- 
ate in  blindness;  they  will  abandon  these  occu- 
pations later  as  the  possibilities  increase  for 
entering  industrial  trades.  It  is  important  that 
all  experiments  in  industrial  employment  be 
directed  by  competent  persons  in  collaboration 
with  the  heads  of  the  firm,  so  that  no  element 
necessary  for  success  should  be  neglected.  Where 
blinded  soldiers  are  concerned,  we  have  no  right 
to  fail.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  if  indus- 
trial employment  draws  blinded  soldiers  away 


from  brush-making,  for  brush-making  will  re- 
main a  profitable  trade  only  on  condition  that  it 
does  not  become  over-crowded. 

Employment  of  the  blind  in  industry  is  facili- 
tated when  the  wife  also  can  be  employed,  not  in 
the  same  shop,  at  her  husband's  side — which 
would  not  always  work  smoothly — but  in  the 
same  factory. 

I  hope  no  one  will  object  that  this  novel 
method  of  utilizing  the  energy  and  intelligence 
of  the  blinded  soldier  will  endanger  his  family 
life.  Is  not  factory  work  the  common  rule  with 
innumerable  sighted  workmen?  If  they  are, 
perchance,  bad  husbands  or  fathers,  it  is  not 
because  they  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
away  from  home.  Work  in  a  man's  own  shop 
may  be  theoretically  the  ideal  method,  but  one 
must  not  forget  that  only  yesterday  our  blinded 
soldiers  from  the  cities  were  themselves  working 
outside  and  that  on  the  morrow  of  their  re-adap- 
tation to  life,  they  will  take  up  new  work  more 
willingly  when  they  can  do  so  under  the  old 
conditions.  Let  us  always  be  realists  in  viewing 
these  questions.  Free  human  beings  on  leaving  a 
re-educational  school  will  do  what  they  want. 
The  best  way  to  render  them  a  service  is  to  try 
to  reconcile  their  material  interests  and  their 
tastes.  Why  attempt  to  introduce  social  re- 
forms which  normal  people  do  not  always 
appreciate? 

I  claim  that,  on  the  whole,  the  blind  workman 
will  be  happier,  or — what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing — will  think  himself  happier,  when  he  is 
working  in  a  factory  that  when  he  spends  all  his 
days  at  home.  Everyone  acquainted  with  our 
re-educational  institutions  asserts  that  the 
pupils  are  generally  gayer  in  the  shops  than  with 
their  families.  Some  wives  are  depressed,  even 
jealous,  that  their  husbands  seem  to  prefer  the 
company  of  others.  They  ought  to  realize  that 
this  love  of  the  shop  is  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  rebirth  of  courage  and  the  joy  of  living  in 
the  heart  of  their  wounded  loved  one. 

It  is  frequently  said,  and  having  been  said 
once  it  is  repeated  again  and  again,  that  the  blind 
like  to  live  among  themselves.  I  think  they 
simply  want,  like  everybody  else,  to  feel  in  a 
congenial  milieu.  They  do  not  particularly  crave 
the  society  of  blind  men,  but  of  comrades  with 
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similar  tastes — whether  they  have  eyes  or  not 
makes  little  difference. 

If  we  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  we  must  admit 
that  the  blind  man  will  usually  find  the  hours 
less  long  in  the  shop  than  in  his  home.  The  home 
is  small,  the  wife  is  often  absent,  he  must  work 
alone  at  a  trade  which  has  been  simplified  to  a 
few  unvarying  movements.  Now  recall  the 
lively  dinners  in  a  workman's  family.  The 
father  relates  with  gusto  the  events  of  the  day — 
the  foreman's  reprimands,  the  jokes  of  the  other 
men,  the  cordial  greeting  of  the  boss — in  all  of 
which  the  wife  and  children  are  interested  al- 
though they  do  not  know  the  actors  personally. 
In  contrast  picture  to  yourself  the  blind  man 
who  works  at  home.  Reduced  to  the  sole  society 
of  his  wife,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  sink  into 
wearied  boredom,  and  that  he  will  not  be  aroused 
by  the  monotonous  repetition  of  conversations 
a  deux  in  which  the  same  recollections  are  told 
off  always  in  the  same  order,  interspersed  with 
lamentations  over  a  life  deprived  of  all  charm. 
All  minds  need  continually  to  receive  new  im- 
pressions, the  less  intellectual  more  than  others 
because  they  are  less  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves. 

Here  I  should  like  to  sketch  a  dream  which 
has  been  taking  form  in  my  mind  ever  since  our 
glass-cutting  shop  has  been  operating  with  such 
encouraging  results.  I  see  in  a  future  which 
active  good  will  could  bring  near  a  number  of 
glass-cutters  working  together  in  a  shop.  There 
are  not  more  than  twenty  of  them,  and  the  shop 
is  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  apartment.  The 
only  absolute  requirements  are  that  it  contain 
water  and  electricity,  such  as  are  found  in  any 
large  building.  Any  floor  of  a  large  house  could 
be  used  for  my  blind  man's  shop.  Install  it,  if 
you  wish,  in  one  of  those  collections  of  buildings 
erected  at  Paris  by  philanthropic  societies  like 
the  Rothschild  foundation,  which  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  mental  and  moral  health.  All  my 
glass-cutters  will  work  there  together,  with  one 
sighted  person,  who  will  be  paid  a  percentage  of 
the  profits,  to  serve  as  overseer  and  manager. 

At  noon  each  workman  will  leave  the  shop  and 
go  to  lunch.  To  a  restaurant?  To  his  home  in  a 
more  or  less  distant  street?  No,  indeed!  He 
will  go  up  or  down  stairs  to  his  home,  for — in  my 


dream  still — the  homes  of  the  workmen  are  in 
the  same  building  as  the  shop. 

Are  there  any  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  realization  of  this  project?  None.  One  of 
the  numerous  organizations  dealing  with  the 
blind  has  only  to  secure  the  use  of  several  floors 
of  a  large  building.  I  do  not  ask  it  to  build,  for 
that  would  mean  great  expense  and  have  other 
disadvantages.  In  this  building  one  of  the  apart- 
ments would  be  fitted  up  as  a  shop  and  the 
others  rented  to  the  workmen  and  their  families. 
I  say  'rented',  for  a  workman's  self-respect  and 
happiness  demand  that  he  feel  that  the  apart- 
ment is  really  his  own.  Would  not  this  be  the 
ideal  solution  for  the  blind  city  workman,  pro- 
viding at  the  same  time  the  benefits  of  coopera- 
tive labor  and  the  joys  of  independent  yet  inti- 
mate family  life? 

Similar  organizations  would,  of  course,  be 
possible  in  numerous  other  industrial  trades, 
including  mechanics  and  even  brush-making,  if 
enough  orders  could  be  obtained  to  support  the 
shop.  But  success  is  conditioned  by  several  fac- 
tors. In  the  first  place,  we  must  collect  only 
workmen  who  fully  understand  their  trade  and 
whose  personal  and  family  morals  are  beyond 
reproach.  Secondly,  we  must  be  able  to  assure 
to  them  a  steady  demand  for  their  product.  This 
will  be  easy  if  the  first  condition  is  fulfilled. 
Thirdly,  we  must  find  philanthropists  to  back 
the  plan.  Now  I  cease  to  dream  and,  perfectly 
awake,  affirm  my  confidence,  nay,  more,  my 
certitude  that  we  shall  find  such  persons. 

Duties  of  the  Aid  Societies. 

In  founding  the  Quinze-Vingts  Louis  XI  set 
an  example  which  has  an  eternal  application. 
When  he  gathered  into  the  refuge  of  the  Champ- 
Pourri,  beyond  the  Porte  Saint-Honore,  the  three 
hundred  miserable  blind  beggars  who  were 
running  about  the  capital,  he  granted  them  a 
constitution  whose  liberalism  is  surprising  even 
after  the  Revolution  of  1789.  Although  he  gave 
his  Almoner  a  distant  guardianship  over  the 
Home  and  named  a  Master  as  more  the  nominal 
than  the  active  head,  he  placed  the  real  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Home  in  the  hands  of  a 
Chapter  made  up  of  the  blind  monks  and  nuns 
among  the  inmates.     Perhaps  the  decisions  of 
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this  body  of  needy  persons  were  not  always  of 
the  wisest;  at  any  rate,  by  the  will  of  the  founder, 
they  governed  themselves  according  to  their 
lights,  often  in  complete  opposition  not  only  to 
their  immediate  superiors  but  to  the  sovereigns 
who  succeeded  the  saintly  king  without  in- 
heriting his  charity  and  liberalism. 

One  could  hope  that  all  aid  associations  might 
copy  this  example  and  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  restoring  the  blinded  soldier's  independence, 
avoiding  anything  that  might  seem  like  an  in- 
fringement of  his  liberty  even  when  the  motive  is 
disinterested  affection.  We  must  not  make 
people  happy  in  spite  of  themselves,  nor  while 
aiming  to  secure  their  happiness  keep  them 
prisoners  of  our  help. 

The  aid  societies,  like  private  persons,  should 
give  only  for  a  definite  purpose.  What  should 
be  the  form  of  their  assistance?  Their  most 
important  duty  is  to  seek  out  those  whom  ca- 
tholic charity  calls  the  'bashful  poor',  those 
whose  mouth  is  closed  by  pride  and  who  would 
rather  die  than  ask  aid.  Among  blinded  soldiers 
these  bashful  poor  will  be  legion — all  praise  to 
them — for  our  soldiers  have  known  the  noble  in- 
dependence of  the  worker.  The  aid  societies 
should  save  them  from  being  the  victims  of  their 
pride.  The  task  requires  infinite  tact  and  dis- 
cretion, and  those  who  take  it  up  must  have  a 
more  genuine  understanding  of  the  sufferings  of 
mankind  than  their  sensibility,  their  reason,  or 
their  snobbishness  alone  could  give  them.  Else 
their  help  will  reach  only  those  who  have  a  less 
susceptible  pride  allied  to  a  kind  of  cleverness  or 
those  who  are  the  proteges  of  distinguished  god- 
mothers and  other  influential — or  intimidating — 
personages. 

When  the  blind  man  returns  to  his  home,  he 
faces  the  problems  of  how  to  provide  a  roof  and 
food  for  his  family,  obtain  the  raw  materials  of 
his  trade,  and  dispose  of  his  product.  The  aid 
societies  should  make  it  their  work  to  help  him 
solve  these  problems.  Their  part  is  a  delicate 
one,  for  their  help  must  be  effective  and  yet  not 
cause  the  soldier  to  relax  his  own  efforts.  If  he 
were  infirm  or  helpless,  the  solution  would  be 
easier;  money  would  arrange  everything.  But 
the  blinded  soldier  is  and  must  remain  a  worker. 
While  it  is  right  to  lighten  his  burdens,  he  should 


not  be  deprived  of  the  credit  and  consolation  of 
work. 

The  blind  man  buys  the  necessities  of  life,  in 
part,  with  his  pension,  which  is  a  fixed  sum,  and 
in  part  with  the  profits  of  his  labor,  which 
are  essentially  variable.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
making  his  work  more  lucrative  that  aid  societies 
can  best  help  him  to  live  and  pay  his  rent,  though 
on  occasions  they  may  have  to  provide  other 
special  assistance.  Family  expenses  can  be 
lightened  by  the  operation  of  maternity 
benefits. 

The  blind  man  should  always  be  able  to  raise 
his  children  in  good  moral  and  physical  surround- 
ings, but  he  may  have  difficulty  in  giving  them 
more  than  an  elementary  school  education. 
When  a  child  shows  a  disposition  for  industrial, 
commercial,  or  other  studies,  the  societies  can  do 
the  father  an  incalculable  service  by  educating 
the  boy  to  be  a  foreman,  agricultural  expert,  or 
clerk,  who  later  can  earn  a  good  salary  and  help 
his  father  in  his  old  age.  There  should  also  be 
childrens'  allowances  proportioned  to  the  age, 
health,  and  number  of  the  children,  so  that  the 
burden  of  a  family  will  not  be  too  much  for  the 
blind  man. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  blinded  soldier 
has  received  the  required  help,  that  he  has  the 
equipment  for  following  his  trade,  and  that  he  is 
at  work.  How  can  the  aid  societies  continue  to 
be  useful  to  him?  I  spoke  above  of  the  objec- 
tions to  a  guide,  by  whom  I  mean  not  only  the 
man  or  boy  who  leads  the  blind  man  through  the 
streets,  but  rather  more  the  man  who  does  his 
buying  for  him,  the  small  tradesman  who  sells 
him  several  kilos  of  couch-grass  which  he  him- 
self has  bought  of  a  half-way  wholesale  mer- 
chant who  obtained  his  stock  from  Havre.  One 
could  follow  the  stuff  back  to  Mexico,  where 
tampico  is  gathered.  As  all  these  middlemen 
naturally  expect  to  make  on  the  transaction, 
when  the  raw  material  gets  to  the  blind  man, 
who  buys  at  retail,  it  is  so  high-priced  that  it 
consumes  a  large  part  of  the  profits  of  his  labor. 
The  great  opportunity  of  the  societies  is  to  sup- 
press these  middlemen  and  to  procure  for  their 
proteges  the  needed  wood,  couch-grass,  cord, 
wicker,  leather,  or  oaken  staves  at  wholesale 
prices  and  with  lowest  possible  freight  charges. 
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When  they  have  done  this,  how  can  they  aid 
the  blinded  soldier  to  sell  his  product?  The  first 
way  which  offers — one  which  individuals  and 
societies  with  means  are  tempted  to  follow  be- 
cause it  seems  the  most  disinterested  and  the 
most  rapid — is  to  buy  the  soldiers'  entire  product. 
In  my  opinion,  this  solution,  except  in  peculiar 
cases,  is,  if  not  wholly  bad,  at  least  defective.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  it  reduces  the  blind  man's  profit  by 
depriving  him  of  the  advantages  of  many  cus- 
tomers of  different  kinds  buying  at  retail.  And 
furthermore,  it  fails  to  develop  in  him  a  spirit  of 
initiative — a  quality  which  is  useful  to  everybody 
and  of  first  importance  to  a  man  living  a  re- 
stricted life.  Finally,  it  leaves  him  dependent 
on  a  charitable  organization,  which  he  soon  comes 
to  consider  responsible  for  his  future  and  his 
happiness.  Disaster  will  result  if  the  society  fails 
to  keep  its  pledges  or  simply  enters  the  inactive 
phase  to  which  many  brilliantly  started  societies 
degenerate.  Moreover,  if  the  aid  societies  en- 
gage in  these  commercial  undertakings,  they  will 
encounter  the  opposition  of  both  employers'  and 
workmen's  organizations  in  the  trade.  Also, 
such  undertakings  require  expensive  equipment 
and  a  paid  staff,  which  the  most  unselfish  mem- 
bers of  a  society's  board  of  trustees  are  not 
always  competent  to  direct. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aid  societies  can  act  as 
admirable  middlemen.  They  should  keep  to  that 
role,  in  my  opinion,  and  not  go  into  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling  unless  the  situation  makes 
it  absolutely  necessary.  Even  then  they  should 
only  conduct  charity  sales. 

The  blinded  soldier  should,  as  far  as  he  can,  get 
along  by  himself.  To  do  so  he  must  have  many 
different  customers  who  all  know  him  personally. 
He  can  secure  these  easily  if  the  societies  make 
the  effort  to  organize  all  over  France  local  com- 
mittees, which  in  their  restricted  fields  will  be 
capable  of  more  effective  action.  When  a 
blinded  soldier  returns  home,  the  local  commit- 
tee should  communicate  with  the  mayor,  the 
cure,  the  notary,  the  eminent  men,  and  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  unions  of  the  region,  and 
say  to  them  something  like  this: 

"One  of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  coming  back 
from  the  war.  He  will  be  an  example  for  our 
children  by  the  heroism  which  he  displayed  on 


the  field  of  battle.  You  admire  him  now;  you 
will  admire  him  more  to-morrow  when  you 
realize  what  he  has  accomplished  since  he  was 
blinded.  He  wants  a  living,  but  he  does  not  ask 
for  charity.  Nor  do  we  ask  it  for  him,  for  he  is 
proud  and  alms  would  wound  him.  He  can 
work — and  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  a  man  with 
sight.  Show  him  your  sympathy  by  buying  the 
products  of  his  labor.  In  so  doing,  you  will  not 
bring  ruin  to  any  established  merchants  in  the 
region  and  you  will  do  a  kind  action  without 
material  disadvantage  to  yourself." 

If  this  talk  is  accompanied  by  a  few  personal 
applications,  the  blind  man  will  soon  be  out  of 
difficulty. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  aid  societies 
are  never  to  concern  themselves  with  the  sale 
of  the  blinded  soldier's  product,  but  that  they 
should  have  recourse  to  methods  which  do  not 
involve  them  in  retail  selling,  their  aim  being 
rather  to  open  up  for  the  blind  man  a  sure  and 
lasting  market  for  his  wares.  They  should 
themselves  buy  the  product  only  when  the  blind 
man's  inability  to  sell  it  has  been  demonstrated. 
A  better  method  will  be  to  secure  orders  from  the 
government,  from  the  great  shops,  from  studs, 
and  factories,  and  to  arrange  that  the  commis- 
sions shall  be  taken  to  the  blind  man's  home  so 
that  he  can  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  work. 

In  some  trades  there  is  no  product  to  sell  ex- 
cept the  skill  of  the  workman.  In  such  cases  the 
aid  societies  should  try  to  build  up  a  well-paying, 
permanent  clientele.  They  should  help  the 
masseurs  to  secure  admission  to  the  hospitals, 
put  them  in  touch  with  doctors  who  may  use 
their  services,  build  dispensaries  where  they  may 
treat  the  public.  For  the  piano  workmen, 
mechanics,  glass-cutters,  etc.,  they  should  obtain 
positions  with  good  firms.  No  stone  should  be 
left  unturned  to  secure  work  for  every  man.  I 
do  not  want  to  consider  the  possibility  of  being 
forced  to  give  up  a  man  because  he  is  incompe- 
tent or  lazy. 

These  measures  will  soon  put  the  blinded 
soldier  on  his  feet.  Afterwards,  perhaps,  he  will 
forget  all  about  the  local  committee  and  the  aid 
societies,  but  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  that.  After 
all,  what  does  it  matter?  We  are  absolved  if 
we  have  done  good  as  it  should  be  done,  that  is, 
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solely    in     the     interests    of    the    man    to    be 
helped. 

For  a  long  time  to  come,  our  wounded  will  be 
surrounded  by  the  respectful  affection  of  entire 
France,  and  their  paths  will  be  smoothed  by  the 
consideration  of  others.  All  who  have  lived 
through  the  war  and  its  horrors  will  treat  them 
as    suffering    brothers.     Then    time   will    pass. 


Memories  will  fade,  and  a  bruised,  grateful 
generation  will  be  followed  by  a  forgetful  one, 
less  moved  and  less  charitable.  If  by  that  time 
our  disabled  soldiers  have  not  learned  to  live  a 
normal  independent  life,  I  am  afraid  for  them. 
Therefore,  let  us  who  know  their  terrible  sacri- 
fices, now,  in  good  time,  multiply  our  efforts  on 
their  behalf  without  counting  our  trouble. 
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CHAPTER   V 


The  Causes  of  Blindness  Among  Soldiers 

By  Dr.  E.  Valude 

Head  of  the  Ophthalmic  Clinic  of"  the  Quinze-Vingts 
Physician-in-Chief  of  the  Auxiliary  Military  Hospital  of  the  Quinze-Vingts 


During  the  first  months  of  the  war  the  greater 
part  of  the  wounds  resulting  in  blindness  were 
wounds  made  by  bullets.  They  occurred  in  the 
following  manner:  The  bullet  entered  through 
one  side  of  the  face,  usually  through  the  temple, 
and  issued  on  the  other,  cutting  the  two  optic 
nerves  or  causing  serious  and  incurable  injuries 
to  the  eyeballs.  These  wounds  were  caused  for 
the  most  part  by  rifle  bullets,  more  rarely  by 
machine  guns,  and  very  seldom  by  shrapnel,  the 
latter  being  incapable  of  such  deep  penetration. 
They  generally  left  the  eye  normal  in  appearance, 
and  the  man  suffered  little  or  no  disfigurement  if 
the  scar  made  by  the  exit  of  the  bullet  was  not 
too  visible.  With  the  advent  of  trench  warfare 
and  of  trenches  deep  enough  to  protect  the  sol- 
dier's head,  and  especially  with  the  introduction 
of  the  steel  helmet,  wounds  of  this  nature  became 
much  less  frequent. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1915  wounds  of  the 
face  causing  blindness  have  been  due  for  the 
most  part  to  explosions  of  shells  and  of  grenades. 
These  wounds,  especially  those  from  shells,  are 
generally  accompanied  by  bad  disfigurement  due 
to  the  laceration  of  the  eyelids,  the  falling  in  of 
the  nose,  or  vicious  scars  on  the  mouth  and 
cheeks.  The  grenade  wounds,  often  caused,  alas, 
by  the  premature  explosion  in  battle  or  practice 
of  French  grenades,  often  destroy  the  eye  through 


the  penetration  of  many  small  fragments.  The 
eye  lost  in  that  way  is  usually  greatly  disfigured, 
and  in  many  cases  has  to  be  removed. 

The  asphyxiating  and  lachrymatory  gases, 
which  are  mistakenly  considered  harmful  to  the 
eyes,  have  to  date  caused  nothing  more  than 
slight  visual  troubles  and  injuries  which  are  in 
general  negligible.  I  have  not  observed  a  single 
case  of  blindness  due  to  gas,  and  if  any  exist, 
they  must  be  few  in  number.  The  effect  of  the  gas 
is  shown  in  a  tremendous  swelling  of  the  eyelids, 
which  is  alarming  at  first,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
belief  that  the  eye  behind  must  be,  if  not  entirely 
destroyed,  at  least  seriously  injured.  Now,  most 
often  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  slight  temporary 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva?,  or  in  excep- 
tional cases,  an  erosion  of  the  surface  of  the 
cornea.  It  is  from  the  latter  lesion  that  serious 
complications  may  develop,  but  up  to  the 
present  they  have  been  rarely  observed. 

However,  these  remarks  are  made  with  reser- 
vations on  account  of  the  latest  species  of  gas 
iemployed  by  the  enemy,  which  is  particularly 
rritating.  As  a  result  of  this  gas  a  very  consider- 
able oedema  of  the  eyelids  has  been  observed  in 
combination  with  a  similar  effect  on  the  retina, 
and  this  complication  is  not  without  danger  to 
the  eyesight. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Blinded  Soldiers  and  Agriculture 

By  Dr.  Cosse 

Director  of  the  Home  for  the  Re-education  of  Blinded  Soldiers  at  Chartres 


It  is  indeed  a  great  honor,  though  also  a  diffi- 
cult task,  for  me  to  give  my  modest  contribution 
to  a  work  so  complete,  so  interesting,  and  so 
full  of  wise  observations  as  that  which  M. 
Emard  offers  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
re-education  of  blinded  soldiers.  Many  men 
who  have  worked  with  the  blind  would  have 
been  better  qualified  to  prepare  this  chapter,  in 
which,  I  am  afraid,  my  ignorance  on  agricul- 
tural matters  is  bound  to  be  revealed.  My  lack 
of  extended  special  knowledge  will  excuse  me,  I 
hope,  if  I  limit  myself  to  what  I  have  observed 
and  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  an  experi- 
ment which  was  carried  out  sincerely  and  with- 
out any  preconceived  idea. 

In  the  re-educational  school  at  Chartres  my 
chief  aim,  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued 
by  M.  Brieux,  the  founder  of  the  school,  has 
been  to  fit  my  blind  pupils  to  live  and  work  at 
home.  To  this  end  I  have  tried  to  arouse  in 
them  as  soon  as  possible  a  desire  to  return  to 
work  on  the  land.  Almost  all  of  them  were  farm- 
ers before  the  war,  and  as  the  district  has  no 
local  industries  particularly  suited  to  the  blind, 
it  has  seemed  wisest  to  urge  them  to  go  back  to 
agriculture. 

For  a  long  time  I  wanted  to  make  the  school 
into  a  veritable  agricultural  institute.  Support 
for  the  project  had  been  secured,  the  country 
was  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
no  district  outside  of  Beauce  could  the  plan 
have  been  tried  to  better  advantage.  If  I  gave 
up  the  idea,  at  least  partially,  it  is  because  I 
met  with  obstacles  of  a  different  kind.  I  was 
attracted  by  the  idea  of  giving  to  blinded 
peasants  a  purely  agricultural  re-education,  but 


I  doubted  the  results.  Eight  out  of  ten  of  my 
pupils  had  no  resources,  no  'wealth',  to  use  the 
local  expression.  They  were  not  landowners, 
but  farm  workers  employed  by  the  farmers.  A 
few  worked  for  their  parents.  So  I  went  to  the 
landowners,  to  the  men  who  had  more  or  less 
important  farms,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
agree  to  employ  blind  help.  All  of  them  raised 
such  objections  that  I  soon  realized  that  our 
pupils,  even  though  fully  re-educated,  would 
never  succeed  in  finding  work. 

The  farm  worker's  tasks  are  multiple.  They 
vary  not  only  with  the  hour  of  the  day  but  also 
with  the  change  of  season.  Now  he  is  busy 
caring  for  the  livestock,  now  he  is  working  in 
the  granary,  now  in  the  fields,  where  according 
to  the  season,  he  plows,  sows,  or  harvests.  I  f  the  in- 
troduction of  agricultural  machinery  has  enabled 
him  to  perform  some  of  these  tasks  more  quickly, 
it  has  not  made  his  work  more  simple  or  lessened 
the  number  of  things  he  must  know.  The  land- 
owning farmer  requires  his  workmen  to  do  all 
things  equally  well.  On  the  farm  there  is  no 
specialization.  A  farm  hand  cannot  pick  and 
choose  his  jobs.  He  must  be  able  to  do  every- 
thing or  he  is  good  for  nothing.  To  be  sure,  the 
great  patience  shown  by  our  teachers  and  the 
great  eagerness  of  our  pupils  to  learn  can  bring 
about  astonishing  results;  but  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  and  a  number  of 
agricultural  tasks  lie  beyond  that  limit.  If  the 
blind  man  himself  is  a  landowner,  he  can  do 
what  he  can  and  leave  the  rest  to  his  workmen ; 
but  if  he  is  a  workman,  the  farmer  will  not  en- 
gage him  on  those  terms. 
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Not  wishing  to  give  my  pupils  training  which 
they  could  not  with  certainty  turn  to  practical 
use,  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  making  the  school 
purely  agricultural.  But  I  have  persisted  none 
the  less  in  my  endeavor  to  encourage  them  to 
resume  some  day  those  agricultural  tasks  which 
are  within  their  capacities,  and  I  believe  that  my 
efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  was  to  con- 
vince the  men  themselves.  I  still  recall  the  in- 
credulous gestures  with  which  my  pupils  re- 
ceived my  plans.  "How  do  you  expect  me  to 
plow  again?"  said  one.  "Never  again  shall  I  be 
able  to  groom  or  harness  a  horse,"  said  another. 
They  were  all  convinced  that  the  experiment 
would  be  abandoned  as  its  failure  became  evi- 
dent. And  yet  I  did  not  ask  much.  I  proposed 
simply  that  my  pupils  should  undertake,  method- 
ically and  thoroughly,  and  without  any  other 
help  than  the  advice  of  sighted  teachers,  the 
cultivation  of  a  kitchen  garden. 

The  object  which  I  strove  to  accomplish  was 
first  and  foremost  to  restore  to  my  pupils  that 
confidence  in  themselves  which  is  essential  to  the 
blind.  Is  there  a  re-educator  who  does  not  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  no  matter  to  what  kind 
of  mental  or  manual  work  we  direct  a  blind  man, 
our  first  duty  is  to  help  him  to  regain  his  self- 
confidence?  The  phrase  sums  up  re-education. 
Once  this  self-confidence  is  acquired,  the  greater 
part  of  our  task  is  done.  When  the  blind  man 
has  learned  by  experience  what  he  can  do,  he 
wants  to  do  more  and  more  and  to  overcome  his 
limitations.  This  is  perhaps  more  true  in  agri- 
cultural work  than  in  any  other  kind.  As  soon 
as  the  blinded  soldier,  incredulous  though  he  be 
at  first,  has  succeeded  in  turning  up  the  soil  and 
then  in  sowing  it,  his  confidence  begins  to  unfold. 
It  grows  as  his  plants  grow;  it  is  fully  ripe  by 
harvest  time. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  has  been  perfectly 
demonstrated  at  Chartres.  I  love  my  pupils  and 
I  know  that  my  affection  for  them  is  returned. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  first  day  they  took 
spade  in  hands  they  did  it  more  to  please  me 
than  to  accomplish  anything  useful.  A  few  of 
them  confessed  it  to  me  frankly.  Little  by  little 
they  began  to  think  I  might  be  right;  in  the  end 
they  were  convinced.    And  now  all  plan  to  have 


a  little  garden  around  their  home  in  which  they 
can  raise  the  vegetables  for  the  family.  This 
plan,  moreover,  has  been  carried  out  by  those 
who  have  finished  their  training  and  left  the 
school. 

Its  advantages  are  twofold :  it  forces  the  blind 
man  to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  enables  him  from  the  product  of  his  garden 
to  save  a  considerable  sum.     Some  pupils  have 
gained  even  more  from  their  gardening.     En- 
couraged by  discovering  that  they  were  still  of 
some  use  on  the  land,  they  have  dared  to  extend 
their  activities.     Some  have  penetrated  to  the 
stable  or  cowbarn  and  guided  by  their  recollec- 
tion of  old  tasks,  have  set  about  grooming  the 
animals   and   milking   the   cows.      Others   have 
taken  up  more  specialized  farm  work,  such  as 
raising  poultry  or  rabbits,  or  making  butter.    A 
few  of  the  bravest  have  even  taken  up  the  han- 
dles of  the  plow,  while  a  child  held  the  horse. 
M.  Brieux,  in  one  of  the  familiar  chats  with 
which    he   frequently   honors    me,   said    to    me 
that  the  unhoped-for  results  achieved  in  the  re- 
education of  blinded  soldiers  were  due  to  our 
teaching  them   not  so   much   to   know   objects 
as  to  know  them  again.     The  blind  farmer,  his 
interest  aroused  by  gardening,  regains  his  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  extends  the  field  of  his 
activities  because  he  has  only  to  'recognize'  the 
old  agricultural  implements.    When  he  has  recog- 
nized them,  his  ingenuity  quickly  conquers  the 
other  obstacles  placed  in  his  way  by  his  blindness. 
The  program  of  agricultural  re-education  for 
the  blind  seems,  therefore,  comparatively  simple. 
We  have  only  to  arouse  in  them  the  taste  for 
work  on  the  land,  and  they  themselves  will  do 
the  rest.     It  was  in  the  realization  of  this  fact 
that  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy  in  July,  1915, 
sent  around  to  farmers  who  had  returned  home 
blinded  by  the  war  a  blind  civilian  who  had 
been  very  successfully  re-educated  and  who  could 
show  them  what  they  were  still  capable  of  doing. 
At  Chartres  we  accomplish  the  same  thing  by 
having  our  pupils  cultivate  a  kitchen  garden. 
We  rented  for  the  purpose  a  large,  rectangular 
tract  of  land,  20  meters  in  width  and  150  meters 
in  length,  adjoining  our  school.    The  pupils  can 
go  there  without  having  to  cross  the  road.  There 
are  no  fences;   the  demarcation  from  the  neigh- 
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boring  fields  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  deep 
furrow  and  by  the  difference  in  cultivation. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  on  my  force  of 
hospital  attendants  a  sergeant  called  Bouchet,  a 
gardener  by  profession  and  an  intelligent,  skilful, 
and  devoted  man.  To  him  I  entrusted  the 
guidance  of  our  gardeners. 

In  April  the  ground  was  plowed  twice,  the 
blind  man  holding  the  plow  while  an  artilleryman 
led  the  horses,  which  had  been  put  at  my  disposal 
by  the  colonel  of  the  26th  regiment  of  artillery. 
Soon  the  soil  was  ready.  Lengthwise  through 
the  center  of  the  field  a  wide  path  twenty  centi- 
meters deep  and  two  meters  wide  was  then  dug 
to  enable  the  pupils  to  find  their  bearings  in  the 
garden.  It  was  perfectly  easy  for  them  to  dig 
this  path,  as  the  lines  were  marked  by  a  string 
stretched  between  two  stakes. 

We  started  our  work  with  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes.  On  each  side  of  the  path  was  stretched 
a  cord.  Next  to  this  cord  the  pupil  dug  with  his 
spade  a  hole  about  fifteen  centimeters  deep,  in 
which  he  deposited  a  potato.  Then,  about  fifty 
centimeters  from  the  first  hole,  he  dug  another, 
measuring  the  distance  by  a  stick  placed  on  the 
ground  parallel  to  the  cord.  Thus  the  first  row  of 
potatoes  is  planted.  For  the  second  the  cord  is 
stretched  again  fifty  centimeters  behind,  and  the 
same  for  the  third.  Three  rows  make  a  bed. 
Without  any  aid  from  a  sighted  person  each 
pupil  succeeded  in  planting  two  beds  of  potatoes. 

Green  peas  came  next.  This  time  the  work 
was  more  difficult,  yet  every  obstacle  was  sur- 
mounted. Using  not  a  spade  but  a  hoe,  the  pupil 
digs  an  even  furrow  about  ten  centimeters  in 
depth  from  one  end  of  the  cord  to  the  other. 
Then  he  takes  seven  or  eight  green  peas  from  his 
pocket  and  puts  them  in  the  furrow.  About 
thirty  centimeters  away,  measured  by  the  stick 
placed  on  the  ground,  he  deposits  another  little 
pile,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  furrow.  To 
cover  the  peas,  earth  is  thrown  into  the  furrow 
with  a  forked  spade.  One  bed  was  planted  by 
each  pupil.  Thus  we  had  forty  beds  of  potatoes 
and  twenty  beds  of  green  peas. 

Beans  were  handled  exactly  as  the  peas  and 
offered  no  difficulties.  Carrots,  turnips,  beets, 
and  radishes  puzzled  us  for  a  while,  the  planting 
of  the  tiny  seeds  seemed  so  complicated.    Then 


Sergeant  Bouchet  happily  invented  an  ingenious 
planter  which  got  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  a  small  bottle  fifteen  centi- 
meters long  with  an  elongated  neck,  in  which  is 
fitted  a  perforated  cork.  The  pupil,  after  having 
dug  a  long  furrow  next  to  the  cord,  goes  to  one 
end.  Then  he  holds  the  bottle  in  his  right  hand 
in  the  following  manner:  The  last  three  fingers 
hold  onto  the  cord  and  slide  along  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other;  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger 
hold  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  shake  it  con- 
stantly as  the  hand  is  moved  along.  In  this  way, 
the  small  seeds  fall  regularly  into  the  furrow. 

The  planting  described  above  was  done  in 
May.  During  the  month  of  June  we  planted 
cabbage,  leeks,  and  salad.  In  planting  the 
cabbages  and  salad  we  had  the  benefit  of  rainy 
weather,  which  appreciably  lightened  the  work 
by  simplifying  the  problem  of  watering. 

Weeding  their  gardens  has  been  easily  man- 
aged by  all  our  pupils.  They  have  only  to 
stretch  two  strings  over  two  neighboring  rows  and 
then  remove  with  a  hoe  Che  weeds  in  between. 

Our  accomplishments  far  surpassed  our  ex- 
pectations. Our  gardens  were  not  only  beautiful 
to  behold,  but  we  received  official  reward  for  our 
efforts  by  winning  the  first  prize,  a  gold  medal,  in 
the  truck-garden  competition  of  the  garrisons  of 
Eure-et-Loir.  At  the  same  time  Sergeant  Bou- 
chet received  a  well-earned  bronze  medal.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  our  pupils  at  Chartres  were 
perfectly  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  gardening  work 
successfully.  Many  of  them,  with  ambition 
aroused  by  the  experience,  on  their  return  home 
abandoned  brush-making,  caning,  or  shoe- 
repairing  in  order  to  devote  more  and  more  of 
their  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

But  it  seems  unfair  to  mention  only  the  results 
obtained  by  my  pupils,  when  there  are  so  many 
others  who  have  successfully  resumed  farmwork. 
I  can  perhaps  best  tell  you  of  the  others  by 
quoting  the  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Journal  des  Soldats  Blesses  aux  Yeux.  They  will 
be  more  convincing  than  anything  I  could  say. 

Auguste  Descormes,  writes  from  Mercurol 
(Drome): 

Digging  beets  was  my  first  job.  Then  I  made  ditches 
along  the  vine  rows  to  be  filled  with  manure.  I  have 
also  dug  holes  in  which  to  set  transplanted  trees  and 
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roots  of  vines.  I  can  dig  all  right;  all  myself  I  made  a 
nursery  of  young  vine  stocks  for  next  year.  I  pruned 
part  of  my  peach-trees  and  apricot-trees.  I  know 
exactly  the  branches  which  I  have  to  cut  or  to  leave, 
and  the  form  that  I  must  give  to  the  others.  Every 
day  I  mow  a  little  fodder  for  the  rabbits  which  I  am 
raising.  On  a  large  farm  a  blind  man  can  make 
himself  useful  in  caring  for  the  livestock.  He  can  easily 
distribute  the  fodder.  I  look  after  my  own  horse,  and 
although  he  is  young  and  somewhat  spirited,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  him. 

I  take  care  of  my  wine  cellar,  drawing  off  my  wine 
and  putting  it  into  bottles.  I  chop  wood  and  I  can  do 
many  little  odd  jobs,  which  altogether  are  very  useful. 

Ernest  Tiffereau  at  Cussac,  while  on  vacation 
from  the  re-educational  school,  busied  himself 
gathering  and  spreading  hay  and  loading  carts. 

Coupe  does  his  gardening  by  ingenious  meth- 
ods.    He  also  prunes  and  looks  after  his  vines. 

Bouillon  at  Flers-de-1'Orne  writes  as  follows: 

In  the  stable  I  do  more  than  I  ever  did  before.  I 
have  learned  to  milk  the  cows.  I  have  re-learned  to  care 
for  them  and  the  pigs,  to  feed  and  water  them,  and  to 
give  them  fresh  bedding. 

In  the  chicken-house  I  started  in  by  giving  everything 
a  thorough  cleaning,  taking  down  the  roosts,  scraping 
the  cement  floor,  sweeping,  loading  the  manure  on  a 
wheelbarrow.  Then  I  prepared  and  distributed  the 
chicken  feed,  and  then  gathered  the  eggs. 

In  the  garden  I  have  learned  to  dig  again.  I  laid  a 
board  on  the  ground  which  was  to  be  spaded  up  and 
drove  the  spade  into  the  soil  with  the  back  against  the 
board.  When  I  had  spaded  once  along  the  board,  I 
drew  it  back  about  fifteen  or  twenty  centimeters  and 
repeated  the  process.  Only  you  must  'look'  often  with 
your  hands  to  see  if  the  soil  is  crumbled  and  if  the  fur- 
row is  open.  After  having  prepared  the  soil,  I  planted 
the  leeks,  which  I  had  previously  got  ready.  Guided 
by  a  cord  or  a  rod,  I  traced  a  little  furrow.  In  this 
furrow  I  planted  my  leeks  at  regular  intervals.  When 
I  came  to  the  end  of  the  line,  I  put  my  cord  or  rod  back 
about  thirty  centimeters  and  began  over  again.  For 
the  cabbages,  the  salads,  etc.,  I  employ  the  same 
method.  Beans  on  poles  and  in  beds  can  be  easily 
picked,  as  can  also  thesalads  and  other  vegetables. 

Since  then  I  have  heard  from  Bouillon's  father 
that  he  is  making  butter  without  any  help. 
Malguire  at  Cremps  (Lot)  writes: 

The  care  of  animals  of  any  kind  is  very  easy.  I  have 
also  tried  many  other  kinds  of  farm-work  and  have 
succeeded;     for   example,    pruning  vines,    tying  vine- 


shoots,  scattering  manure,  and  gathering  grapes.  I 
have  mowed  in  easy  places  and  helped  to  load  and 
unload  the  hay  wagons.  At  harvest  I  can  tie  and  put 
the  grain  on  carts.  At  threshing  time  I  take  my  place 
so  as  to  pass  the  sheaves,  the  chaff,  or  the  straw.  In 
gathering  corn  or  potatoes  I  have  made  myself  very 
useful.  Besides  these  big  jobs  there  are  many  smaller 
tasks,  such  as  sawing  wood  or  husking  corn. 

In  certain  places  I  can  work  alone  or  only  with  a 
little  boy  who  can  take  me  back  to  my  place  if  I  get  lost. 

There  are  many  more  examples  that  I  could 
cite  to  show  what  the  will  of  our  blinded  soldiers 
can  accomplish.  More  than  we  imagine  have 
returned  to  the  land  to  resume  some  part  of  their 
farm-work;  their  success  has  often  astonished 
their  neighbors.  I  can  give  a  good  illustration  of 
what  a  blind  man  can  accomplish  in  the  country. 
I  asked  my  friend,  Dr.  Deveaux,  at  present  my 
associate  at  Chartres,  to  avail  himself  of  a  vaca- 
tion to  visit  one  of  our  former  pupils,  a  man 
named  Heroin,  who  went  back  to  his  farm  in  the 
Sarthe.  Heroin,  as  I  knew,  spends  all  his  time 
working  on  his  farm.  The  other  farmers  in  the 
region  are  so  surprised  at  the  good  condition  of 
Heroin's  farm  that  they  went  so  far  as  to  state  to 
Dr.  Deveaux  that  this  man,  whom  we  know  to 
be  totally  and  irretrievably  blind,  had  feigned 
blindness — just  to  get  a  re-education! 

I  cannot  speak  from  experience  on  raising 
chickens  by  incubators.  In  England  St.  Dun- 
stan's  School  seems  to  have  obtained  encouraging 
results,  and  I  myself  was  on  the  verge  of  making 
a  trial.  If  I  did  not  actually  make  it,  it  was 
because  my  pupils  convinced  me  that  they  were 
too  familiar  with  natural  methods  to  wish  to 
learn  incubator  breeding. 

Bee-keeping  has  been  advised  by  Dr.  Sexe  and 
M.  Villey.  It  has  given  good  results,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  occupation  for  the  leisure  left  to  our 
blinded  soldiers  from  their  more  absorbing  work. 

Thus  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  blind 
man  can  do  many  kinds  of  farm  work.  Our  duty 
is  to  encourage  him  to  follow  the  road  which  will 
lead  him  back  to  the  soil.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  with  but  few  exceptions  only  the 
farm  owners  can  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
farm-work.  For  the  others  gardening  will  be  a 
pastime  which  will  provide  not  only  health  but  a 
welcome  increase  of  income. 
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CHAPTER   VII 


Fencing  for  the  Blind 

By  Professor  Georges  Dubois 

Fencing  Master 


Fencing  for  the  blind!  The  very  thought 
makes  people  smile.  And,  smiling,  they  usually 
ask — or  object:  "Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing?"  and  "What  would  be  the  use?" 

The  first  question  is  answered  by  pointing  to 
our  studio.  Fortunately  for  our  blinded  sol- 
diers, people  are  beginning  to  seek  out  occupa- 
tions and  distractions  for  them  which  may  never 
have  been  heard  of  before.  As  to  the  value  of 
fencing,  my  excellent  friend,  M.  Georges  Dubois, 
the  well-known  fencing  master,  will  convince 
you  as  he  convinced  me,  when  he  came  to  me 
last  year  with  the  calm  audacity  of  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing  and  offered  his  services 
as  teacher  of  fencing  for  our  blind.  He  laid 
down  but  one  condition — that  he  should  receive 
no  pay. 

But  I  will  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  discuss  here  the  many 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  fencing — benefits 
which  have  been  exposed  by  a  multitude  of 
writers  done  through  the  centuries. 

For  the  blind  fencing  is  a  means — perhaps  the 
best  means — of  developing  power  and  precision 
of  touch  by  extending  the  field  in  which  a  man 
can  depend  on  his  sense  of  touch.  It  is  also  a 
powerful  stimulant  for  initiative,  energy,  and  the 
faculty  of  pseudo-sight.  The  act  to  perform,  the 
obstacle  to  avoid,  the  danger  to  escape,  are  a 
sword's  length  away,  that  is,  at  a  distance  of 
exactly  eighty-eight  centimeters. 

As  for  the  sense  of  hearing,  fencing  enables  a 
blind  man  to  improve  his  ability  to  estimate  the 
distance  and  direction  of  sounds  in  space.  Even 
if  he  is  not  skilful  enough  to  make  an  attack,  the 


blind  man  who  has  practised  the  various  move- 
ments making  up  the  so-called  'lesson'  develops 
a  very  exact  sense  of  the  direction  of  sounds. 
The  indefinitely  repeated  sound  of  the  shock  of 
blade  on  blade  always  in  the  same  line  in  front  of 
him  becomes  for  the  blind  man's  ear  what  the 
plumb-line  is  for  the  eyes  of  the  sighted.  We 
know  that  the  constant  use  of  the  plumb-line  by 
masons,  stone-cutters,  painters,  plumbers,  etc., 
enables  them  to  trace  with  a  sure  stroke,  without 
cord  or  ruler,  a  nearly  perfect  vertical  in  space, 
no  matter  what  thelinesofthesurroundingobjects. 

In  what  proportion  this  improvement  of  touch 
and  hearing  is  produced,  what  consequences  it 
may  bear,  we  do  not  know.  We  are  pioneers  in 
the  field,  and  we  give  the  results  of  our  work  in 
all  modesty.  We  hope  and  expect  that  our  col- 
leagues will  go  further. 

As  the  blind  man  takes  umbrage  easily,  we 
have  learned  that  in  giving  him  instruction  it  is 
important  not  to  remind  him  of  his  handicap. 
For  this  reason  the  basis  of  our  method,  its 
initial  principle,  is  to  convince  the  pupil  that  on 
hearing  the  voice  of  his  teacher  or  of  an  opponent 
invite  him  to  attack,  he  can  advance  and  take 
his  position  at  the  right  distance  {la  mesure). 
He  can  even  touch  his  adversary  with  the  point 
of  his  sword  where  he  will,  and  that  without 
being  aided  by  contact  with  his  adversary's 
sword.  To  be  exact:  At  the  sound  of  his  name 
the  blind  man  leaves  his  place,  advances  toward 
his  instructor,  comes  on  guard  at  a  good  dis- 
tance, attacks,  lunges,  and  touches  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  of  the  man  before  him.  This 
much  we  accomplish,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the 
first  lesson. 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  the  well- 
instructed  blind  man  forms  a  contact  with  the 
opposing  blade,  which  guides  his  own  blade  to 
the  hand,  arm,  and  body  of  his  adversary,  he 
can  rival  the  power,  swiftness,  and  style  of  any 
sighted  fencer  in  that  phase  of  fencing  called 
'the  lesson'. 

Can  two  blind  men  fence?  Yes.  Can  a  blind 
man  fence  with  a  sighted  person?  Yes.  A 
well-instructed  and  physically  strong  and  agile 
blind  man  can  even  fence  successfully  with  a 
mediocre  sighted  fencer  on  condition  that  the 
man  with  sight  acts  exactly  as  he  would  with 
another  normal  person,  that  is,  that  he  does  not 
change  his  position  to  attack  the  blind  man  in 
flank. 

We  shall  now  take  up  the  technique  of  our 
work  and  give  a  methodical  exposition  of  the 
principles  which  permit  a  blind  man  to  come  on 
guard  before  his  adversary  and  to  touch  his 
chest  without  having  recourse  to  the  contact  of 
blades.  Though  we  wish  to  avoid  seeming  to 
instruct  our  colleagues  in  fencing  proper,  we 
must  make  it  clear  to  them  at  the  outset  that  as 
the  blind  man  cannot  foresee,  still  less  estimate, 
movements  of  his  opponent's  blade  at  the  time 
of  disengagements,  the  alternation  of  his  engage- 
ments and  his  oppositions  must  not  be  horizon- 
tal, that  is,  from  sixte  to  quarte  and  vice  versa, 
but  vertical,  which  means  that  the  blind  man 
must  systematically  cut  the  lines  and  turn  his 
opponent's  blade  when  it  is  on  his  left  by  quarte 
and  septime,  or  when  it  is  on  his  right  by  sixte 
and  seconde. 

In  teaching  a  normal  fencer  our  task  is  to 
develop  and  discipline  the  reflex  actions,  but  in 
teaching  a  blind  man  we  must  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  developing  the  judgment  and  skill  in 
fingering,  for  blindness  is  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  dependence  on  reflexes — the  great 
and  often  the  sole  resource  of  the  majority  of  un- 
scientific fencers.  It  is  precisely  by  his  greater 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  fencing  that  the 
blind  man  can  show  a  superiority  over  the  sighted 
fencer. 

Having  demonstrated  the  fact  to  numerous 
scientists,  military  men,  and  journalists,  we  dare 
to  affirm  that  the  blind  man  can  walk  toward  his 
adversary  and  touch  him  with  the  point  of  his 


sword  at  any  point  desired,  guided  solely  by  the 
sound  of  his  adversary's  voice.  As  soon  as  he 
is  asked  in  by  his  teacher,  the  blind  man,  who  is 
leaning  or  seated  against  the  wall  of  the  fencing- 
hall,  listens  attentively  but  looks  straight  be- 
fore him,  with  his  head  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  teacher  is  standing. 
Thus,  from  the  ear  of  the  blind  man  to  the  lips 
of  the  teacher,  who  speaks  without  turning  his 
head,  there  is  established  a  line  of  audition,  which 
is  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 
The  blind  man  rises  and  walks  straight  ahead, 
while  the  teacher  continues  to  speak,  repeating, 
for  example,  the  word  Attention!'  and  then 
'Halt!'  At  the  command  to  halt,  the  pupil  stops, 
and  if  he  has  not  gone  beyond  the  line  in  which 
the  teacher  is  standing — for  convenience  this 
may  be  marked  by  a  strip  of  linoleum — the 
teacher  commands  'On  guard!' 

The  blind  man  then  describes  a  quarter  circle 
toward  his  instructor  and  comes  on  guard. 
Without  raising  his  own  sword,  the  teacher  gives 
the  command  Attack!'  In  the  attack  the  point 
of  the  pupil's  blade,  if  he  is  right-handed,  should 
be  opposite  the  right  side  of  the  teacher's  chest 
toward  the  arm  pit.  At  the  command  'Lunge!' 
the  point  should  strike  the  threatened  spot. 
This  is  the  first  exercise,  from  which  everything 
else  is  derived.  Contact  of  the  two  blades  here- 
after can  only  increase  the  pupil's  confidence; 
without  that  help  he  has  been  able  to  touch  the 
desired  spot. 

By  following  the  right-angled  triangle,  the 
blind  pupil  can  take  his  position  and  come  on 
guard  right  in  line  with  the  teacher's  guard,  but 
he  can  strike  the  teacher  at  the  best  spot  and 
remain  covered  only  by  the  application  of  two 
other  rules.  The  first  refers  to  the  position  of 
the  sword  arm  at  the  time  of  coming  on  guard ; 
the  second,  to  the  role  of  the  ring-finger  in  holding 
the  handle  of  the  sword  during  the  attack  and 
lunge.  The  sighted  fencer  can  direct  his  point 
and  rectify  the  direction  when  it  is  bad,  but  the 
blind  fencer  can  accomplish  the  same  result  in 
space  only  by  placing  his  arm  and  blade  accord- 
ing to  pre-established  axes  and  angles.  In 
fencing  with  foils  the  blind  man  should  come 
on  guard  with  his  forearm  almost  parallel  to  the 
ground;    with   swords,    his    forearm   should    be 
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absolutely  parallel  and  his  hand  in  tierce.  In 
addition  his  forearm  should  be  in  the  same  verti- 
cal plane  as  the  outside  of  his  right  thigh.  What- 
ever guard  be  adopted — tierce,  sixte,  seconde, 
octave — the  forearm  must  be  in  this  position. 
In  the  attack  preceding  the  lunge  the  arm  should 
be  extended  in  the  line  of  the  forearm. 

In  this  position — the  only  one,  indeed,  which 
cannot  lead  the  blind  man  astray,  since  he  can- 
not choose  but  attack  in  the  line  established 
when  he  fell  on  guard — his  point  will  not  touch 
his  adversary  if  he  holds  his  sword  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  generally  taught,  that  is, 
with  the  handle  clasped  by  all  his  fingers,  the 
little  finger  following  the  ring-finger.  When  it 
is  time  to  attack,  the  blind  man  should  cease  to 
use  the  little  finger,  and  by  particularly  vigorous 
action  of  the  ring-finger  swing  the  base  of  the 
handle  across  the  axis  of  the  forearm.  Through 
this  manoeuvre,  which  does  not  affect  the 
principles  on  which  the  blind  man  has  established 
the  proper  direction  of  his  arm,  the  blade  forms 
an  angle  with  the  arm,  and  the  point  will  strike 
the  adversary's  shoulder.  Unless  the  blind  man 
observes  these  two  rules,  namely,  those  pre- 
scribing the  position  of  the  arm  and  the  action  of 
the  ring-finger  in  throwing  the  pommel  out  of 
the  axis  of  the  forearm,  he  will  not  touch  the 
desired  spot  with  the  point  of  his  blade  nor  will 


he  be  able  to  rectify  his  error  as  do  normal 
fencers. 

Sword  fencing  is  evidently  best  suited  to  the 
blind.  Besides  the  fact  that  all  touches  are 
counted,  the  rigidity  of  the  blades  permits  firmer 
fingering.  Application  of  the  two  principles 
just  studied,  joined  to  a  technique  based  on  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  seconde  and  the  sixte  posi- 
tions and  their  counters,  can  make  the  blind 
fencer  a  singularly  formidable  adversary. 

We  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but 
when  peace  and  quiet  have  returned,  our  col- 
leagues will  have  years  in  which  to  train  pupils. 
Already  they  must  have  perceived  that  we  were 
right  about  the  possibility  of  fencing  for  the 
blind.  We  expect  some  blind  men  to  become 
not  the  least  distinguished  fencers  of  the  French 
school,  to  which  we  make  this  work  our  con- 
tribution.1 

1  The  experiment  in  fencing  for  the  blind,  which  has  been 
tried  at  Reuilly,  has  given  the  results  predicted  by  M.  Georges 
Dubois.  Pupils  have  been  trained  not  only  to  use  a  sword, 
but  to  engage  in  a  bout.  The  experiment  is  conclusive.  It  will 
be  continued  under  more  favorable  conditions  at  the  Ecole 
Superietire  recently  opened  at  Neuilly,  27,  boulevard  Victor 
Hugo,  for  officers  and  soldiers  who  before  the  war  practised 
an  intellectual  or  liberal  profession.  M.  Dubois  will  find  there 
select  pupils,  unused  to  manual  work,  who  will  enjoy  fencing 
as  a  distraction  from  their  studies.  It  will  be  for  them  a 
healthy  physical  exercise  and  even  a  comfort  in  their  affliction, 
for  it  is  an  art  which  demands  vigor  and  initiative  and  which 
has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  a  chosen  few  among  seeing  people. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 


Program  of  Physical  Culture  for  the  Blind 

By  Professor  Georges  Dubois 


This  program  contains  only  the  exercises 
which  are  strictly  necessary  for  the  muscular 
development  of  the  human  body.  I  say  'strictly', 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  program  is 
incomplete.  Since  it  was  prepared  especially 
for  blinded  soldiers,  that  is,  for  men  who  will  not 
want  to  read  a  too  technical  treatise,  it  differs 
systematically  from  works  previously  published 
on  the  subject.  I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  them; 
in  general,  I  find  them  complete  and  accurate, 
but  too  long  and  often  too  heavy  for  a  blind  man 
to  study. 

In  taking  up  the  different  exercises,  I  shall 
first  explain  the  movement  and  its  effect,  and, 
secondly,  indicate  the  muscle  groups  brought  into 
play.  I  will  not  give  any  movements  for  the  legs, 
for  everybody  knows  that  a  brisk  walk  is  the  best 
possible  exercise  for  them. 

The  gymnastic  step,  when  not  abused,  can 
heighten  the  value  of  walking  as  an  exercise. 
Using  this  step  for  eighty  or  one  hundred  meters 
and  then  returning  to  the  ordinary  walk  is  an 
excellent  way  of  improving  the  wind  without 
danger  of  bringing  on  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Of  course,  the  blind  man  cannot  run  unless  he  is 
accompanied  by  someone,  or  is  in  a  group  which 
is  led  by  a  man  who  can  see.  Above  all,  nature 
must  never  be  forced.  I  will  have  said  every- 
thing on  the  exercises  for  the  leg  in  advising  one 
which  consists  of  deep  knee  bends,  the  two  arms 
being  stretched  out  in  front  in  order  to  maintain 
equilibrium.  Here  is  the  way  to  do  this 
exercise : 

1.  Extend  both  arms  forward,  with  hands 
open,  palms  downward  and  head  erect. 

2.  Raise  heels  from  ground,  keep  the  body 
erect,  and  without  leaning  forward  during  the 


course  of  the  exercise,  bend  knees  slowly  until 
buttocks  touch  heels. 

3.    Rise  slowly,  still  holding  the  body  erect. 

This  is  very  simple,  and  yet  it  is  only  necessary 
to  repeat  the  exercise  six  times  to  realize  that  it 
requires  considerable  muscular  exertion.  Those 
who  are  sure  of  their  equilibrium  can  intensify 
the  effort  required  by  holding  a  ten-  to  twenty- 
pound  dumb-bell  in  each  hand,  fists  against 
shoulders. 

This  exercise  develops  all  the  flexors  of  the 
toes,  the  extensors  of  the  foot  on  the  leg — the 
soletis,  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  the  gastrocnemius 
— the  flexors  of  the  foot,  the  lower  leg,  the  long 
and  short  peronei,  etc.,  by  the  effort  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium  of  the  foot  on  the  ground,  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  firm  base  to  the 
tibia  and  fibula.  But  the  main  effort  is  exerted 
by  the  femoral  triceps  (on  the  front  of  the  thigh), 
which  support  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  as 
the  knees  are  slowly  bent  and  straightened.  The 
gluteal  muscles  also  are  called  into  vigorous 
action  in  order  to  maintain  the  trunk  in  an  erect 
position.  I  shall  not  mention  here  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  since  in  this  special  exercise  for  the 
legs  they  are  only  used  by  sympathy,  but  I  shall 
take  them  up  presently  in  some  detail. 

As  for  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  thigh,  they 
do  relatively  little  work  in  man,  merely  con- 
tributing to  bending  the  lower  leg  on  the  thigh 
and  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis.  They  are  active  in 
swimming  and  in  rope-climbing,  and  also  in 
running.  For  those  who  want  to  develop  them, 
fencing  is  the  ideal  sport,  because  it  brings  these 
muscles  into  vigorous  action  without  the  need  of 
elaborate  accessories,  such  as  are  required  for 
swimming,  rope-climbing,  and  running.     I  have 
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mentioned  swimming.  And  I  here  affirm  that  a 
blind  man  can  learn  to  swim  on  two  conditions. 
The  first  is  that  he  have  a  desire  to  learn  and 
that  his  confidence  in  his  teacher  be  sufficient  to 
conquer  his  fears;  the  second,  and  this  is  very 
important,  is  that  the  pupil  keep  his  head  under 
water  and  not  above  while  he  is  learning  the 
strokes.  His  practice  attempts  may  last  from 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  depending  upon  how 
long  he  can  hold  his  breath.  Usually  after  the 
third  or  fourth  lesson  the  pupil  is  no  longer 
anxious  to  get  his  face  out  of  the  water;  he  then 
continues  his  efforts  calmly,  and  for  that  reason 
he  does  not  sink.  If  from  time  to  time  he  raises 
his  head,  he  is  surprised  to  feel  his  nose  and  mouth 
in  the  air.  Without  knowing  it,  he  has  swum; 
hence  he  can  swim. 

But  let  us  return  to  physical  culture.  Walking 
and  the  exercises  described  above  are  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  vigor  of  the  leg  muscles.  Let  us, 
therefore,  take  up  exercise  for  the  trunk  and 
arms.  The  use  of  the  light  dumb-bells  which  we 
have  adopted  at  Reuilly  for  muscle  development 
provides  exercise  for  the  two  arms  at  the  same 
time.  Exercises  for  the  trunk  muscles  also  entail 
the  action  of  the  arms,  and  it  is  these  that  we  will 
take  up  first. 

A  man  who  is  in  training  should  know  what 
he  is  doing  and  not  blindly  execute  the  move- 
ments illustrated  in  a  physical  culture  manual 
without  understanding  their  purpose.  If  we 
examine  the  trunk,  we  find  that  it  has  an  anterior 
surface,  the  chest,  a  posterior  surface,  the  back, 
and  two  lateral  surfaces.  Nature  has  indicated 
through  large  masses  of  superficial  muscles  the 
regional  synthesis  of  the  actions  of  the  deeper 
muscles.  The  teacher  of  physical  culture  ought 
at  least  to  know  the  functions  of  these  masses. 
If  he  can  put  them  into  action,  he  can  also  call 
into  play  all  those  hidden  muscles  which  cooper- 
ate with  the  superficial  muscles. 

On  the  front  of  the  body  there  are  four  main 
muscles  masses  which  we  shall  want  to  develop. 
These  are: 

1.  The  sternoclidomastoids,  which  seem  to 
hold  the  head  on  the  shoulders. 

2.  The  deltoids  (shoulder  muscles),  the  pow- 
erful levators  of  the  humerus. 

3.  The  pectorals. 


4.  The  recti  abdominis,  the  two  muscular 
bands  which  extend  from  the  thorax  to  the 
pubis  and  appear  to  be  two  segmented  thongs  for 
preventing  the   trunk   from   falling  backwards. 

These  four  muscles  groups  will  be  developed 
by  a  single  exercise  with  two  variations. 

First  Exercise 

1.  Lie  on  the  floor  holding  in  each  hand  a 
dumb-bell  of  six  to  ten  pounds.  If  the  pupil  is 
vigorous,  the  weight  may  later  be  increased.  To 
take  this  posture  the  blind  man  goes  to  the  place 
where  he  is  to  lie  down  and  stands  there  with  his 
arms  at  his  sides  holding  dumb-bells  of  equal 
weight.  He  then  bends  his  knees  until  his  arms 
reach  the  ground.  Then  supporting  himself  on 
the  dumb-bells,  he  stretches  his  legs  forward,  sits 
down,  and  finally  lies  on  his  back  with  his  arms 
at  his  sides.  He  is  now  in  a  position  to  begin  the 
exercise  proper. 

2.  Without  bending  the  arms,  bring  the  two 
hands  holding  the  dumb-bells  above  the  head  so 
that  the  arms  are  on  each  side  of  the  head  and 
the  fists  against  the  floor.  Then,  raising  the  fists 
slightly  from  the  floor,  still  keeping  the  arms 
straight,  describe  with  each  an  arc  just  brushing 
the  ground,  which,  when  completed,  brings  the 
two  hands  against  the  thighs. 

3.  Without  stopping,  bring  the  arms  back  to 
their  former  position  on  each  side  of  the  head 
and  again  describe  the  same  arc.  Execute  this 
exercise  several  times  in  succession.  When 
fatigue  is  felt,  let  the  hands  touch  the  ground, 
release  the  dumb-bells,  and  rest. 

This  exercise  develops  especially  the  anterior 
and  middle  part  of  the  deltoids  and  the  great 
and  lesser  pectorals.  The  sternoclidomastoids, 
the  recti  abdominis,  and  the  psoas  are  contracted 
during  the  entire  exercise,  since  their  duty  is  to 
immobilize  the  clavicles,  pelvis,  and  lower  limbs, 
in  order  that  the  deltoids  and  the  pectorals 
which  are  in  action,  may  find  a  point  of  support 
and  resistance. 

First  variation.  When  the  hands  are  above  the 
head,  instead  of  bringing  them  back  to  the 
thighs  through  an  arc  parallel  with  the  ground, 
bring  them  down  directly  on  the  thighs  by  keep- 
ing in  the  axis  of  the  body.  This  variation 
brings  more  particularly  into  action  the  large 
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recti  abdominis  and  the  deep  psoas  muscles,  the 
powerful  flexors  of  the  femur  upon  the  pelvis. 

Second  variation.  Do  not  use  any  dumb-bells 
or  only  two-pound  ones.  Raise  the  hands  above 
the  head  as  before  and  bring  them  forward 
toward  the  feet,  at  the  same  time  bending  the 
trunk,  or  in  other  words,  taking  a  sitting  posi- 
tion; then  sink  back  again,  letting  the  hands 
slide  up  along  the  legs  until  the  back  touches 
the  ground.  Bring  hands  again  above  head  and 
repeat  the  exercise  twenty  or  thirty  times. 

This  exercise  develops  especially  the  recti 
abdominis  and  the  psoas.  In  addition,  the 
pectorals  (the  middle  and  lower  fibers),  the 
sternoclidomastoids ,  the  latissimi  dorsi  (the 
adductors  of  the  arms),  and  all  the  extensors  of 
the  thighs  are  vigorously  exercised. 

To  sum  up,  the  exercise  first  described  and  its 
two  variations  are  sufficient  to  develop  the  whole 
muscular  system  on  the  front  of  the  trunk.  Un- 
doubtedly many  other  exercises  can  be  devised, 
but  why  complicate  further  the  blind  man's 
already  terribly  complicated  existence?  He 
wants  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous  because  that 
is  a  fundamental  condition  of  existence.  Since 
these  exercises  are  adequate  for  developing  the 
anterior  body  muscles,  and  since  in  their  sim- 
plicity they  can  easily  be  passed  on  to  comrades 
and  children,  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  them.  The 
same  principle  will  be  observed  in  the  exercises 
recommended  for  other  muscular  regions. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  back,  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  trunk.  Five  well-marked  muscular 
masses  meet  the  eyes  of  those  who  can  see  and 
the  touch  of  those  who  cannot.  On  each  side, 
above,  the  head  is  attached  to  the  shoulders  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  trapezius,  a  muscle  which 
passes  from  the  shoulder  blade  to  the  occipital 
bone  and  the  spine,  and  forms  a  kind  of  hood 
terminating  in  a  perfect  point.  On  each  side 
of  this  hood  we  find  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
deltoid,  which  makes  the  shoulder  cap.  Run- 
ning from  the  hood  to  the  kidneys,  with  a  divid- 
ing furrow  between  them,  are  the  two  powerful 
muscle  groups  called  erectores  spini.  These 
muscles  are  greatly  developed  in  porters  and, 
in  general,  in  all  men  who  can  carry  heavy  loads. 
Lower  down  we  find  the  gluteals,  the  extensors  of 
the  femur  upon  the  pelvis,    that  is  to  say,  the 


muscles  which  enable  us  to  stand  and  in  this 
posture  to  support  more  or  less  heavy  loads. 
Finally,  at  the  sides,  under  the  arms,  are  found 
two  equally  powerful  muscles,  the  latissimi  dorsi. 
These  are  the  depressor  and  rotator  muscles  of 
the  arms,  which  we  have  just  seen  in  action. 
They  are  given  especially  vigorous  work  in  rope- 
climbing  and  swimming. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  of  the  shoul- 
ders may  be  developed  by  the  following  single 
exercise  and  its  variations. 

Second  Exercise 

1.  Place  the  two  dumb-bells  to  be  used  in 
this  exercise  before  you  on  the  ground. 

2.  Without  releasing  the  two  dumb-bells, 
with  outstretched  arms,  support  your  weight 
on  them  while  you  separate  the  feet  about  fifty 
centimeters,  keeping  the  toes  turned  in  (never 
outward). 

3.  Bring  the  dumb-bells  between  the  legs 
toward  the  rear.  Then  taking  advantage  of 
their  tendency  to  swing  forward  again,  raise 
them  up  to  the  body  until  your  thumbs  touch 
your  shoulders. 

4.  Straighten  up,  hold  the  head  erect,  stretch 
the  arms  straight  upwards. 

5.  Lower  the  dumb-bells  to  the  shoulders, 
then,  bending  the  back,  swing  them  between  the 
legs,  and  continue  as  previously  described. 

This  exercise  ought  to  be  repeated  ten  or 
twelve  times,  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the 
pupil  and  the  weights  used.  As  soon  as  you  feel 
tired,  put  the  dumb-bells  on  the  ground  between 
your  feet  or  in  front  of  you. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  exercise  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  thigh  {triceps),  the  erector  spini, 
and  the  gluteals  are  the  principal  agents.  As 
soon  as  the  trunk  is  upright,  they  continue  their 
work  to  keep  it  rigid  in  order  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  point  of  support  by  the  trapezii  and  the 
deltoids,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  called  upon  to 
support  the  shoulder  blade  and  raise  the  arm. 
The  triceps  of  the  arm,  in  their  turn,  extend  the 
forearm  at  the  elbow,  until  the  whole  member 
(arm  and  forearm)  becomes  vertical. 

As  the  dumb-bells  are  lowered  from  the 
shoulders  toward  the  ground,  the  erector  spini, 
the  trapezius,  and  the  gluteus  support  the  weight 
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at  the  dead  center  of  balance.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  this  exercise  is  sufficient  to  develop  all 
the  muscles  in  the  back  of  the  trunk. 

As  for  the  arms,  the  deltoids  as  well  as  the 
triceps  work  vigorously  during  the  fourth  move- 
ment described  above. 

The  third  movement  is  executed  by  the  flexors 
of  the  forearm  upon  the  arm  {biceps,  brachialis 
anticus,  and  the  bracliio-radialis).  As  for  the 
flexors  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  hands,  since  their 
work  consists  in  holding  the  dumb-bell,  they  are 
the  first  agents  of  the  general  movement.  The 
extensor  muscles  of  the  hand  on  the  forearm  are 
not  so  clearly  called  into  play,  but  this  is  not 
important  since  they  are  constantly  exercised 
in  many  of  the  trades  practised  by  the  blind. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  'two  other  exercises'  ap- 
pended to  this  chapter  is  especially  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  forearm. 

Into  our  one  exercise  for  the  muscles  of  the 
back,  two  variations  may  be  introduced. 

First  variation.  Bring  the  dumb-bells  to  the 
shoulders,  raise  them  above  the  head  as  in  the 
fourth  movement,  then,  instead  of  bringing  the 
dumb-bells  to  the  shoulder  before  bending  for- 
ward and  swinging  them  down  between  the 
legs,  keep  the  arms  straight  and  lower  the  dumb- 
bells directly  forward  toward  the  ground  and  be- 
tween the  legs.  Bring  them  back  up  above  the 
head  without  bending  the  arms. 

If,  as  he  raises  his  arms  above  his  head,  the 
pupil  feels  his  equilibrium  shaken,  he  should 
bring  the  dumb-bells  back  to  the  shoulders  and 
place  one  foot  to  the  rear.  His  equilibrium  is 
thereupon  re-established. 

Second  variation  (for  the  development  of  the 
deltoid  and  the  trapezius).  Execute  the  third  and 
fourth  movements  of  the  exercise.  Then  swing 
the  dumb-bells  down  toward  the  ground  with 
arms  outstretched  as  in  the  first  variation,  but 
well  crossed.  Stop  a  moment  and  bring  the 
hands  back  to  their  position  above  the  head 
without  bending  the  arms.  Repeat  this  move- 
ment in  alternation  with  the  first  variation. 

If  we  examine  a  man's  trunk  in  profile,  the 
arms  being  folded  in  order  not  to  obstruct  the 
view,  we  shall  perceive  muscles  which  are  already 
well  known  to  us.  Toward  the  front  of  the  body 
these  are:   the  slernoclidomastoid,   the  pectorals, 


the  anterior  and  middle  parts  of  the  deltoid,  and 
the  rectus  abdominis;  toward  the  back  they  are : 
the  trapezius,  the  deltoid  (posterior  portion),  the 
teres  major  and  teres  minor  (adductors  and  rota- 
tors of  the  arm),  the  long,  powerful  mass  of  the 
erector  spini,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  glu- 
teus. The  only  new  muscles  to  be  observed  are: 
(1)  the  serratus  magnus,  like  a  saw-toothed  fan, 
adjacent  to  the  latissimus  dorsi;  and  (2)  the 
obliquus  abdominis,  a  large,  cushion-like  muscle 
which  seems  to  mark  the  dividing  line  between 
the  trunk  and  the  leg.  These  muscles  were  used 
in  the  first  exercise,  but  the  external  oblique, 
which  is  a  Very  apparent  superficial  muscle,  and 
its  deeper  companion,  the  internal  oblique,  will  be 
specially  developed  by  the  exercise  which  follows. 

Third  Exercise 

1 .  Lie  on  the  back  with  legs  stretched  out  and 
feet  about  seventy-five  centimeters  apart,  the 
heels  pressed  against  the  floor  as  a  point  of  sup- 
port. (It  is  assumed  that  the  pupil  still  has 
the  dumb-bells  in  his  hands.) 

2.  Exerting  pressure  upon  the  left  heel  and 
the  whole  leg  in  order  not  to  turn  over  on  the 
side,  bring  the  two  hands  together  on  the 
right  side,  thus  describing  an  arc  above  the 
body  in  the  plane  of  the  pectorals. 

In  this  twisting  movement,  which  is  extremely 
arduous,  the  rotator  muscles  of  the  trunk  as  well 
as  the  lumbar  muscles  of  the  back  receive  bene- 
ficial exercise,  and  in  addition  all  the  muscles 
of  the  back  and  arms  are  compelled  to  do  work. 

This  exercise,  which  is  intended  to  develop 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  trunk,  completes  the 
program  which,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  I  have  aimed  to  make  a  complete,  yet 
very  simple  course  of  physical  culture. 

Two  Other  Exercises 
For  the  Arms 

1.  Take  a  dumb-bell  in  each  hand,  bend  the 
arms  in  a  right  angle,  the  elbows  somewhat  away 
from  the  body,  which  should  be  very  erect, 
head  up. 

2.  In  this  position  turn  the  fists,  which  are 
closed  over  the  bar  of  the  dumb-bells,  in  the 
alternating  movements  of  pronation  and  supina- 
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tion ;  that  is,  execute  the  movements  which  are 
performed  in  turning  a  door-knob  first  one  way 
and  then  another  without  stopping — open,  close, 
open,  close,  etc. 

This  exercise  develops  the  forearm  by  the 
alternating  work  of  the  epicondylars  and  the 
epitrochlears. 

For  the  Body 

The  following  exercise  has  for  its  aim  the 
development  of  all  the  muscles  in  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  the  back,  including  the  gluteals 
and  the  muscle  mass  on  the  back  of  the  legs 
{biceps,  semitendinosus  and  semimembranosus 
muscles,  etc.).  It  also  helps  to  draw  back  the 
shoulders,  expand  the  chest,  and  keep  the  spine 
erect. 

1.  Lie  on  the  back  with  hands  (empty)  be- 
side the  body,  palms  on  the  floor. 

2.  Bring  the  heels  against  the  buttocks  by 
bending  the  knees,  keeping  the  feet  about  fifty 
centimeters  apart. 

3.  Bend  the  head  far  back,  so  that  the  top  of 
the  cranium  (the  upper  part  of  the  suture  of  the 


two  parietal  bones)  rests  on  and  pushes  agains* 
the  ground  (carpet,  grass,  or  bed). 

4.  Slowly,  with  the  assistance  of  the  hand  if 
necessary,  raise  the  whole  body  until  it  forms 
an  arch  resting  on  the  head  and  feet.  Take  the 
hands  off  the  floor  and  arch  the  back  well. 
Slowly  and  resistingly  let  the  body  sink  back 
on  to  the  ground. 

This  exercise  is  called  the  bridge,  and  is  much 
used  by  wrestlers  in  training  for  their  matches. 

ADVICE 

Do  not  exercise  after  meals  until  digestion 
has  been  finished. 

Do  not  drink  anything  during  the  exercises. 

Do  not  practise  the  exercises  for  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

Use  dumb-bells  of  equal  weight  in  both  hands. 

After  the  exercises,  if  possible,  use  shower  or 
bath-tub;  or  else  wash  the  entire  body  as  one 
would  wash  the  face.  Five  minutes  devoted  to 
this  cleansing  of  the  skin  greatly  adds  to  the 
beneficial  effect  of  all  muscular  exercise. 

Finally,  have  courage  and  confidence,  because 
every  effort  is  its  own  reward. 


